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vision brooding in my face! 

Come near me, 

And hear me, A 
froth my lips the warts of Fate are told. 


I sing is rank as jungle-weeds, 

: noxious as the deadly viper’s breath; 

_ Its wafts are clouded with the wingéd seeds 
And anther-dust, 

Biown from the odorous garden-lands of Death. 


_A black aad terrible memory masters me, 


The shadow and the substance of deep wrong; 


“You know the past, hear now what is to be; 


From the midsight land, 
Over sea and sand, 


From the green. jungle, hear my Voodoo-song: 


:* tropic heat is in my bubbling veins, 
Quintessence of all savagery is mine, 


The lust of ages ripens in my reins, 


And burns 


And yearns, 
Like venom-sap within a noxious vine. 


_ Was Ta heathen? Ay, I was—am still 


A fetich worship¢r; but I was free ie -s 
Te loiter or to wander at my will, 
To leap and dance, 
To hurl my lance, 
And breathe the air of sayage liberty. 


Sweet was the thoughtless current of niy life, 
And dear my hut beside the silent stream: 
| loved my children and my comely wife, 
In savage fashion, 
With fervent passion; 
But now it all is distant as a dream: 


You drew me to a higher life, you say; 
Ah, drove me, with the lash of slavery! 
Am I unmindful? Every curséd day 
Of pain 
And chain 
Roars like a torrent in my memory. 


You make my manhood whole with “equal rights’’! 
Poor empty words! Dream you I honor them?— 
I who have stood on Freedom’s wildest hights? 
My Africa, 
I see the day 
When none dare touch thy garment’s lowest hem. 


- You gave me manhood? Was it yours to give? 


Where are my forest: and thy cool, deep stream— 
And where the hut in which my wife did live? 
My children wild— 
Show me one child 
Of all the dear ones crowding in my dreams. 


You cannot make me love you with your whine 
Of fine repentance. Veil your pallid face 
In presence ef the shame that mantles mine; 
Stand 
At command 
Of the black prophet of the Negro race! 


My brain is heavy with dark memories 
Of hopeless days and nights surcharged with wrong, 
When in your vessel, sailing over seas, 
I tried my chain 
With furious strain, 
And raved because my life would last so long. 


You boast that your pure touch has aided me, 
Has broaght to me a clearer, sweeter air; 
G> tell that to the dumb fish of the sea; 
That writhe and die 
“When drawt'on high 
And cast upon the shore-land green and fair! 


Your schools, your books, can they wash off the stain 
Set by long centuries of servitude? 
What should I be, even if you made me white? 
A ‘tated slave, 
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Axbleachéd knave, - 
Whose face would. téll his origin low and. lewd. 


‘Jn my dear land .. 
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Preach not to me, I know you to the core; 
Was it not you who lashed my bleeding back? 
Is it not pees who tramp from shore to shore 


tage 
hans ee piers rr of laughter in your ‘track! 


I hate you, and I live to nurse my hate, 
Remembering when you plied the slaver’s trade 
How patiently I wait 
The day, 
Not far away, 
When all your pride shall shrivel up and fade. 


Yea, all your whiteness darken under me! _ 
Darken and be jaundiced, and your blood 
Take in dread humors from my savagery, 
Until 
: . Your will 
Lapse into mine and seal my masterhood. 


You, race of God, made out of fairer clay, 
Whose nostrils caught the breath of high emprise, 
Hear me, while I your future doom foresay— 
Hear me 
And fear me, 
For dreams of torture hover in mine eyes. 


You, seed of Abel, proud of your descent, 
And arrogant, because your cheeks are fair, 
Within my loins an inky curse is pent, 
To flood 
Your blood 
And stain your skin and crisp your golden hair. 


You, whitened sepulcher, can you deny 
That you filled me with nameless dreams of lust? 
Can I forget them—will they ever die? 
Their fire 
Burns higher, higher, 
While lash and manacle are rusting into dust. 


I have your precepts graven in my heart, 
Sweet science of all evil steeped in pride, 
Lewdness and lechery gilded with fine art, 
And the bloom 
And perfume 
Of sin and shame held close and glorified. 


As you have done by me, so will I do 
By all the generations of your race; 
Your snowy limbs, your blood’s patrician blue 
Shall be 
Tainted by me, 
And I will set my seal upon your face! 


Yea, I will dash my blackness down your veins, 
And through your nerves my sensuousness I’ll fling; 
Your lips, your eyes, shall bear the musty stains 
Of Congo kisses, 
While shrieks and hisses 
Shall blend into the savage songs I sing! 


Your temples will I break, your fountains fill, 
Your cities raze, your fields to deserts turn; 
My heathen fires shall shine on every hill, 
And wild beasts roam, 
Where stands your home;— 
Even the wind your hated dust shall spurn. 


I will absorb your very life in me, 
And mold you to the shape of my desire: 
Back through the cycles of all cruelty 
I will swing you, 
And wring you, 
And roast you in my passions’ hottest fire. 


You, North and South, you, East and West, 
Shall drink the cup your fathers gave to me; 
My back still burns, I bare my bleeding breast. 

I set my face, 
My limbs I brace, 
To make the long, strong fight for mastery. 


My serpent fetich lolls its withered lip 
And bares its’ shining fangs at thought of this: 
I scarce can hold the-monster in my grip, 
So strong is he, 
So eagerly 
He leaps to meet. :my precious prophecies. 


Hark for the coming of my countless host, 
Watch for my banner over land and sea. 
The ancient power of vengeance is not lost! 
Lot on thé sky 
The.firée-clouds fly, 
And strangely moatis the windy, weltefing ses: 
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It is not long to wait; the tide is swift 
Adown the channel leading to my goal; 
To that dread focus all the currents drift! 
Back once more 
t To Afric’s shore 
}.. The waves of human destiny darkly roll. 


Roll, billows! bear me swiftlier on and on— 
Oh, fiends in white! teach me'a little more, 
The while my limbs wax to: resistless brawn, 
And in my heart 
The avenger’s art 
Is mastered and re-mastered o’er and o’er. 


Even now a waft comes in from censers swung 
By grimy hands in twilight gathering fast; 
Hark what wild notes from savage throats are rung! 
Out be the light! 
Hail to the night! 
Thou Prince.of Darkness; rule the world at last! 
; Bay Saint Lovrs, Miss. 
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POSTMASTER-GENERAL WANAMAKER’S 
ADMINISTRATION. 
BY THE HON. THOMAS L. JAMES, 
EX-POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES: 


OnLY the man who has held an important public 
Office, and who has been inspired with the determimation 
ee! to serve the public whose servant he is, knows 

e responsibilities and anxieties which attend such a 

ition. This.is especially true in regard to the postal 
epartment of our country. Being the mdést popular 
branch of the Government, and coming near to the daily 
needs of the people, it is especially the subject of criti- 
cism. If the newspapers cannot criticise any other 
branch of the Government they know they will always 
find a favorite theme for their readers when they abuse 
the postal arrangements of tee_countsy, The naost ob- 
scure citizen in the smallest hamlet . _ great United 
States, in search of a subject of 5 yacern upon 
which he can argue and find fault cenbeeti y, selects some 
phase of the postal service: the mails are too slow, or 
too fast; the postage is too high or too low; the Govern- 
ment is too extravagant or penurious, and so on. 

When Mr. John Wanamaker was named for the office 
of Postmaster-General I looked upon the selection as be- 
ing especially appropriate. He was a man of means, a 
man of character, and, equally important, a man of busi- 
hess, accustomed to dealing with large enterprises and 
to mastering their details. 

It is very difficult fora man with the best intentions. 
entirely ignorant of the details of this Department, to 
take his presence and value felt. It takes him some 
time to become familiar with the routine. and the vast 
and complicated machinery of the service. Mr. Wana- 
maker certainly mastered the situation as quickly as any 
of his predecessors. He has shown by his painstaking 
and enlightened efforts that he has had the best interests 
of the public at heart. 

There is one fact which, of itself, will always cause his 
administration to be remembered: the Post Office De- 
partment has once again come almost to the point of be- 
ing self-sustaining. The deficiency of $6,227,919.43 for 
1889 has been reduced so that for the present year it will 
amount to $3,978,392.38 as estimated, and for 1898 there 
will probably be a small surplus of $12,949.98. As Gen- 
eral Wanamaker observes, this result has been accom- 
plished notwithstanding the loss of the lottery business 
during the past year, which alone is variously estimated at 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. This condition of affairs 
has been gradually brought about and is partly due to 
the efforts of preceding Postmasters-General; but, so far 
as the present administration is concerned, it is claimed 
there has been no parsimonious cutting down of expend- 
itures, but a judicious distribution of appropriations. for 
increased and better service, so as to bring about, as 
it always must, increased business and, aereeny 
increased revenues. 

Since Postmaster-General Wanamaker’s induction into 
office the logic of events has made hima Civil Service re- 
former. It is gratifying to record the fact that the Depart- 
ment, no matter what its shortcomings may have been in 
the early history of the administration, is now in accord 
with public sentiment on this subject.. Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. Wanamaker, like most of his predecessors, has been 
‘forced to the conclusion that the Post Office Department 

can only be successfully run as a business department, 








and not as a political one. 
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I must, however, place myself on record as being en- 
tirely 






intolerance than was shown in the re- 
oval of the fourth-class postmasters throughout the 
country. The reputation of Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker has suffered on account of these removals at 
the commencement of his administration; and it is 
all the more gratifying to know that he now realizes 
the fact, and is on the side ef those who believe “‘public 
office to be a public trust.” 

From the utterances* of President Harrison in the 
Senate the public were certainly led to suppose that this 
Administration would carry out, in ‘spirit and in fact, 
the ‘‘ Civil Service plank” in the platform of the Chicago 
Republican Convention. This he has not done. The 
removal of fourth-class postmasters is in disregard of his 
utterances when he was in the Senate, and forms one of 
the least creditable chapters in our late political history. 

Mr. Wanamaker has lately expressed himself to me 
in regard to this subject. 

‘* Nothing,” he said, ‘‘ could be further from the truth 
than that I am opposed to the Civil Service law. From the 
commencement of my adminis'ration of the Post Office 
Department the letter and spirit of the Civil Service law 
and rules have been strictly adhered to. The Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General, appointed when I took 
office, was a tried postal officer; the Third Assistant, ap- 
pointed at the same time, had had many years of train- 
ing in the same position; the Superintendent of Foreign 
Mails, the Chief Clerk of the Post Office Department and 
the Chief Post Office Inspector were promoted from the 
ranks. Whena vacancy occurred in the office of First 
Assistant, the Second Assistant was promoted to the 
vacancy, and the General Superintendent of the Rail- 
way Mail service promoted to be Second Assistant, while 
the Superintendency of the Railway Mail Service was 
itself filled by promotion from the ranks of that service, 
as were the Assistant Superintendency and the Chief 
Clerkship, The Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General 
was taken from the place of Chief Inspector. 

**Not only do these appointments evidence my strong 
desire to carry out true Civil Service ideas, but in July 
last, I brought about a complete change in the status of 
thousands of postal employés, both in the Department in 
Washington and i= the service at large, by the establish- 
ment of the merit system of promotions, which takes 
wholly out of the range of political or social influences 
the advancement in grade and salary of any of the people 
affected. The postal employés now govern their own 
advancement. They are passing examinations daily; 
boards, composed of their own members, conduct impar- 
tial examinations, and, upon the score of merit alone, 
promotions are made when vacancies occur. The far- 
reaching beneficial effects of this plan it is hard to over- 
estimate.” 

All this is true, but only so far as the Department at 
Washington is concerned; and this is greatly to Mr. 
Wanamaker’s credit. 

During Mr. Wanamaker’s administration he has made 
the following improvements in the service: 

1. He has established a more cordial relation between 
the outside post offices and the Department service at 
Washington, partly through a close study of the needs of 
the offices, but largely through a method never before 
attempted, viz., a personal visit to almost every one of 
them by a postmaster at a neighboring large office, 
usually the county seat, bearing the official credentials 
of the Postmaster-General, the express purpose of whose 
visit was not to inspect or reprimand, but- to help and 
encourage. This one measure, accomplished without 
expense to the Government, is believed to have done 
more than all other measures combined to bring about a 
better understanding and a better appreciation of the 
position of the post offices on the one hand, and of the 
Department on the other. 

2. Increased postal service in the West. In fifteen 
months 1,149.706 miles of mail service were added in 
the State of Washington, 80,000 miles in Wyoming, and 
160,000 miles in Idaho. 

8. A saving of time on manyroutes. The morning 
mail from New York to Boston arrives-nearly four hours 
earlier than formerly. The fast mail from the West 
makes a full day’s better time. The transcontinental 
mail is steadily maintained at a full day’s time less in 
transit; five hours have been gained between Chicago 
and New Orleans, and similar benefits have been given 
to allthe regian between Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. 

4. The enforcement of the Lottery law enacted 
through the efforts of the present postal administration. 
Owing to the persistent efforts of the Department and ‘is 

*When the Civil Service Law was before the Senate ten yeucs ag. 
President Harrison said: “This is what I understand to be theai: of 
thie legislation: that every clerk in adepartmentand every officer of the 
Government shall be entirely emancipated from every influence except 
those influences which may operate upon the the unofficial citizen. 
The intention is to remove not only coercive influences but the semblance 

of them, not only to withhold legal power to exact, but to withhold the 
use of official place which may be treated asan exaction.” Ale said fur- 
ther on the same subject to his during the same year: 

“Tam an advocate of Civil Service Reform. My brief experience at 
Washington has led me to utter the wish, with an emphasis I do not 
often use, that I might be forever relieved of any connection with the 
distribution of public patronage. I covet for myself the free and yn- 


purchased suppart of my fellow-citizens, and long to be able to give my 
time and energy solely to the public affairs that legitimately relate to 
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struggles of ths loc pediile ‘to recoup themselves 
doing, through other channels, what they now 
impossible to do through the medium of the mails. 
5. The Postal Aid Bill, the Act in force being the first 
one of general application. object is to carry Amer- 
ican mails under the American flag, postal compensation 
being based upon classified efficiency as to tonnage and 
speed of the ships. There are five specific purposes of 
the Act. First. To secure regular and quicker service to 
countries now reached. Second. To make new and 
direct commercial exchanges with countries not now 
reached. Third. To develop new, and enlarge old, mar- 
kets in the interest of producers and consumers under 
the reciprocity treaties, completed and in progress. 
Fourth. To assist in the promotion of a powerful naval 
reserve. Fifth. To establish a training school for Amer- 
ican seamen. 

6. The experiment of rural free delivery, which Mr. 
Wanamaker believes will be the precursor of almost 
universal free delivery. It has been successfully tried in 
forty-six communities. The argument in favor of this 
reform is that it would change the whole home life of the 
farmer. It would bring to him his newspaper regularly, 
without the expenditure of the time and effort on his 
part, and this would result in corresponding benefits to 
the city business man. The regular arrival of the paper 
or magazine, the easier ways to correspond, the general 
process of sending and recéiving articles by mail, will 
also keep the boys and girls contented in their rural 
homes and add to their ambition and their determina- 
tion to make the old farm pay. 

7. The addition of a Fourth Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral in the organization of the Post Office Department at 
Washington is an improvement, the value of which the 
general public would fail to understand; but any one 
who has had the honor of being at the head of the postal 
service can fully appreciate the results gained by this 
addition. The First Assistant is the chief business ex- 
ecutive, the Second Assistant is the master of transporta- 
tion, the Third Assistant is the Secretary of Finance, and 
the Fourth Assistant is the Supervisor of Appointments. 
This is a long step in the direction toward leaving the 
Postmaster-General free to consider and act upon ques- 
tions of moment. Heretofore the major portion of his- 
time has been taken up in receiving a horde of “ states- 
men”—from Congressmen to ward ‘heelers”—who, 
more or less eloquently, urged the claims of their friends 
for public position. 

8. A-Postal Museum has been started with a view of 
bringing about a wider knowledge of the postal affairs 
of foreign countries. Contributions have been received 
from Germany, Austria, Hungary, Great Britain, Cana- 
da, Australia, India, France and other countries. They 
explain, by means of photographs and models, the 
modes peculiar to each country of transporting the mails 
and of equipping postal officers. There are specimens 
of post-marking implements, photographs of buildings, 
models of mail wagons, letter boxes, and complete sets of 
books and pamphlets, as well as of forms illustra- 
ting systems of administration. The next meeting of 
the Postal Union, by the unanimous vote of the coun- 
tries represented, will be held in Washington. 

9. The sea post offices—i. e., offices on the large ships 
where the mailsare sorted—have been very successful. 
Incoming foreign mail is now expedited from two hours 
to a week above what it used to be. 

10. The Money Order System is about to be extended to 
10,000 additional post offices, a clear doubling of this 
service. The distribution of the mails in large cities 
has been expedited by the employment of machine 
stamping instead of hand stamping. Two new sizes of 
postal cards have been made, one smaller and the other 
larger than the present card. A uniform system of ac- 
counts has been devised for all Presidential post offices, 
which helps the postmaster as well as the inspector; for 
the latter, after learning how to examine one post 
office, will know thoroughly how to examine any other. 
The securing of an appropriation for_a new. post office 
building in the city of Washington. 

The following may be given as prominent items of the 
increased service and facilities during this administra- 
tion: 

Increase in the number of post offices from March 4th, 
1889, to date, 6,421. 

Increase in the number of free delivery offices for same 
period, 150. 

Increase in the number of Presidential offices for the 
same period, 465. 

Total increase in length of routes of mail service, same 
period, miles, 25,350.65. 
eo a increase in miles traveled, same period, 44,779,- 

Number of postal conventions signed and ratified for 
same period, the same being Parcels Post Conventions 
with the Leeward Islands, Salvador, Costa Rica, and the 
Danish West Indies, 4. 

Money Order Conventions for the same period, being 
conventions with Newfoundland, the Bahamas, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Chile and Ecuador, 5, 


*stantly set forth from: time to time. 









? . . 
with a possibility in the future of collections from house 
to house. eS 
Indemnity for lost registered mail, a reform which 
would be in accord with the practice of nearly every 
civilized country; if Congress does not make provision 
therefor, then the reduction of the registry fee to five 
cents. 
The establishment of a branch dead letter office on the 
Pacific Coast, thus saving the transmission of dead 
letters from that section of the country to Washington. 
The appointment of experienced supervisors, the coun- 
try being divided into districts with a supervisor in 
charge of each district. These officers would help post- 
masters to a properrperformance of their duties and in- 
terpret the regulations for them, 
Connecting the telegraph and the telephone, the two 
great servants of the people, with the postal system. 
Mr. Wanamaker says, sixty-four millions of people 
are taxing themselves to-day to the amount of $70,- 
000,000 annually to maintain the post office plant, and 
are denied the right to vitalize this magnificent machin- 
ery with the mightiest force which science has given to 
render that machinery most effective. I do not believe 
in the feasibility of this scheme; Ido not think that the 
Government should attempt to do anything that can be 
done a great deal better by private enterprise. 

The abolition of personal suretyship for postmasters 
and the employment of corporate suretyship in its stead, 
the cost of the bonds being paid for by the Government. 
The argument for this reform is that it would not only 
secure a better kind of protection, but relieve postmas- 
ters from the obligations usually imposed by the seeking 
from friends of the favor of becoming their bondsmen. 

The needs of the New York Post Office have been con- 
Mr. Wanamaker 
says that what is wanted is a large up-town office. To 
turn the present first floor of the Post Office into the 
chief sub-station to serve al parts of the town south of 
Canal or Houston Streets, from river to river, and to dis- 
patch the newpaper and magazine mails as rapidly as 
possible, is all that can be done properly with the old 
building.. .There should be a high, one-story building 
with a gallery, up-town, to speed the mails that go by 
rail from that section of the city. 

The use of pneumatic tubes, particularly between New 
York and Brooklyn. 

All this makes a record of which any public official 
should be proud. It certainly shows in the plainest pos- 
sible manner that the Post Office is constantly improv- 
ing. Every year, by the introduction of new appliances 
suitable to the progressive age in which we live, the - 
service is being made more valuable, not only in the 
great cities—the centers of business—but in the most 
remote parts of our land. “It looks very much as if the 
day was not distant when the ‘‘ chronic growler” will 
find his occupation gone; for there will be nothing left 
for him to growl about. 
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THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 





It is not easy to secure accurate information in regard 
to the extent of the famine in Russia, especially as the 
Russian newspapers are not allowed to discuss the mat- 
ter freely; but it is reasonably certain that 80,000,000 are 
suffering more or less for want of food. Probably, at 
least one-third of that number are actually starving, and 
it is very doubtful whether there is now food enough in 
Russia to feed the people until the next harvest. 

There have been great famines in India and China, and 
local famines in other.parts of the world; but it is. long 
since Europe has seen such a calamity as this, and it has 
come in what was supposed to be the granary of the Old 
World. The thought of these suffering millions must 
stir our hearts to the deepest sympathy; but this need 
not hinder us from inquiring into the causes which have 
led to this calamity and the influenceit may have upon 
the future of Russia. Ofcourse, the immediate cause of 
the famine was the failure of the crops, on account of 
unfavorable weather; but in other parts of the Empire 
the harvests were abundant, and in August there was 
undoubtedly food enough in the country to supply all 
the wants of the people for a year. A large amount of 
this has since been sold and exported. The exportation 
was stopped a few weeks since by order of the Govern- 
ment. The fact that it was stopped only by Government 
order is the best of evidence that the price of wheat at 
the seaports was not greater than it is at New York. 

Why then.are. these millions. starving?) We are told 
that it ison account of the: ignorance and peverty of the 
people and the lack of. railway accommodation which 
makes transporiation difficult. Very true; but Russia is 
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tion which overshadows every hut in the Empire and 
permits no man to act or think for himself. The Gov- 
ernment itself is responsible for the extreme ignorance, 
poverty and helplessness of its sixty millions of Russian 
peasants—and immediately responsible for its failure to 
provide against this famine last summer. 

The general responsibility of the Government for the 
degradation of the people is well understood. They are al- 
ways kept upon the verge of starvation by excessive taxa- 
tion and administrative oppression, and of late years they 
have become poorer than ever. They exist to furnish sol- 
diers for the army and funds for the Imperial Treasury, 
becoming every year more and more brutalized as their 
liberty is more restricted and their old, simple virtues 
are lost in drunkenness and the struggle for life. What- 
ever intelligence and prosperity there is is chiefly among 
the Dissenters, who are now suffering such severe perse- 


The Russia of which we have heard so much of late— 
the Russia of the Court and the Administration, or of 
the Nihilists and the Siberian convicts—is not the Russia 
of the sixty millions of peasants. It is the small, half 
Europeanized, ‘‘enlightened” “Russia, The Russia 
which is now starving is the unknown Russia, and it is 
this even more than the “enlightened” Russia which 
has suffered from the blind and brutal despotism of the 
Government. This famine is only a symptom of their 
condition. 

Aside from its general responsibility, the Government 
has failed to do what it might have done to avert this 
calamity. All through the autumn, when the condition 
of these provinces was well known, when the rivers were 
open, and there was an abundance of food in neighbor- 
ing provinces, the Government devoted its energies to 
the army—to the transport of troops, the filling of vast 
storehouses on the frontiers in preparation for aggres- 
sive war, and in collecting taxes from the starving. I 
am told that up to within a few years there was always 
grain enough stored in these provinces to save them 
from the danger of famine, but that the Government 
abolished these granaries as a fiscal measure. It is only 
now, when it is too late, when the rivers arefrozen, when 
transportation is almost impossible, and when an im- 
mense quantity of food has been exported, that the 
Government is making a pretense of vigorous action. It 
is certain that no adequate relief can now be given, and 
there seems to be great danger of the continuation of the 
famine over another year—the weather having been ex- 
tremely unfavorable and very little winter wheat having 
been sown. 

This is a possibility which the people of Europe must 
regard with unfeigned anxiety. Many supposethat the 
Czar is so much alarmed at the difficulties which may 
result that he has determined to declare war in the 
spring to direct the attention of the people to foreign 
conquests. I can hardly believe this myself. An empty 
treasury and a starving people can hardly be incentives 
to war in this age of the world, as they were in former 
times. Money is now quite as essential as men. And it 
is undoubtedly true that the Czar himself is opposed to 
war. He may be forced into it by those about him, but 
the attention of his chief adviser seems to be directed 
now to persecuting the Jews, Protestants and Dissenters 
in Russia rather than to the conquest of Southeastern 
Europe. 

What Europe has to fear from this famine is the out- 
break of revolution in Russia. The circumstances of the 
country are very similar to those which existed in France 
a hundred years ago, and which resulted in the French 

Revolution and the universal war which followed it. 
This is true ef the Government and the educated classes 
as well as of the starving peasants. Everything is ready 
for revolution. Here, asin France, famine may precipi- 
tate it, especially if it is prolonged over another year. 
There are, however, two questions which no one is pre- 
pared to answer: How far can the Czar depend upon 
the army? Is there any chance of the peasants finding 
leaders among themselves? As to the army it is probable 
that it has be enconcentrated upon the frontiers, notin view 
of an offensive war, but to remove it from the influence 
of the disaffected, starving people in theinterior. If this 
supposition is correct, it would seem that the Czar is not 
quite sure of the army. The soldiers are peasants, 
and would undoubtedly be in sympathy ‘with any 
general movement ameng tieir people. On the frontiers 
they are kept in ignorance of their present suffering, but 
if it is prolonged they must find it out, and it is at least 
doubtful whether they could be depended upon to put 
down a serious outbreak of revolution. The most im- 
portant question then is the second. The moujik is a be- 
ing by himself and seems to be almost as little under- 
stood by enlightened Russians as by foreigners. Liberals 
and Nihilists have equally failed to comprehend and 

attract him, but there are sixty millions of them and the 
man who can rouse them to action will control the Em- 
pire. It is not impossible that such a man may appear 
among these famine-stricken millions; but if he is to lead 
them he must be himself a mowjik, and it is very certain 
that he will not bea disciple of Tolstoi. He will bea 
man of fire and blood. 

It is true that no such leader has yet appeared in 
Russia, and that, except when stirred by religious enthu- 
siasm. the peasants have shown little inclination to re- 


in Europe that a moujik revolution is an impossibility, 
that devotion to the Czar is the governing motive of their 
lives. My impression is that this is no longer true, and 
that there are elements in the character of the Russian 
peasant which not only make a revolution possible but 
also make it probable that they will find leaders among 
themselves, capable of directing it. They have an in- 
tense belief in themselves and in the destiny of their race 
to transform the world, and they believe that voluntary, 
personal suffering is the highest virtue. These ideas have 
a passive side, of which the Government has taken ad- 
vantage; but they have an active side also, which the 
Government has known how to utilize in foreign wars. 
Thus far they have undoubtably exerted an influence 
favorable to the stability of the Government; but if some 
exceptionally gifted peasant, reflecting on these ideas in 
the midst of famine, should reach the conclusion that 
the Russian Government does not represent the Russian 
people he might well become a great revolutionary leader 
and turn the whole active force of these ideas against 
the Government. The peasants are too ignorant and 
stolid to be moved by ordinary arguments in regard to 
forms of government; but famine may move them to lis- 
ten to a peasant leader who would tell them that the 
Czar was their great enemy instead of their “little 
father.” This idea once well started among the peasants 
themselves would spread like wildfire, and it would 
revolutionize the Empire. 

But much as Europe would like to see a different Gov- 
ernment in Russia, it could not look upon such a revolu- 
tion as this without anxiety. No one can say that it 
would not be followed by as widespread confusion as re- 
sulted from the French Revolution, and by wars even 
more terrible than those of a hundred years ago. What 
could be expected of sixty millions of peasants inspired 
with the idea that it was their destiny to overthrow the 
existing ‘civilization, utterly unmindful of suffering or 
death themselves, armed with the best of modern weap-° 
ons fron the overflowing arsenals of the Czar and led by 
some Russian Napoleon? It is not a possibility to which 
Europe can look forward with much more equanimity 
than the Czar himself. Unless we have been grossly de- 
ceived in regard to the famine, a peasant revolution is 
possible. How far it is probable depends chiefly upon 
the question whether there exists a moujik capable of 
leading his people. Timealone can answer this question; 
but exceptionally great men do appear at critical periods 
in the world’s history, in unexpected places; and the 
ideas of which we have spoken are such as might de- 
velop a great leader among the Russian peasants. 

There is certainly a chance that the next eighteen 
months may change the character of the Russian Em- 
pire; and we shall watch the course of: events there with 
ever increasing interest. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, December 16th, 1891. 
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INDIRECT RESULTS OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
INDIA. 








BY GEO, F, PENTECOST, D.D. 





It used to be said that the Hindu faith was eternal and 
unchangeable. One has only to be in India for a year 
and have free intercourse with the people, and especially 
to come in contact with them as I have during the last 
year by way of religious discussion and debate, to dis- 
cover that Hinduism is about the most uncertain quan- 
tity religiously that can be found in this world of many 
religions. I have never yet been able to find one man 
among the learned or the ignorant who could define 
Hinduism to me. If half a dozen men together are as):ed 
what it is, there are apt to be as many different answers 
as there are different answerers. Its boasted philosophies 
cover every system of thought from the grossest mate- 
rialism to the most subtle pantheism. But it must be 
remembered that the philosophical systems of the Hin- 
dus are not understood by one out of ten thousand of the 
people; and it is safe to say that Christian missionaries 
have done more to make them known even to the edu- 
cated Hindus than ever their own pandits have done. 
Except among professional pandits the people have no 
interest-and no faith in their philosophies. The same 
may be said of their puranic beliefs. The great mass of 
the educated Hindus do not pretend to defend idolatry 
except so far as to say the ‘‘ women and the ignorant 
people must have some sensuous object of worship, for 
the reason that they cannot understand anything else.” 
This is the common answer. No educated Hindu will 
to-day confess that he worships an idol. He says ih 
justification of his presence in a temple, and his partici- 
pation in the idol ceremonials, that the great idols’ qr 


tion in grasping the idea of God. As for the rites, I have 
failed to find any intelligent explanation of them. The 
common answer of the priest in the temple is ‘“‘custom.” 
With this it begins and ends. The constant preaching of 
the Gospel and the diffusion of Christian truth, which is 
penetrating India like a new atmosphere, has made the 
ordinary and average educated Hindu ashamed of his 
religion. 

Driven from the defense or advocacy of idolatry, he is 
equally driven from any belief of the truth of the my- 
theologies of his ancient faith. Western learning, and 
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gods of the temples are but symbols to help the imagina-« 


don as utterly absurd the ancient science taught by his 
sacred scriptures, and with that, under the pressure of 
the historical and critical methods now being more and 
more understood by them, his faith in the antiquity and 
inspiration of his scriptures is going, if not largely gone. 

I have said that fifty years ago Hinduism as a system 
was almost solid. To-day we discover that there have 
occurred under the impact of Christian truth and criti- 
cism several great cleavages which are mightily influenc- 
ing all India. Not tospeak of the widespread skepticism, 
or perhaps it were truer to say agnosticism, prevalent 
among all classes of educated Indians, there are several 
great and growing schools of religious thought and faith | 
(or I might better say unfaith) in India. In Bengal, as 
its chief seat, we have the Brahmo-Somaj, which is a 
protest against modern Hinduism and an eclectic sys- 
tem of ethics which may be correctly described so far, as 
Hinduism minus idolatry and Christianity minus Christ. 
In Western India, among the Marathas especially, we 
have the Sadharan-Somaj, which is a theistic society. 
Except in its external social attachments to Hinduism, 
by reason of the still unbroken iron bond of caste, it is en 
tirely cleft away from Hinduism, and has no more like- 
ness to it than Mohammedanism has to Christianity, Then 
here in the Punjab we have the Arya-Somaj, which pro- 
fesses monotheism. utterly repudiates the Puranic or 
idolatrous system of Hinduism, and falls back upon the 
ancient Vedas as the only authoritative religious bOOk:; 
and yet they do not worship the fancied gods of the Ba- 
das. They are, in fact, a school of free thinkers, ani- 
mated at once with an intelligent opposition to idolatry 
and an intense hatred of Christianity. These three 
great cleavages are the result of the impact of Chris- 
tianity upon the great mass of Hinduism. 

It may be said by some that in all these Somajes we 
have organized enemies of the Gospel; that they can 
hardly be pointed at as evidences of the progress of 
Christianity. But there could possibly be no greater 
mistake thanthis. These are the signs of that process 
of destruction whichin such a contest precede the proc- 
essof reconstruction. It is certain that no such cleavages 
were seen in India before the coming of Christianity to 
these shores. Some one said to me the other day: ‘‘ How 
can you say that the presence of agnosticism and-infi- 
delity generally among the educated classes of Hindus 
isa sign of the progress of Christianity? It rather seems 
to me that Christianity, together with the Government 
system of education, is destroying what faith there was 
in the land.” The reply to this naturally is that before a 
true faith can come the old and false faith must give 
way, and that the point of unfaith is the point at which 
faith must begin her work. If a new structure is to oc- 
cupy the site of an old building, the old building must be 
demolished first and its ruins removed, That is what 
is going on in India.’ Iam not one of those who are 
lamenting the wide spread of infidelity among educated 
Hindus. No faith is better than a false faith, for the 
reason that a false faith adhered to is an utter bar to the 
coming in of a true faith. Atheism is better than either 
pantheism or polytheism, and especially that atheism 
which is the result of the abandonment of pantheism and 
polytheism. Then it should be remembered that there 
is absolutely no unity in the unbelief that is now possess- 
ing the minds of the educated Hindus, if it can be truly 
said that a mind can be possessed of unbelief. No man 
can long abide in absolute skepticism. Faith in something 
not one’s self is as salient in the human consciousness as 
cream is in milk. Now these new skeptics, who are just 
infidels as to their old faith, cannot long abide where they 
are. They will not go back to their old faith, and there- 
fore it is rational to conclude that they will go on, 
across the sandbeds of their present unbelief, to the new 
and true faith that has come to their land. 

The prevalence of theism in India is one of the sure 
signs of the progressive destruction of Hinduism. I 
have spoken of the agnosticism and infidelity of many; 
“but there is another large class of men who count them- 
selves strictly Hindus and who boast that they are true 
to their old faith. They declare their unbelief in idola 
try in its gross form, lament the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the people which prevents them from grasping 
higher ideas and truth; but for themselves are never 
tired of declaring that they believe in one God who is 
over all and above all. But if you ask them for the 
source of this faith they are at an utter loss. Their one 
God is not Agni, Varuna or Indra of the Vedas; it is not 
Brahma, Vishnu or Siva of the later Hmduism. It 
is God back of them, of whom these were either only 
manifestations or partial incarnations or symbolic repre- 
,Sentations. It cannot be that the one God whom they 
profess to believe in is the ‘‘ one without a second” of 
the Vadanta; for “It” is not a person at all, but only 
the “unknown and unknowable somewhat that lies back 
of phenomena.” Yet they profess to believe in one God. 
Who is this one God, this Eternal Spirit, at once omnip- 
otent and omnipresent and endowed with personal 
attributes? He is, in fact, none other than the God of the 
Christian; I may say also of the Mohammedan. That 
Mohammedanism introduced the truth concerning the 
being of the one only true God there can be no doubt; 
that this conceptign has been hightened and purified by 
the teaching of Christianity is equally and more than 
equally true. So that the growing belief in one God 
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silent forces which is eroding and disintegrating Hin- 
duism in every part of India. a 

Passing through India, especially through Central, | 
Northwest, Western and Southern India, one is struck 
with the decrepit and decaying monuments of a past 
and dying civilization. The temples, palaces, tombs and 
shrines are all in ruins or in a state of decay. Death is 
written over the face of it all. On the other hand, the 
buildings and institutions of a new civilization are 
springing up in the midst and by the side of the old de- 
cay, and that without using to any extent the materials 
of the old. The parallel to this is found in the state of 
the ancient religion of this land, as seen in contrast with 
the rise of the faith of Christ. As surely as the English 
language is steadily supplanting the vernaculars as the 
language of the cultured and the advancing class, so 
surely is Christian thought superseding the old thought 
of Hinduism. 

Thus far I have only mentioned a few of the indirect 
effects of Christianity upon Hinduism, as evidence of 
the decay of the latter under the influence of the former. 
There are scores of other facts as striking, yea, even 
more striking than those which I have mentioned. To 
me the evidences of the coming of the day of the Lord to 
this land are so many and so indisputable that I am daily 
more and more amazed, and wonder how any Christian 
can fora moment feel discouragement. The habit of 
consulting statistical tables in our missionary reportsand 
forgetting all else has blinded us, narrowed our horizon, 
’ and kept us from seeing the truth. The cry ‘‘Show us 
converts” is a most misleading one, and has misled many 
good missionaries, and under the criticism which is al- 
lied te this demand for converts has discouraged not a 
few. But even in answer to‘that demand for converts, 
when the time comes for me to say something on that 
head, I think our doubtful and critical friends at home 
will be surprised. It will, no doubt, be a matter of sur- 
prise tomany for me tosay that the burning question 
in India to-day in all missionary circles is not ‘‘ How 
shall we multiply converts?” but ‘*‘ How shall we overtake 
with Christian training and instruction those who are 
pouring in upon us faster than we have the teachers by 
whom to take care of them?” The fact is that while God 
is overruling a hundred forces, and directing them as 
well to the accomplishment of those indirect results 
which are preparing the way for the direct fruitage of 
the Gospel, he is delivering into our hands just as many 
converts as we are able to take care of. The multiplica- 
tion of converts in India to-day is altogether out of pro- 
portion to the number of evangelists and missionaries en- 
gaged in the work, as compared with the proportion of 
converts at home from among the non-Christians of our 
‘‘ Christian communities,” to the number of men and 
women engaged in direct Christian effort. In all India 
there are not as many missionaries as there are ministers 
of the Gospel in New York City, and yet the number of 
converts yearly in India will be from five to ten times as 
great as the aumber of conversions in New York. Give 
to India one-half the missionaries in proportion to popu- 
lation as there are ministers and Christian workers in 
America, and India will be evangelized in ten years, or at 
the very outside, in twenty-five. India has a population 
of 300,000,000 people. America, or the United States 
has, say, at the outside a little more than a fifth of that 
number; and yet India has not a three-hundredth part of 
the Christian force at work at the problem of Christian- 
izing this land as America has for the same purpose. 
Let American and British Christians double their force in 
India and we will show to the world, and lay down at 
the feet of Christ, a tenfold result for every double of 
agencies which are given. Will American Christians 
remember that instead of calling out insanely and igno- 
rantly for more converts they should be sending out in 
ever increasing numbers more laborers into this field 
where the harvest is ripening and in many places rotting 
on the ground for the lack of reapers and harvesters. 

LAHORE PUNJAB, November 3d, 1891. 

MUNICIPAL GAS WORKS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY JACOB H. HOLLANDER. 








AN urgent need of American city government is a 
more satisfactory relation with gas supply. Undisturbed 
control by private enterprise has proven clearly inade- 
quate. Partial regulation by public authority introduces 
new difficulties which largely counteract the good it ac- 
compliskes. A wider intermingling of public with pri- 
vate interests is made necessary, and this rather than ex- 
tended public activity seems to be the prime source of 
American political corruption. 

In discussions of the comparative merits of American 
and European municipal governnient it is frequently 
stated, in justification of our own institutions, that con- 
ditions in European cities are essentially different from 
those in our own, and that it by no means follows, be- 
cause succéss has attended the exercise of a wide sphere 
of public activity in Glasgow, Berlin and Vienna, with 
local self-government, qualified suffrage, and indirect 
representation, similar results could be attained in this 
country. An examination of the experience of a group 
of cities of the United States which ‘have pursued what 
sas been termed “the European method” in the regula- 
tion of gas supply i is, for this reason, of especial interest. 








Nine cities of the United | ‘States own and operate gas 
works. They are: Richmond, Alexandria, Charlottesville 


and Danville, Va., Philadelphia, Penn., 
Ky., Hamilton and Bellefontaine, O., and Wheeling, W. 

Va. A comparison of their manner of acquisition shows 
that Philadelphia, Danville, Henderson, Charlottesville 
and Wheeling were originally lighted by private corpo- 
rations. The first two reserved the right to buy out the 
works whenever it might seem desirable. In 1841 the 
influence of the Philadelphia Gas Company upon local 
politics became so manifest that this right was exercised. 
Control was unfortunately vested in a limited number of 
trustees, whom subsequent judicial decisions rendered 
absolute and irresponsible. In 1885 the term of this body 
expired, and the city assumed direct control. Danville 
and Charlottesville bought their plants, -respectively in 
1875 and 1876, in the expectation of providing a new 
source of public revenue. Alexandria, for the same 
reason, erected municipal works as early as 1850. The 
streets of Wheeling were lighted by a private corpora- 
tion on long term contracts until 1871, when unreason- 
able charges led the city to assume control. Hamilton 
similarly refused to renew contracts with a’ private com- 
pany and undertook the construction of a municipal 
plant in 1888. The corporation supplying Henderson be- 
came bankrupt through maladministration a few years 
after the construction of the plant. The city purchased 
the works at sheriff's sale, and after trying a long lease 
to private parties entered into direct control. Somewhat 
earlier a party of capitalists had applied to the City Coun. 
cil of Richmond for a charter to erect a plant for the 
manifacture and distribution of gas. Before granting 
the petition, the Council sent a committee to learn the 
experience of various Eastern cities. After visiting 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and a few others, the committee 
submitted a report so vigorous in tone that the petition 
was denied, and an ordinance at once passed for the con- 
struction of a municipal plant. 

The economic policy of public works is to render serv 
ice at the lowest price consistent with efficient service; 
or to realize the largest net returns consistent with rea- 
sonable charges, or in a less degree to do both. Mail car- 
riage, postal telegraph service generally conform to the 
mere cost of service. On the other hand, some 40 per 
cent. of the municipal revenues of Berlin are annually 
defrayed by the net revenues of public works. This dis- 
tinction appears in the present industry. Out of the nine 
cities, four—Hamilton, Bellefontaine, Danville and 
Wheeling—supply gas “‘ at cost.” Philadelphia, Richmond 
and Alexandria furnish it at rates yielding over and 
above expenses, large net revenues, used toward defray- 
ing the ordinary expenses of city government. Char- 
lottesville and Henderson endeavor both to operate the 
works as a source of municipal revenue, and to supply 
gas at a moderate rate. 

The economic results of public ownership will, accord- 
ingly, appear in a higher or lower gas rate in the first 
group of cities, in a higher or lower tax levy in the sec- 
ond. Any literal comparison of the average rates of mu- 
nicipal and corporation gas is, for this reason, misleading. 
The price paid a corporation is, at least in theory, for full 
value received. In the second class of public works, a 
new source of municipal revenue is made available, and 
the consumer regularly receives in his capacity as tax- 
payer, a virtual rebate from the price paid. The double 
comparison which this distinction makes necessary is of 
service in showing the economic results of municipal 
ownership from the respective aspects of gas consumer 
and taxpayer. 

The following table shows the rates of service, together 
with further details, prevailing in the first group of cit- 
ies—those wherein gas is supplied ‘‘ at cost”: 





Cost of Total Public 
Rate. coal. output. gas. 
WB ooses ccoseveccsrcsnee $ .75 «1.62 130,000,000 =: 24,754,300 
SED swenshscviocensensten 1.50 64.78 12,608,000 2,500,000 
ore 1.00 2.50 50,000,000 800 lamps. 
Bellefontaine. ............++.. 1.00 3.00 8,000,000 2,000,000 





The average price charged in the four cities is $1.06, 
The average charge in 603 cities of the United States is 
$1.85; in 71 cities of Ohio, $1.57; in 9 cities of Virginia, 
$1.82; in 5 cities of West Virginia, $1.79. 

Altho the interest of the consumer directs public policy 
in these cities, thétaxpayer is nevertheless benefited. In 
several, the gas bureau defrays the cost of lamp lighting 
and repairing. In all, gas is supplied free of charge for 
various public and quasi-public purposes. The amount 
of gas thus provided was, in 1889, about 40,000,000 cubic 
feet, equivalent to $33,750, which in the event of private 
ownership must have been provided by additional taxa- 
tion. 

One dollar and six cents per 1,000 cubic feet does not by 
any means represent the minimum rate at which municipal 
gas, when sold “ at cost,” can be supplied. Several reasons 
explain this. Of the four cities, Wheeling and Hamilton 
alone have entirely modern plants and employ the most 
economical processes. Wheeling is also satisfied with 
furnishing the cheapest gas in the country and maintains 
the present rate, altho further reductions are possible 
from out the large net revenues now annually turned 
into the city treasury. These amounted in 1888 to $27,166, 
in 1889, in spite of unusual outlays in enlargement and 
permanent improvement, to $6,204.44. The latest report 
available, that for the first quarter of 1890. shdws the 





Henderson, 





gross excess of receipts over expenditures to be: ‘ia 614.66. 
The Bellefontaine works are operated upon very conserv- 

ative principles. Mr. J. C. A. Campbell, editor of the 
Bellefontaine Republican, whom circumstances have 
made intimately acquainted with the cost of manufac- 
turing gas in this vicinity, writes: ‘‘ I am confident that 
with economical management, the price could be put 
down to 75 cents.” The Hamilton plant has only been in 
operation since May, 1890. The rate then established, $1.00 
per 1,000 cubic feet, was more or less a tentative price 
designed to succeed the corporation charge of $2.00. The 
superintendent’s manuscript report for July, 1890, shows 
a net profit of $633.88. This in the month of minimum 
consumption, and in face of the fact that leakage and in- 
cidental expenses, as with all newly built works, were 
unusually great. 

There is little doubt but that a city, owning a modern 
plant and operating it economically, can supply gas of 
superior quality at 75 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. Hamil- 
ton, Bellefontaine and Wheeling are doing this very 
thing. The 75 cents rate actually obtaining in the last 
city is not entirely due to cheap coal. In 1888, $2.25 in- 
stead of $1.62 might have been paid per ton, and some 
$5,000 would still have been turned into the city treasury 
as net revenues. The price of gas would remain unaf- 
fected with even a greater advance in cost of coal. 

Vassar College manufactures its own gas. The entire 
output is some 20,000 cubic feet per day, or about 6,000,000 
perannum. Coal is very high. The mere cost of cart- 
‘age from the Hudson River to the college is 60 cents per 
ton. Yet the total costof manufacturing gas of éxcellent 
quality is about 80 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. A hither- 
to unnoticed instance of public ownership presents even 
more striking testimony. The Government gas works at 
West Point, N. Y., were originally built for illuminating 
the United States Military Academy. At the present 
time gas is supplied to members of the post and to resi- 
dents of the town at cost price. The plant is worn out, 
leakage is very great, and process of manufacture waste- 
ful. The entire annual output averages 11,000,000 cubic 
feet, while coal costs $4.10 per ton. Yetin face of all 
this, the charge prevailing for a number of years has 
been 75 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. A newer plant 
and cheaper coal would probably mean a reduction of 
30 per cent. A number of years ago Prof. E. J. James 
quoted the testimony of Mr. Theobald Forstall, at that 
time President of the American Gas Light Association, 
to the effect that gas could be manufactured and placed 
in the holder in New York City at 45 cents per 1,000 cu- 
bic feet. Taking this estimate as the gross cost of manu- 
facture, adding 15 cents for distribution, repairs and ex- 
tension, 75 cents would still remain the rate at which any 
municipality,.once owning its plant, can supply gas of 
excellent,quality for private consumption, furnish it free 
for all public purposes, and in all probability have enough 
left to defray the cost of lamp lighting and repairing. 

The economic results of municipal ownership viewed 
from the standpoint of the taxpayer, appear less favor- 
able than is proper in the appended tabular statement, 
by reason of the inclusion of Henderson and Charlottes- 
ville, where, as has been said, publi¢ policy has regard 
for both consumer and taxpayer. This inclusion is made 
to avoid greater complexity in comparison: 














Cost of Price 
e of lamp Gross per M 
Net profits. publine gas. lighting. profits. cu.ft. 


Philadelphia. .. $807,205.32 $820,499.40 +$69,134.38 $1,919,850.80 $1.50 
Richmond...... 58,390.61 64,708.53 8,172.26 = 126,266.40. 1.50 
Alexandria..... 379.97 8,458.95 600.00 9,438.92 1.62 
Henderson...... 2,700.00 4,236.79  ...... 6,936.79 1.50 
Charlottesville. *2,500.00 2,000.00 ...... 4,500.00 1.50 





*Es timated upon the quarter ending December 3lst, 1889. 

tin addition to this $292,146.08 were expended in permanent im- 
provements. The entire sum, therefore, to be set as “ Gross 
profits ” to the credit of the works is $1,919,850.80. 

In a rigid economic comparison of public and private 
works, the only item to be placed over against ‘‘ gross 
profits ” is the amount obtained, in the latter case, in the 
form of municipal taxation. We have unfortunately no 
means of determining what this would be. The under- 
appraisement of corporation gas works is notorious. In 
many cities the entire plant isexempted from taxation. 
The Consolidated Gas Company of Baltimore, with a capi- 
talization of $17,400,000, pays taxes on $3,012,423 real 
estate and $4,137,480 stock. The whole yielded in 1889 
about $74,000 less than the mere cost of lamp lighting in 
the same year. 

The plain statement that ‘‘ Gross profits” represents an 
absolute advantage in favor of cities owning and oper- 
ating their own gas works, is made much more striking 
by simple illustration. Without municipal gas works, 
the receipts of the city of Richmond in 1889 would have 
been $58,390.36 less and the expenditures $67,875.59 
greater than was actually the case. In other words, 
$817,376.97 instead of $691,310.57 must have been pro- 
vided by direct taxation. Estimated upon a basis of 
$52,000,000, the levy must therefore have been $1.57 in- 
stead of $1.40. The difference, other things being eqyal, 
represents the economic result of municipal ownership. 
Yet the taxpayer does not flourish at the expense of the 
consumer. The average charge for gas in the five cities 
is $1.52, 83 cents less than the average rate in 603 cities 
of the United States. In Charlottesville the price has 
been, or soon will be reduced, while the Mayor of Rich- 
mond in his last annual message stated: 





“T think that the time is near at hand when we will be 
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rar te reduce the price of gas to $1.25 per 1,000 cubic | in Charlottesville since 1885. In Alexandria, thesuperin- | to mature years with no very profound trust in her par- 


It is interesting to notice the indirect economic influ- 
ence exerted bythe nine cities. The price of gas has 
. been appreciably reduced everywhere within large cir- 
cumferences described about them. Mr. J. Q. A. Camp- 
bell writes of the influence of Bellefontaine in this direc- 
tion: 


“T am satisfied that our example has caused a reduction 
of from 25 to 50 per cent, in the price cf gas over the State. 
Gas was furnished in Bellefontaine first at $3, then at #2, 
when private companies in neighboring towns were charg- 
ing $4. Consumers in other places heard of this, and be- 
gan tokick. The gas companies cursed Bellefontaine, but 
had to make a cut.” : 

The influence of Wheeling, with its lower rate and 
more prominent situation, has been even more widely 
felt. Indeed, it has been said that gas companies recog- 
nize the disintegrating effect of any neighboring redue- 
tion of price, and seek to prevent it by local associations, 
the purpose of which is merely to maintain existent 
rates. { 
~The most important econontic result of public gas 
works has undoubtedly been negative—immunity from 
the abuses of monopoly and the waste of attempted com- 
petition. The extent to which American cities have suf- 
fered in this respect is simply incredible. Competition 
has been tried everywhere, under the most diverse condi- 
_ tions, frequently over and over again in the same local- 

ity. It has failed on every occasion, never without caus- 
ing widespread economic disturbance. ‘‘ Competing gas 
companies have been the bane of Baltimore,” was the re- 
cent editorial declaration of a local journal. With five 
consecutive gas wars, involving a direct expenditure of 
from ten to fifteen millions of dollars, to say nothing of 
enormous indirect injury to public and private prosperity, 
it is not difficult to see why. Few cities of that size but 
have paid hundreds of thousands of dollars’ tribute to 
competing gas companies, in addition to suffering in- 
calculable indirect damage. . 

A natural consequence of the emphasis laid upon the 
negative benefits of public ownership, has heen slighter 
regard for positive economic advantages. Protection 
from gas monopolies and gas wars, rather than large net 
returns, or a lower rate of service, has been sought. 
This fact is to be borne in mind in an examination of the 
preceding tables. Of the nine cities, Philadelphia and 
Danville alone have rationally associated gas supply with 
related departments of municipal service. In Philadel- 
phia, the administration of gas and water supply, of 
street lighting and cleaning, of highways and public sur- 
veys, is combined under a single director in the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. Similarly, in Danville, gas sup- 
ply, water supply -and electric lighting, are under the 
superintendence of a single official. The possibility of 
similar combinations, with the greater efficiency, econo- 
my and harmony they involve, is one of the strongest ar- 
guments for the municipal control of industries of serv- 
ice. ‘ 

The social results of municipal ownership, like the gen- 
eral experience of American cities, have been to show the 
superiority of public to private enterprise in quasi-public 
industries. It is characteristic of public activity for 
the results of increased patronage or more economical 
methods of manufacture to be at once converted to the 
public interest. In gas supply this appears in greater illu- 
minating power, larger net returns and reduction in 
price. Gas corporations rarely lower their rates unless 
forced by threatened or actual legislation. Natural re- 
ductions in price have, on the other hand, regularly been 
made in each of the nine cities. In Danville the price 
was reduced after a few years of public control from the 
corporation charge of $4 pér 1,000 cublic feet to $2.50; 
again in 1885 to $1.90, and in 1886 to its present rate, 
$1.50. In Charlottesville gas. was sold by the private 
company from 1870 to 1876 at $5 per 1,000 cubic feet. 
The city took control in the latter year and at once 
changed the rate to $3. Further reductions were made 
in 1879 to $2.75, in 1884 to $2.25, in 1887 to $2, and in 
1888 to $1.50, and one to $1 is now contemplated. In 
Wheeling the price has been successively lowered from 
$3 in 1871 to $2.50, $2, $1.62, $1.50, $1.25, $1, 90 and 75 
cents. In Philadelphia it has fallen from $3 in 1866, and 
in Bellefontaine from $4 in 1874 to the current rates. 

Undue political influence has appeared only in the 
administration of the Philadelphia plant. This. as has 
been stated, arose from placing the control of the works 
in the hands of an irresponsible body of trustees, who 
the courts subsequently decided could not be displaced 
until the bonds issued for the construction of the plant 
had been paid. The city did not come into direct con- 
trol of the plant until 1885,when the last of the bonds so 
issued matured. Elsewhere, public ownership has at 
least prevented an unscrupulous corporation from be- 
coming a corrupting factor in municipal politics. Care- 
ful investigation has led Prof. E. W. Bemis, of Vander- 
bilt University, to conclude that the extent of positive 
political influence is a tendency toward employing mem- 

_ bers of the dominant political party. Even this does not 
generally extend to the more important positions. The 
superintendent in Richmond since 1886, he says, was.as- 
sistant. superintendent for the previous sixteen years. The 
superintendent in Danville has had his office for sixteen 

years; in Henderson, since the city took charge in 1882, 





-uniformly experienced from you.” 


tendent now in charge has been out of office only two 
years in eighteen. Yet in all these places there have 
been occasional changes of the party in power. 

The tendency of most of the cities concerned to assume 
control of other industries of service indicates how com- 
pletely satisfactory have been the general results of public 
ownership. Bellefontaine has constructed water works, 
Alexandria and Danville supply electric lighting. The 
Mayor of Richmond, in his last annual message, earnest- 
ly recommended that the city purchase and erect an 
electric plant of itsown. Philadelphia has for some time 
been desirous or doing the same thing, and last year ac- 
tually secured a committee appropriation. Through 
lobby influence it was subsequently stricken out. The 
verbal testimony of each of the nine cities is practically 
that which Mr. T. S. Williamson gives of Charlottesville: 

‘*A careful study of our experience can hardly fail to 
enableany unpartial mind to refute the statement that a 
city fails to subserve the real interests of its people in at- 
tempting to conduct such a department.” . 

JOHNS HoPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, MD. 





LORD BYRON’S WIFE AND HIS SISTER. 
FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
III. 


BY HENRY HAYMAN, D.D., 
SOMETIME HEADMASTER OF RUGBY SCHOOL. 


THIS portion of the series ends on February 22d, 1816, 
with the words “much more love. Ever yours, A. I. 
B.” But there are in it some indications that the writer 
is preparing for a change of front. Thus she says, on 
January 25th: 

“Shall I still be your sister? I [have resigned erased] 


must resign my right to be so considered; but I don’t think 
that will make any difference in the kindness I have so 














And again on February 14th: 

“ T won’t enter into explanations, but the reasons for my 
second letter* were meant to be the kindest. Now in 
answer to yours. Happiness no longer enters into my view. 
It can never be restored, and the greater or less degree of 
misery I must endure will depend on the principles of my 
conduct, not on its consequences. I deem it my 
duty to God to act asI am acting; and I am resigned to the 
misfortunes that may flow from that source, since by any 
other course I should forfeit my peace of conscience—the 
only good that remains to me.” 

When two ladies arrive at divergency of views, and 
one appeals, for her view, to sacred duty and conscience, 
as against the other’s view, we may suspect that what- 
ever ardor of attachment has prevailed between them 
will be likely to cool. Further, while Lady Byron was 
appealing thus her lawyers were whetting their forensic 
weapons against Byron. * 

Dr. Lushington was her leading adviser. Great expec- 
tations of a final and exhaustive disclosure of facts were 
raised by his death. He has been dead nearly thirty 
years, and the post-obit of information is yet deferred. 
As at first instructed by her parents on her behalf, he 
had advised that the facts did not necessitate a separa- 
tion; but on receiving a later disclosure from Lady Byron 
in person, his opinion was that ‘ reconciliation was im- 
possible.” Yet more; ‘‘ the facts ” so disclosed, were, he 
believed, ‘‘ utterly unknown to Sir Ralph and Lady Noel” 
(Milbanke). Their precise nature remains a secret still. 

Now this shows great tactical power in a young mar- 
ried lady. She had her three lines of defense—or offense, 
as the unknown facts may determine them—ready ar- 
ranged. The first was her lord’s alleged insanity; the 
next the facts disclosed to counsel through her parents; 
these turned, she had in reserve those disclosed by her- 
self. -The presumption is that all was matured and ar- 
ranged before her accouchement on December 10th, 1815, 
and that no facts of subsequent date can have been the 
basis of her determination to prove him mad or to for- 
sake him. 

It is supposable that had she borne a son, she would 
have felt strong enough through that new hold on 
Byron’s mercurial affections to condone his offenses. 
Even after reaching Kirby she clung a brief while to the 
hope of ‘an heir,” and in her letter of January 16th 
points it out to his sister as a means of working upon his 
feelings, and refers in conjunction with that subject toa 
project of his subsequently starting on a foreign tour. 
Taking all this into view, her belief in his madness looks 
like a coloreble one only. 

We saw how, in the later letters of January, 1816, she 
seems to be drawing a line of reserve between herself and 
Mrs. Leigh. 

The chasm was now before her. Should she take the 
plunge? It was the difference between ‘‘ the acting of a 
dreadful thing and the first motion”—that pause, the 
last, when ‘‘ the state of man” (and how much more of 
woman, and that woman a wife!) 

* Like to a little kiggdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection.” 

I think, then, we have here sufficient materials to esti- 
mate Lady Byron. But in forming that estimate large 
allowance is to be made, not only for her married trou- 
bles, but for her early isolation. An only child, growing 


* The letter quoted above, that ‘I have much to repair in my conduct 








ents’ judgment, and cut off by nature from the sympa- 
thies of near consanguinity, which draw out the charac- 
ter, but with a mind of considerable power, she seems, 
except during the first few months of wedlock and the 
shortly longer period of loving confidence in Mrs. Leigh, 
to stand a lone figure in the lofty social circle around her. 
Her resource would naturally have been Lady Melbourne, 
her aunt; but as soon as ever Byron’s addresses to her 
became pronounced, there flashed across the scene of 
courtship the frenzied figure of Lady Caroline Lamb, 
like a classic Fury shaking down domestic discord from 
her brandished torch, and making—by her unmentiona- 
ble complications with Byron himself—the very house 
impossible to his intended wife. Hardly are six months 
over her married head when Byron himself shows signs 
of being drawn back—as she thinks—into the vortex of 
those complications, with what actual result, save of 
keen anxiety to herself, we know not. Then come con- 
jugal bickerings; fits of long, cold, sullen silence broken 
by fierce outbreaks on Byron’s part, and coupled (as we 
must infer from the weight of facts on two leading advo- 
cates’ minds*) with some terrible outrage, real or imag- 
inary, to her person or her feelings. Her apparently sole 
confidante through these scenes of trial, so far, had been 
-her recently found sister-in-law. But the nature of the 
case, as the conjugal gulf widened, made it nearly im- 
possible for that confidence to be complete and unre- 
served. 

The positively unamiable character which her later 
letters betray should be set down greatly to the result of 
her forlorn isolation; as when a string, snapped. by over- 
tension, recoiling, twists upon itself, and becomes at once 
both broken and knotted. For her the connubial drama 
was cut short by an abrupt catastrophe; and if Byron’s 
anti-connubial conduct laid the train which produced 
that explosion, yet the spark which actually fired it 
came from her own hand. It would be hard, indeed, for 
a life mutilated and scarred by such a shock to retain 
any loveliness of character it may have had origiraily. 
No wonder if she shows in her later years the desolating 
effects of the heart’s sanctuary torn open and its shrine 
profaned, in a spirit harsh, domineering, self-righteous 
and dictatorial, with a faculty of putting others in the 
wrong and keeping them there. But here we come to 
the strangest part of her strange case. Throughout the 
later half of her life she was possessed with the notion 
that Mrs. Leigh had spoken of her with unkindly detrac- 
tion. But that lady, until aggravated by the contempt 
shown for her wishes in the trusteeship, seems to have 
been, on the contrary, never weary of her sister-in-law’s 
praises, and in one letter appeals with earnest confidence 
to the Rev. F. Hodgson, who seems to have shared her 
most private thoughts: 


“*Tf you have ever heard me say one word that could de- 
tract from her merits, or make you think me partial to his 
(Byron’s) side of the question?” . 


Her inquiry is in effect answered’ copiously in the very 
file of letters to which this belongs, in one of which she 
says: 


“In hisown mind there were and are recollections fatal to 
his peace, and which would have prevented his being happy 
with any woman whose excellence equaled or approached 
Lady B., from the consciousness of being unworthy of it.’’ 


The object of this eulogy, once fixed in an attitude of 
suspicion toward the writer of it, never wavered into re- 
lenting; and the subject of their last batch of letters in 
1851 was the wish of Mrs. Leigh amply and finally, as 
among her last earthly acts, to disavow all such impu- 
tations as Lady Byron, she believed, persistently imputed 
toher. ‘And is that all?’ was Lady Byron’s scornfu 
question, when she heard that solemn statement. On 
her part there was not a conciliatory word, not a trace of 
regret for the injurious suspicions and pitiless misjudg- 
ments which she had allowed to infest her mind, against 
one who had only erred in esteeming her too highly and 
loving her too well. 

And this was part of Lady Byron's only subsequent 
letter: 


‘*As I have received the communication whicb you have so 
long and anxiously desired to make—and upon which I of- 
fered no comment except ‘ Is that all?’—I have done all in 
my power to contribute to your peace of mind. But I re- 
main under the afflicting persuasion that it is not attained 
by such means as you have taken. Farewell.” 


To which Mrs. Leigh replied: 


“T feel sure you would not w'llingly be unjust, and, 
therefore, after much perplexiag and deep consideration, I 
have determined again to address you. My great wish for 
an interview with you arose partly from a secret desire to 
see you once more in this world, and still more to have the 
means of convincing you that the accusations which I had 
reason to believe had heen broyght against me by you were 
unfounded; and at this, if only from the recollection of the 
affection that once subsisted between us, you cannot be 
surprised. I had not, and never implied that I had any- 
thing to reveal to you with which you were not previously 
acquainted on any other subject. Nor can I at all express 
to you the regret I have felt ever since those words escaped 
you, showing that you imagined I had ‘ encouraged a bitier- 
ness of feeling in Lord Byron toward you.’ I can as sol- 





* Not only did Dr. Lushington declare, as above stated, reconciliation 
impossible, but Byron’s counsel, Sir 8. Romilly, on hearing the statement 





toward you, forever having pained you by mistrusting your kindness,” 
etc. 


abandoned his client’s case. 
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emnily declare to you as if I were on my oath or on my death- 


~ bed, that I never did so in any one instance, but that I in- 
variably did the contrary.” 

And she goes on vo appeal to letters of her own to her 
brother and of his to her, then extant, as evidencing the 
truth of her assertion. This letter has a simple and dig- 
nified pathos. It bears in every line the writer’s longing 
to smooth out, before passing from this world, the 
wrinkles of injustice and estrangement—those deeply 
folded dog’s ears in Lady Byron’s mind—which had now 
been gathering tenacity for over twenty years. With 
that olive branch in her hand, she had gone to Reigate 
and brought it back rejected. This ultimate passage in 
their personal histories sets the seal on the opposite 
characters of these two women. As far as we know the 
appeal met with no reply. 

It is as if Lady Byron’s mind, with all its calm, clear 
insight—for she was fond of mathematics—and all its 
force of will, had received a fatal twist of proneness to 
prejudice which gathered force from her superior men- 
tal powers and harbored delusions to waich she became 
aprey. Her mind seems one which lets the evil seeds 
of suspicion lodge there too easily. No doubt as regards 
Byren and Lady Caroline Lamb it was difficult for her 

to keep a perfectly open mind, however unwise the 
indulgence of her surmises muy have been. But we 
find her, a few years later, turning the same bull’s 
eye of suspicion upon that ‘‘ dearest Augusta” whom she 
had found worthy of unreserved confidence before 
ascribing to her a course of detraction of which she.was 
never guilty, and earlier, a malignant influence in hard- 
ening Byron’s mind against herself, which all we know 
of Byron’s sister absolutely contradicts. While yet fur- 
ther, after Mrs. Leigh’s death, and when she was herself 
on the threshold of the grave, she is believed to have 
made to Mrs. Beecher Stowe that monstrous disclosure 
which only showed that the barbed arrow of jealousy 
and resentment, which for half a century she had borne 
rankling in her bosom, had spread its taint to a sympa- 
thetic brain. The fact above pointed out, that Mrs. 
Leigh was Ada’s godmother, shows that in January, 
1816, such a hideous thought could have found no place 
in her mind. But further, if it had been then believed 
by her, she would but condemn herself as a monster of 
hypocrisy for continuing on a footing of intimacy, altho 
of abated cordiality, for a large part of her after lifetime 
with a woman whom on that supposition she ought not 
to have touched with a pair of tongs. Itis quite possi- 
ble that Byron, once on the scent of her jealous misgiv- 
ings, “fooled her to the top of her bent” therein, and 
further. In hissavage Mephistophelic moments nothing 
was sacred to him. He was fond of dark hints about 
deeds too wild and terrible to name, suggesting tales of 
scandal of which he was at once the hero and the vil- 
jain. By some such he may,have shown his resentment 
for the well meant, but perhaps too plainly paraded 
efforts of his wife to reclaim him. And she, in the 
moody musings of a life terribly prolonged through 
sequestration and widowhood and solitariness, altho in 
the real sense no more mad than was Byron, yet since 

“To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the,brain,” 

may have shaped on such wildfire innuendoes her last 
world-astounding statement. But we might, on the 
ground of intrinsic absurdity, have safely dismissed the 
whole as the nightmare-nemesis of a heart resentful, 
stern and cold, working in union with a morbid imagina- 
tion anda brain fertile in illusions, even if her grandson, 
writing in 1869, as if familiar with her private papers. 
had not declared that ‘they do not contain any accu- 
sation of so grave a nature as that which Mrs. Stowe 
asserts was*told her.” 

Mr. Motley, in his correspondence (Vol. I, p. 235), 
speaks of her as being in 1858 ‘‘as kind and earnest as 
ever”; and probably to all her circle of general friend- 
ships this would be the prominent aspect of hercharacter, 
perhaps absolutely to all except Mrs. Leigh and family, 
who lay too close to the source of her suffering. Lady 
Byron was one of those in whom love and pride work 
with equal and converging power in favor of a lovable 
object, while found worthy; but who, having a strong 
faculty of moral criticism, allow a disillusion on this 
head to carry all before it, until pride casts out love and 
cuts into the fiber of character like a cancer. Her lot in 
life was such as to harden all that was tenderest, to chill 
all that was warmest in woman. We have seen how she 
froze up toward Mrs. Leigh, and ended by entertaining 
the most horrible of all her delusions—of ail possible de- 
usions—toward that lady. The poison of her own life’s 
cup had mounted from the feelings to the intellect. No 
more melancholy proof of the intense power of human 
affections, outraged and estranged, to recoil in outrage 
yet more awful. was ever gathered from the tragedy of 
life. * : 

It seems to be not unlikely that whatever she stated to 
her counsel, supposing it to be some enormity of outrage 
ascribed to her husband, was really a hallucination of 
similar kind at the root. The lawyers had nothing by 
which to test it. There was nothing in herself to-suggest 
its falsity. Her calm, judicial and methodical manner 
would procure it primdé facie acceptance, while Byron’s 
own reputation offered no ground for resisting it, What 
shape it took it would be idle to conjecture; but antece- 
dents suggest that something in his relations with Lady 








| Caroline Lamb was the germ out of which it grew; and 
the unwillingness to wound the feelings of Lord Mel- 
bourne and his family connections accounts for the im- 
penetrable secrecy in which to the now third generation 
it is shrouded still. I incline to think that it will so re- 
main, and that nothing but the gratification of idle and 
prurient curiosity would result from its disclosure. 

Byron’s late awakening to some higher truth and larger 
destiny than he had owned, save by fitful glimpses, pre- 
viously, was, as I endeavored earlier to show, recognized 
by his sister. That vision of the nobler life came too 
late and too brief to undo the evil he had wrought. His 
child, Allegra, was in her grave; “Claire,” the mother, 
was hastening to hers, her days shortened and clouded 
over by his atrocious faithlessness. He had left the Guic- 
cioli under an uneffaceable stain. He had bequeathed to 
his wife and sister the germ of alienation, to ripen years 
after his death into coldness and calumny, and develop 
later a horrible virus of malignant delusion. But for 
“the blight which he cast upon her, Lady Byron might 
have expanded into a lovable and loving matron, the 
harsher edge and narrower lines of her character lost in 
the ampler development of womanly kindness, and with 
no trace of the morbid imaginings which the mordant 
corrosive of an unhealed wrong bit ever deeper into the 
tablets of memory. Wholly apart from her interest for 
usas Byron’s wife, what a terrible study of a female 
heart she offers! 





But Mrs. Leigh shines with a full orb of sisterly and 
matronly tenderness, in a halo of Faith, Hope and 
Charity combined, which only gather ampler luster 
from her intellectual mediocrity, from the wayward and 
fitful genius of her brother, and from the “seared and 
blighted” experience of her more highly gifted sister-in- 
law. One might carve on ber monument the last verses 
of Psalm cxx: ‘‘My soul hath long had her dwelling 
with him that hateth peace. Iam for peace, but when 
I speak they are for war.” Yet, ‘‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children of God,” 
even tho their labor, for this world, be in vain; and that 
is the blessing which cleaves to the memory of the Hon. 
Augusta Leigh. Her letters to her brother and his to 
her, must, one would think, be preserved somewhere. 
They would probably be of great personal interest as fur- 
nishing further illustrations of both their characters; but 
-I do not think they would materially modify the con- 
clusions arrived at above: 
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A LETTER FROM A SOUTHERNER [0 A 
SOUTHERNER. 


PROPOSED SOLUTIONS OF THE RACE PROBLEM. 
BY-O. O’B. STRAYER. 





My DEAR Harry: Akin to the suggestion to remove 
the Negroes to unoccupied Government lands, is the sug- 
gestion to purchase several States and make exclusive- 
ly black States of them. Of course States are always to 
be bought by the dozen, the same as clothespins or shoe- 
strings. Recently thissuggestion was made to me by a 
professional gentleman of some standing who was born 
and raised in one of the ‘* black” States, but who now 
lives inthe North. The strangest part of it is that he is 
one of the most ultra and uncompromising advocates of 
“ States rights” Iknow. The proposition did not originate 
with him, having been more than once broached in that 
temple of wisdom and statesmanship, the Congress of the 
United States. I encouraged him to talk about it, how- 
ever, on the same principle that we encourage the in- 





mates of lunatic asylums to air their several monomanias 
when we visit them. , 

** Where shall we begin the purchase,” I asked—‘‘ with 
New York? It did not get the World’s Fair, and it ought 
to haye something; suppose we begin with New York.” 


**T didn’t mean New York,” was the somewhat crusty 
“answer. 


‘‘ Well, then, Massachusetts, with her Boston Common, 
her Faneuil Hall. her Bunker Hill Monument, her Old 
South, her Harvard University, her Plymouth Rock, her 
thousand and one manufacturing and commercial inter- 
ests. There is a fine old civilization, all cut and dried, 
and ready for the colored man to step in and have a good 
time.” 

‘*T didn’t mean Massachusetts.” 

“* How, then, would ‘Maryland, my Maryland,’ do? I 
have no doubt she would like to sell out. The shores of 
the noble Chesapeake are noted for their fish, oysters and 
canvas-backducks, their peaches, cantaloupes, watermel- 
ons and sweet potatoes, all of which the colored man is 
very fond of.” 

‘* T didn’t mean Maryland.” 

** Well, let us drop down a little further. How would 
Georgia—the Empire State of a New South, with her 
beautiful ‘Gate City,’ her hundreds of booming towns, 
her four thousand miles of railroad, her almost countless 
new industries, her vim and her enterprise—do for a 
black State?” ; 

‘*T didn’t mean Georgia.” 

To be sure he did not. He did not mean anything—a 
common ailment with those who discuss this problem. 
He was simply trying, as so many have done, to evade a 
question which has got to be faced and soberly an- 
swered. 

Suppose that the “‘black State”.proposition could be 














carried into effect, and that an amicable arrangement 
could be made by which the whites of several of the 
Southern States would abandon them to the exclusive 
use of the Negro, what would be the result? The first re- 
sult would be to precipitate the very social equality 
which is so much dreaded. These States would hold the 
balance of political power, and every colored Congress- 
man and Senator sent to Washington would be a little 
lord. They would be sought after, courted and féted, 
and overwhelmed with social attentions. They would be 
the biggest men in Washington. 

The second result would be to make these pivotal 
and possible purchasable States the battle ground of 
every important campaign. Money would be poured 
into them by millions, and such scenes of bribery and 
corruption would be witnessed as have never before dis- 
graced any country. Just as Monaco is devoted to gam- 
ling and nothing else, so these States would be devoted 
to political chicanery and nothing else; and it would not 
take long for them to become a worse blot on American 
‘civilization than Monaco is on European. 

Now it is as plain &s plain can be that if we cannot 
deport the Negroes, cannot colonize them on vacant 
Government land, cannot create States for their exclu- 
sive occupancy, cannot distribute them over the face of 
the whole country , they have got to stay just where they 
are. The problem which the South and the nation has 
to solve is not how to get rid of the Negro, not how te 
reduce nim to and keep him in a condition of semi-servi- 
tude, but, recognizing the permanence of his present en- 
vironment, how to make the most of him therein. 

And now I will answer your question as to what it is 
I * demand” for the Negro. 

The answer is simple enough. I demand for him 
nothing more or less than simple justice. I demand 
that, regardless of ‘‘ race, color or previous condition of 
servitude,” he be treated precisely as other men are 

treated. I demand that in all civil affairs his race shall 
be as entirely left out of consideration as is the race of 
the Hebrew, and his color as is the olive hue of the 
Spaniard and Italian. I demand that he have, in local, 
State and national politics, a fair share of office and 
trust. I demand that all places of public entertainment, 
conveyance, amusement and instruction, and all lines of 
industry be open to him on the same terms they are to 
other men. I demand that no door, excepting a private 
door, be closed against him because he is a black man, 
but that every avenue to knowledge; wealth, honor and 
prosperity be as free to him as the public thoroughfares 
arenow. I demand, ina word, that it be forgotten that 
he is a ‘Negro and an ex-slave, and remembered only 
that hé is'#‘man and a citizen. I lemand that each of 
our Southern States rise to a statesmanlike appreciation 
of the situation, promptly enact such legislation as will 
accomplish the above ends, and having enacted, enforce 
it. Finally, I demand, in case of the failure of the 
States to do so, that the United States promptly enact 
and unflinchingly enforce laws calculated to accomplish 
the desired ends, and make this in fact, as it is in name, 
a ‘‘ free country ” from Maine to Texas’ and from sea to 
sea, 

And now I can imagine I hear you say: ‘‘ His demand 
is for nothing less than social equality, and he would en- 
force it with Federal bayonets.” 

Not so, my dear friend. At the risk of repeating what 
I have said in a previous letter, allow me to say that 
common enjoyment of public advantages has nothing 
whatever to do with social equality. Almost every day 
of my life I ride in horse cars or steam cars with colored 
people without feeling that 1 place myself under any 
social obligation to them. Every Monday morning that 
Iam at home, I anda number of other gentlemen, most- 
ly Southerners, meet in friendly conference with about 
an equal number of colored men, not one of whom has 
taken advantage of the occasion to push his social claims 
one hair’s breadth. In our magnificent park, white and 
black meet without any compromise of supposed relative 
position. At a free library, which I sometimes have occa- 
sion to use, I find sitting at the mahogany table next to 
me, or even at the same, colored urchins who apparently 
enjoy their illustrated papers hugely, but who have 
Néver abused their position by a single act of familiarity. I 
have frequently eaten in the same restaurant or café with 
colored men—as any one has who has traveled northward 
or westward from the National Capital—and have invari- 
bly found them more interested in their knives and forks 
than they were in taking advantage of the propinquity 
of a white gentleman to promote their social equality. 

No man of sense for one moment thinks that a com- 
mon enjoyment of public benefits, such as free schools, 
free libraries, horse cars, steam cars, concerts, lectures, 
dining rooms and even churches, necessitates social 
equality or even personal acquaintance. A prominent 
Southern man of my acquaintance, recently gave a din- 
ner to the members of his county “bar.” Altho there 
was one colored man among his professional associates, 
he did not invite him. That was his privilege. There is 
no law in the United States (nor will there ever be one) 
which regulates the number of a man’s guests or deter- 
mines who shall be the recipients of his “ pasteboards.” 
I must say that I thought the omission in the worst of 
taste, the more especially so because the same day a lady 
member of his family drove proudly through the streets 
in company with a member of the Chinese Legation, a 
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fat, ynwholesome, nauseating yellow fellow, who looked 
for all the world like a great swollen Colorado potato 
bug, and who could not “ have held a candle” to any one 
of a score of Negroes in the same town. But de gustibus 
non, % 


I have nothing against the Chinaman and nothing 


_ against the Indian; at the same time an ‘“‘ Anglo-Saxon 


prejudice” which is so discriminating puzzles me. It 
puzzled me in. this case, and it puzzled me in the case of a 
coarse loud-mouthed woman who afflicted me in a rail- 
way station in Virginia recently. In one breath she loudly 
proclaimed,too evidently for the benefit of those present, 
that she was a descendant of Pocahontas, and in the 
next she indignantly wanted to know ‘“ what them nig- 
gurs is doin’ of in here?” Between any Indian that I have 
ever seen and some Negroes that I have seen, I am frank 

‘ to say that I should choose the Negro every time. Here is 
what is said of the two by a gentleman who is at the head 
of the leading Indian school in the country, and who 
cannot be supposed to be prejudiced against the red 
man: ‘‘ The Negro, forbidden an education by law, work- 
ed his way into citizenship and manly self-support. The 
Indian, with Harvard and every school in the country 
open to him, is still an impotent.” 

In conclusion, a word about those “‘ Federal bayonets” 
which seem to enter so largely into the nightmares with 
which so many of my Southern friends are afflicted. I 
am not in favor of Federal bayonets or any others where 
they can be dispensed with. I am, as I think you know, 
a somewhat extreme individualist. I believe that the 
least government consistent with social order and prog- 

ress the best. I brook no interference with the indi- 
vidual where such interference is not absolutely essential 
-to the public welfare. I brook no interference with 
local self-government, except for cause. I believe in 
local self-government as I believe in my life; but if the 
local government will not govern, then somebody else 
must. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 











THERE are two classes of cantankerous people, one of 
them useful, the other not. The first are the grumblers, 
who not only will not stand being “‘ put upon,” but will 
get the matter righted, no matter at what trouble and in- 
convenience to themselves. These are-.a terror to evil- 
doers in the shape of Jacks in office, cheating cabmen, or 
too autocratic railway companies; and the public are 
greatly indebted to them, tho in social life they, are not 
generally attractive. The second kind are bent upon giv- 
ing as much trouble to others as the law will permit them 
to do; sticklers for rights that only exist in their own 
imagination. Of this class, the man who will not show 
his railway ticket is a well-known example. ‘I’ve paid 
my money, and that’s enough,” he doggedly says; and 
delays a whole trainful of passengers by his doltish obsti- 
nacy. I remember a very rich man of this description 
who had a season ticket on the Southwestern line; he 
was well known upon it, for his appearance was pecu- 
liar, so that this doggedness of conduct was not of much 
consequence. Buton one occasion I happened to be in 
the same carriage with him when a ticket collector who 
was unacquainted with him made the usual inquiry. 
The old gentleman did not even vouchsafe an answer, 
but stared stolidly before him. ‘‘ I must see your ticket, 
sir.” Noanswer. This monolog went on for some time, 
till at last a young gentleman in the corner of the car- 
riage observed, pathetically: ‘‘ He won't show it, con- 
ductor; it’s no use. I know him so well; he’s my father.” 
This class of men now frequents the tram cars, and I am 
glad to see that the magistrate takes a very short way 
with them—‘‘ Twenty shillings, or ten days.” 

Some men are so risky and imprudent that one has a 
doubt whether they are not women in men’s clothes. A 
witness in a case of watch robbery the other day, pulled 
out his own watch in illustration; and it attracted the at- 
tention of his worship. ‘‘ Let me look at that, sir;” and 
it was handed up tothe bench. ‘‘ How do you account 
fot a person in your position possessing a gold watch 
with a crest and monogram?” and he had such a diffi- 
culty in doing it that the article was ‘‘ retained for in- 
quiries.” On the other hand a person of insured position 
can wear anything. The eccentric commandant of a 
great garrison town had. the most gorgeous watch-chain 
eyes ever beheld. I said to him one day: ‘That chain 
must surely have cost a fortune, General.” ‘‘ [It cost me 
seven and sixpence,” he replied. ‘It’s only mosaic 
gold.” ** Who would have thought of a man in your 
position wearing such a thing as that?” ‘‘ Just so, my 
young friend” (for I was but a lad at the time, as may be 
gathered from my inquiry); ‘‘ and that is the very reason 
why I do wear it.” 

A late decision in a law court as to what one may say 
of one’s enemies has excited much animadversion. It is 
held that to call a man a thief is a libel; but if you put it 
stronger, and call him a thief with a big D before it, it is 
only mere abuse. Tho at first sight it may seem absurd 
that malediction added to injury should lessen its force, 
thie yaling ie quite in accordance with common sense. 

accusing a man of a crime, ‘‘ the English 
pe sg is never used; when it comes to swearing at 
him we swear “at large.” Similarly, tho it almost 


seems a contradiction in terms, an insult is not in reality 
so unpardonable as a slight. The former may be caused 
by an ebullition of temper, instantly repented of; the 
latter is only to be explained by a deep-seated contempt 
for its object. Still, it is curious that in the eye of the 
law, not only do “‘hard words break no bones,” but may 
in a sense be said to mend them. 

The triumph with which a district hails its centena- 
rian would be intelligible enough if it took place on 
sanitary grounds; it would have something justly to 
boast of, if its climate had anything to do with his 
longevity. Butitis merely the fact that a man has lived 
a hundred years which, it seems, arouses the enthusiasm 
of his neighbors. They say to themselves: ‘‘If he has 
done it, why should not we do it?’ and celebrate their 
own looked-for victory over death in his. What a hu- 
miliating spectacle is this clinging to life, when all that 
makes it worth living has departed from us, or remains 
the mere shadow of what it was. A poor old soul who 
had reached this extremity of old age, was absolutely 
made to preside at a banquet the other day, given in his 
honor, to the next oldest of his neighbors. At the 
Egyptian feasts there was but one skeleton, but here 
there were seventy-seven. ‘‘ The gallant centenarian,” 
we are told, ‘‘sang the national anthem,” and was after- 
ward driven round the town “ at the head of a proces- 
sion of octogenarians.” Quite a new sort of “Eighty 
Club.” Anything more ludicrous—but for its being so 
pitiful—was surely never imagined by a cynic. I confi- 
dently expect to find some day under the head of 
‘‘Amusements” in the daily papers, an advertisement of a 
centenarian ball, ‘‘ These interesting relics have been 
collected from all parts of the country, and will probably 
be now beheld for the last time.” It is not meant ill, 
perhaps, but this nineteenth century notion of what is 
due te extreme old age is deplorably irreverent. 

LONDON. ENGLAND. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


THE Senate honored itself at last by ratifying the 
Treaty of Nations in regard to the slave trade in Africa- 
Sixteen European powers had already signed it at Brus- 
sels many months ago. We were slow for two reasons: 
we did not want to see Africa divided among the nations, 
and we had the Monroe Doetrine before our eyes and 
felt we must avoid the possibilities of entangling alliances 
with foreign governments. The Senate carefully ratified 
the antislavery clause of the Treaty, and disclaimed any 
interest in the protectorates established on the Dark Con- 
tinent by other powers. There is an especially interest- 
ing paragraph to those of us who believe in the temper- 
ance cause; this is to regulate the sale of intoxicating 
liquors among the natives. America and England have 
poured sixteen million gallons of alcoholic drinks into 
Africa annually during the last few years; unless it is re- 
stricted Africa will become a darker continent than it is 
now. The Monroe Doctrine is the only foreign policy 
the United States has, and it is well to adhere to that as 
long as it is necessary; but the time is coming when we 
shall be obliged to have a broad, well-defined foreign 
policy. 

The completion of the Nicaragua Canal will be one of 
these persuaders, and the little republic of Chile may be 
another. About Chile we have two views presented us 
here. In Naval circles they admit the possibilities of 
war; they say Chile dawdles over her trials of the sailors 
of the ‘‘ Baltimore” with intent. She hurries on the 
building of the ‘Captian Pratt” in France; it will be a 
more heavily armored shipthan any in our Navy, and 
we should find it hard to meet her. Chile looks to that 
ship and her delayed trials to make us trouble. 

Deny it as they will, there is a quiet preparation go- 
ing on in our Naval circles. If you ask, they will tell 
you, ‘“‘In time of peace prepare for war.” This is all 
you will get. 

Inthe meantime Mr. Blaine has the reputation of hold- 
ing conferences with the President and the Chilean Min- 
ister, always with a view to peace. The President is pre- 
paring a special message to Congress on the subject. 

The Chilean Minister performs his social duties with a 
care and precision that are almost pathetic: he went up 
to the Senate and was introduced to the various Sena- 
tors. Isaw him at the White House, reception morning, 
among the crowd, with his spectacled eyes and high ro- 
man nose, and a look of entire amiability. Wherever 
diplomats are invited he goes, with a peaceful and guile- 
less aspect; he is polite to the ladies and suave with the 
gentlemen; and to-morrow he may be recalled by his 
Government, and we plunge into a war with little Chile. 

Mr. Egan, our Minister to Chile, is perhaps not the 
best appointment that could have been made; but I am 
told in diplomatic circles that he has been very much 
abused by Gur newspapers here. He is an Irishman and 
a Fenian, and the English diplomats in Valparaiso hated 
him from the beginning and made his position as un- 
comfortable as they could in every way. Mr. Egan was 
in the delicate position of trying to maintain neutrality 
between two possible Governments, in each of which he 
had friends. When the Balmaceda party was upper- 
most, refugees came to the United States Legation and 
sought shelter, which was given them. When the Con- 








gressional party was uppermost, the Balmaceda parties 








sought refuge. It is impossible to refuse an asylum 
under such circumstances; you cannot turn gentlemen 
whom you know—cultivated men—who have been 
friends, into the street for a Spanish-American mob to 
murder at sight. The English legation sheltered a few, 
the Spanish legation sheltered thirteen. 

Mr. Egan is a warm-hearted Irishman, and is not to 
blame for sheltering people who come tohim. Our min- 
isters in Mexico have done it again and again, finding it 
impossible to refuse shelter to men who would have no 
trial and no justice if they are taken. 

Those countries are only half civilized, and there must 
be an unwritten law for our ministers there which would 
not be necessary for France or England. 

Mr. David Bennett Hill has at last taken his seat, and 
has received more congratulations than are usually given 
to a new Senator. The reason probably is that Mr. 
Hill’s position is in a manner forecast; his reputation, 
such as it is, has preceded him; we know beforehand 
what he willdo. After he was sworn in, Mr. Chandler, 
of New Hampshire, promptly brought forward a bill 
which will meet the exigencies of any case like that of 
Mr. Hill’s. This bill requires that hereafter any Senator 
who shall be elected shall resign any other position in- 
compatible with the duties of a Senator, and be ready to 
fulfill those, and those alone. 

It will be interesting to see if this bill passes both 
Houses. 

Mr. Chandler is prompt and “‘puggy” (the word means 
more than decided, but not so bloodthirsty as pug- 
nacious. ) 

Ordinarily, political feelings do not go beyond the 
sex that votes, and even then the interest is often lim- 
ited until they are twenty-one; but there are political 
children in Washington. Mr. William R. Breckinridge 
was in the habit of taking his little daughter with him 
when he went to the White House to see Mr. Cleveland 
on business, in the morning. 

Mr. Cleveland called her his little assistant Congress- 
man; but one day the President appointed Mr. Matthews, 
a colored man, Recorder of the District. This appoint- 
ment did not meet the young woman’s approval, and 
after that she refused to go with her father. The Presi- 
dent missed her—she was a bright, pretty child—and 
inquired why she was absent. One can imagine the 
amusement that spread over the grave faces of the two 
men when Mr. Breckinridge said that the President’s last 
appointment had failed to please her. The cousin of 
this little girl feels called upon to disseminate political 
ideas among the servants of the family. The butler and 
the nurse are more especially the objects of her care, and 
they receive her remarks with great gravity. The other 
night, after hearing her father talk at the dinner table, 
she went out and met the butler. 

“Just think of it, Charlie; that little bit of a thing, 
Chile, wants to fight this great big Republic.” 

‘* Yes, miss, something like a bantam rooster trying to 
fight a meeting house, as I have heard say.” 

‘* Well, I don’t know about it,” said she; ‘‘Papa says 
it’s fighting at the long end of the rope.” 

Mr. Morton, the Vice President, gave his first Cabinet 
dinner last week. The President and Mrs. Harrison were 
there, and the officers of the Cabinet with their wives; 
besides these there were Mrs. General Sheridan, Senator 
and Mrs. Manderson, General and Mrs. Schofield, Mrs. 
Hartpence, the sister of the Vice President, and Thomas 
B. Reed of Maine. 

Mrs. Harrison’s dress was blue satin brocaded with 
gold. Mrs. Morton wore light green satin embroidered 
with wood violets. A reception followed the dinner, 
Mrs. Harrison standing beside Mrs. Morton in the first 
parlor to receive the guests, who were the members of 
the Diplomatic Corps, many Senators, and the Justices 
of theSupreme Court. The hall, with the Marine Band, 
in its scarlet uniform, decorated with green-leaved palms, 
bright with lights and gay with music, made a glorious 
sort of center around which the rest of the assembly re- 
volved. 

People said: ‘‘It is nice to have a Vice President as 
well as a President; now we get two beautiful entertain- 
ments instead of one.” 

The first State reception at the White House was in 
honor of the Diplomatic Corps, to meet whom were in- 
vited the Judiciary, the Congress, the Army and Navy, 
with many civilians. Within the brilliantly illuminated 
Executive Mansion the very disagreeable weather was 
forgotten: the music, the flowers, the gayly dressed 
throng—one cannot recall anything to equal it at a State 
reception. In the East room the arrangement of palms, 
azaleas, roses and hyacinths was most happy. Over the 
middle dcorway were the Stars and Stripes draped with 
the President’s flag of blue silk. The pillars and chan- 
deliers were wreathed with smilax. In the Red room, 
which the diplomats entered by the rear portico, were 
lovely white orchids and hyacinths. In the Blue room 
were pink primroses and smilax. In the Green room 
were palms and white hyacinths. 

The President, with Mrs. Harrison and the receiving 
party were in the Blueroom, and the Diplomatic Corps, led 
by Minister and Madame Romero, were presented. Mrs. 
Harrison’s dress was of amber moire antique and silver 
satin, in broad Stripes, edged with a scroll design in gold 
and flowers, with court train, combined with lace, sable 





and pearls; it was a very elegant gown. Mrs. Morton 
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wore a charming dress of turquoise blue brocade. Mrs. 
McKee was in ivory white satin. Mrs Russell Harrison 
wore pale blue brocaded satin. Mrs. Dimmock wore white 
faille. Very beautiful gowns were worn by Madame 
Romero, Mrs. Stanford, Madame Mendouca, Mrs. Car- 
lisle, Mrs. Leiter, Mrs. Schofield, Mrs. Gordon, Mrs. Man- 
derson, Mrs. Hale, and many, many others. The entire 
diplomatic body was present; at least the heads of each 
Legation. They made a brilliant display of color. All 
were in full-court or military dress. There seems to be 
no limit to the endurance of the President; he never 
complains of the slightest — from handshaking. 


Sine Arts. 
FIFTY YEARS OF BOOK ILLUSTRATING IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 
Y FRANK LINSTON WHITE. 
L 














Mr. W. Lewis FRASER, of the Century, has given us the 
history of illustrated books in this country during two 
.centuries, dealing mainly with the art ‘of other days, 
Book illustration of a more recent date has received some 
attention in the way of monographs on individual artists; 
but the general history of the art since its artistic expan- 
sion, which has been coincident with the rise and progress 
of wood engraving in this country, has been but little 
touched upon. William James Linton’s clever work on 
** Wood Engraving in America” covers this period of illus- 
trative art, but treats the subject rather from the engrav- 
er’s standpoint. 

In the earlier part of the century we were not producing 
much in the way of illustrated books to be especially proud 
of. What there was of illustrated literature was published 
mainly, it seems, in Philadelphia, and its embellishment of 
such books afforded some employment to Peter Maverick - 
(the younger), Francis Kearney, Scoles, and other engrav- 
ers. 

Copper-plate and steel-plate engraving were gradually 
superseded by wood engraving for the pictorial ornamenta- 
tion of books, altho they continued to be used for some 
time, notably in the embellishment of the various “annu_ 
ais” inspired by English custom and fashion. And a little 
later on the art of mezzotint had its period of popularity, 
its chief exponent being John Sartain, an Englishman who 
settled in Philadelphia. Indeed, his facility of hand and 
unflagging industry enabled him to turn out an amazingly 
large amount of work, and seem to have given him some- 
what of a monopoly in this branch. 

During the period covered about by the years 1845-65, 
lithography was frequently employed with good results for 
the reproduction of book illustrations, Duval, Sarony, 
Major & Knapp, and Julius Bien being among the firms 
noted for this kind of work. It is used to-day mainly in 
our comic weeklies, in which connection its introduction 
and improvement is due in a large measure to Joseph Kep- 
pler, the cartoonist. 

However, as said before, it was through wood engraving 
that the best efforts of our illustrators were reproduced. 

Old Dr. Alexander Anderson’s re-cuts of Thomas Be- 
wick’s ‘‘Quadrupeds” were, perhaps, the earliest indica- 
tions of the artistic resources dormant in the boxwood 
block and graver of the native ‘‘ wood-pecker.” For-some 
time there seems to have been little use for native designers 
on wood, if, indeed, any such worthy of the name could have 
been found. Most of the cuts here published were re-engraved 
from English work. But gradually there came a change. 
Weare told that in 1830 one Johu Ludlow Morton was 
drawing on the wood for the engravers, and we know that 
of the 1,600 engravings that illustrated the famous “ Illu- 
minated Bible,” published by the Harpers in 1846 (as yet 
the only American illustrated Bible we have seen), 1,400 
were from designs by John Gadsby Chapman, all executed 
in the precise, clean-cut manner so characteristic of that 
artist, and which, well engraved, had in some cases the ap- 
pearance almost of steel engravings. 

William Croome, a wood engraver, at this time also began 

turning out ciever designs for book illustrations. But it is 
from the advent of Felix Octavius Carr Darley, early in 
the forties, that we maytrace the rise of modern book 
illustration in this country. His work at his best period 
was marked by a facility of hand, a vigor in characteriza- 
tion, a spirited gmanner of drawing, and a “swing” in 
movement and composition that makes you overlook his 
mannerisms. The latter, no doubt, were a direct result of 
his success. This may seem paradoxical; but when we con- 
sider what an enormous amount'of work the publishers 
managed to draw from his prolific pencil, we can easily see 
that such facility and speed cannot exist without leading 
intoa certain manner, which, often insisted upon, must 
weaken intoa mannerism. Darley’s good influence was 
far-reaching. We seem totrace it directlyin the some- 
what exaggerated vigor of the works of Jacob A. Dallas 
(the husband of Mary Kyle Dallas), Frederick M. Coffin, 
and Elias J. Whitney. 

If the Harper Bible was the first attempt made here at 
elaborate and artistic book illustration, the Putnams 
must be credited with the second, by virtue of their publi- 
cation, in the fifties, of certain works by Irving, illystrated 
by Darley. Linton records also that the American Tract 
Society did much to further the cause of. good illustration 

and to improve the character of American wood engraving. 

And thus, as we reach the War period, we already find 
that, the stimulus once given, there soon arose a large band 
of well equipped artists, most of whom made a distinct 
profession of drawing on the wood for the engrayer. The 
War itself may have exerted a more or less extensive influ- 
ence in this direction, for the necessity and demand for 
pictorial reporting of the scenes in this fratricidal strug- 
gle, as well as the vast amount of war literature produeed 


-selves almost exclusively to this work. 


in the post-belinim times, employed the pencils of not a few 
artists who made more or less of a specialty of military 
subjects and scenes. 

Alfred R. Waud and his brother W. Waud, Thomas 
Nast, Christian Schussele, are some of the principal mer 
who illustrated the hattles of the Civil War. Alfred R. 
Waud lived long enough to furnish many spirited sketches 
for the Century War history. I remember him even as 
drawing political cartoons for a campaign weekly, a line 
of work totally foreign to his artistic temperament. 
Thomas Nast, however, has, as we know, made his mark 
distinctly in this very branch of pictorial satire, the War- 
cartoons and anti-Tweed caricatures being his most con- 
spicuous successes. Schussele, originally a lithographer, 
turned to painting, produced a number of paintings whose 
popularity was increased by engravings from the hands of 
Sartain and others, and finally became professor of painting 
at the Pennsylvania Academy. What illustrating he did 
was done with vigor and spirit, which terms may serve to 
characterize also the work of Victor Nehlig, another clever 
foreigner, and likewise a painter more than an. illustrator. 

Among the other men who were doing miscellaneous 
figure work at about this time there were H. “W. Herrick, 
a wood engraver, who made a clever use of somewhat inky 
shadows; George G. White, who, endowed with much clev- 
erness and facility of hand, has shown mannerism and 
carelessness in innumerable drawings executed during the 
last forty years for school books, detective stories, ‘“‘ sport- 
ing papers,”’ and what not, his most careful work being His 
first; Albert Berghaus; John R. Chapin; 8. R. Davis; 
Benson J. Lossing, the historian; David H. Strother (‘‘Porte 
Crayon”), another member of the now quite numerons 
class of “artist-authors’”’; W. H..Thwaites; Winslow Homer 
who has since made his mark as one of the most original 
among our figure painters; Wm. J. Heunessy, who has for 
a number of years been abroad; Hammatt Billings, the 
architect; W. L. Sheppard, a Virginian who delineates 
Southern scenes and depicts the Negro with kindly humor 
and an eye for truth; John W. Ehninger, who, like Darley 
and Thomas F. Hoppin, produced a number of outline 
drawings in etching, a medium employed also by Edwin 
Forbes in his war sketches; the well-known brothers, Fred. 
B. and Frank H. Schell (the latter worked long in partner- 
ship with Thomas Hogan); W. Momberger; and, a little 
later, Arthur Lumley; the ever graceful and effective 
Alfred Fredericks; and Carl Emil Doepler, a German 
painter who furnished the drawings for Jacob Abbott’s 
“Story Books” and J. S, C. Abbott’s profusely illustrated 
“Life of Napoleon.” 

Augustus Hoppin, who practically made his début as the 
chief caricaturist of T. W. Strong’s Yankee Notions, early 
in the fifties, later became known chiefly thiough his 
graceful book illustrations, notably. those for ‘‘ Nothing to 
Wear.” John McLenan, his collaborator on Yankee 
Notions, did mugh in the way of illustrating and general 
pot-boiling, but will always be remembered by those who 
know his work, as one of the most original designers of 
“comics” that this country has produced. Henry L. 
Stephens, again, tho much in démand as a political 
“cartoonist,” in which capacity he was employed by 
Vanity Fair in the sixties and Punchinello in the sev 
ties, was more successful in work more suited to his mild 
humor (as his smaller ‘‘ comics’’ and the clever designs for 
“* Mother Goose” melodies), and furnished also numerous 
drawings for books, graceful and spirited despite their 
pronounced mannerisms. The humorous element is alko 
always uppermost in the work of Sol Eytinge, whose 
popularity was based mainly on his illustrations of Negro 
life and character. 

James Hamilton, a clever Irish painter located in Phila- 
delphia, Granville Perkins and Charles Parsons (who 
worked much for the lithographers), made a specialty of 
marine subjects, and T. Addison Richards, who has for so 
many years been recording secretary of the Academy of 
Design, was perhaps the first to draw landscapes on the 
wood, a branch in which, somewhat later, A. C. Warren, D. 
C. Hitchcock, a wood engraver, and H. Bisbing, were also 
engaged, and in which the landscape painter, John A. Hows 
(1831-"79) showed his skill notably in his ‘‘ Forest Pictures 
in the Adirondacks” (1865). Nor should we omit that | 
erratic and versatile genius,-H. W. Herbert (‘‘ Frank 
Forester’’), who cleverly illustrated some of his works on 
fishes and angling. 

During this period of some thirty-five years (1840-’75) the 
illustrators were all literally ‘‘designers on wood,’”’ men 
with special training; and many of whom devoted them- 
But there came to 
pass a change in the reproductive art so generally em- 
ployed—a change which eventually directly influenced the 
work of the illustrators. The change, briefly speaking, 
consisted in this, that the wood engravers ceased to insist 
upon the expressiveness of the line; and strceve instead for 
tones, values and colors. This method of the ‘‘ new school” 
practically had its starting-point in the engravings of the 
vigorously ‘‘ blocked-out” drawings of James E. Kelly (now 
a sculptor). These were published in Scribner’s in 1877-78, 
and were the work of Frederick Juengling, the chief expo 
nent of the new method. 

Formerly, all drawings for illustration had to be drawn 
directly on the wood-block by the artist. Nowadays, the 
illustrator can work in any material that suits him best; 
and his drawing is then photographed on to the block, on 
which the engraver works with the original before him, 
being thus doubly guided. The resultant advantages are 
so obvious that they need hardly be insisted upon here. 

The wood engravers, to whom is due the improvement in 
engraving during antebellum times, include such native 
artists as Dr. Alexander Anderson (tae pioneer, or “‘ Amer- 

ican Bewick’’), and, later on, John A. Adams, Benj. F. 
Childs, Jocelyn & Annin, E. J. Whitney, A. V, 8. Anthony, 
Fay, Coxe, Richardson, John Karst, etc.; and such foreign- 





Bobbett, John Andrew, and Wm. James Linton (well 
known also as a poet and a writer on the art which he has 





practiced with such success), 


wood 


ers (Englishmen) as Henry-Carter (“Frank Leslie”), Alfred” 


The present high standard which has been set up for 
has been maintained by the work of Fred- 

erick Juengling (1846-’89), T. Cole, J. P. Davis, G. Kruell, 

Elbridge Kingsley, Frank French, R.A. Miiller, T. John- 
son, Ernst, Heinemann, W. B. Closson, and others. Some of 
the best work of these men appears in the volume of twen- 
ty-five proofs published by the Harpers for the “ Society of 
American Wood .” This association, which rep- 
resents the “new'school,” has been honored abroad in the 
persons of some of its members, and was awarded, collect- 
ively, the great diploma of honor at the Berlin Interna- 
tional Exhibition of the Fine Arts. 


Sanitary. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENFE. 


THE time is, or ought to be, past when it is necessary to 
write essays on the importance of physical education and 








‘of a knowledge of the laws of hygiene. In fact, to those 


who admit that it fs necessary to train the mind or the 
moral nature, it ought never to have been necessary to 
make argument in favor of a corresponding training of the 
body. It has only been.done because, in our material ten- 
dencies, we take it for granted that the body will, as we 
say, take care of itself naturally, while it is assumed that 
the intellect and the soul are so far dependent and without 
instinct as to need the special intervention of human drill. 
The real fact is, that the natural laws of these are oftenest 
disobeyed, through the body and its failure to obey the 
laws of its being. 

The gteat question of the present is how hygiene is to be 
taught and how pbysical education is to be secured? Thus 
far the prominent method has been that of good advice. 
We are told what to do, and what not to do. A lecture 
with no recitation upon it, a talk with no comparison of 
views after it—these have been and even yet are too much 
the cheap stock in trade. The idea of a real text-book on 
hygiene has been so far ignored that ninety and nine of 
such books are simplified treatises on physiology and anat- 
omy, with pictures to suit. 

It is only very recently that the picture of a bad drain, a 
wrongly located well, or an improperly seated schoolroom, 
has found a place. 

It was a great step forward when calisthenics came'to be 
recognized, when the gymnasium was erected, and when 
athletics began to take the form of definite training. Here 
opened a vast field which every year is developing into a 
more complete system, and which has as intimate relation 
to the education of the youth of the nation as has anything 
attempted in mental philosophy or psychology. 

The most important step of all has been taken within 
very recent years by a close study of the adaptation of 
physical education to age, to personal “condition, and to 
those lasvs of development which are only ascertained by 
careful observation and research. These mean not only 
experience but such results as can only be asserted when 
close measurements and strict comparisons find record by 
multitudes in various forms of statistical tables. 

It marked an epoch in education when the colleges or 
other schools of learning settled down to the conviction 
that this is a department having many branches and that 
the same skill of pedagogy must be applied toit as to men- 
tal disciplein. 

We especially welcome every attempt which has been, or 
is made to place physical education on this enduring basis; 
for it is not only the sound method of instruction, but the 
assurance that progress will be constantly made. 

All honor to Amherst College that it so early held some 
such idea, and that from small beginnings it has advanced 
to the comprehension and application of this principle. It 
had its rise in the estimate which President Hitchcock had 
of the value of physical training. A friend who recently 
died, over sixty years of age, told us how, when a feeble 
college youth, the President, seeing his physical needs, 
took him into his own family and taught him how to deal 
with a frail body. 

4 Dr. Nathan Allen, of Lowell, early recognized some of 
the feasible things to be done, and co-operated with those 
who studied it from an educational standpoint. . Profess- 
ors Clark, Tyler and Blake grasped the advantages and 
possibilities, as something more than exercise, and as re- 
quiring a curriculum anda professor. This college was 
the first to make this department ‘a compulsory part of 
the educational course. This she began in 1861, and ever 
since has kept the requirement in the curriculum, tho 
with some modification from the original plan. At no 
time have the students as a whole been set to high and 
severe athletic training; the requirement has been only the 
minimum amount which a young man may undertake in 
order ‘to secure and preserve good health.” “ Athletic 
sports and exercise are a natural development of the call of 
the age for physical education, as well as a progressive 
attainment from our beginnings thirty years ago. Some 
evils and excrescences attach to them of course, but these 
‘should be pruned and cut off by judicious treatment; we 
have no call to cut the tree down, by the roots.” Itis this 
sensible view of one comprehensive system intended for the 
rounded and symmetrical development of the physical, 
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BY E. IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 

A HIGH musical ,pressure suddenly developed last week 
that no degree of foggy and rainy weather in four or five of 
the days significantly disturbed. In justice to all details, 
the summary should be a longer and more entertaining 
business than editorial privileges allow. In orchestral con- 
certs came those of the Boston Symphony and the Sym- 
phony Society; Mme. Patti sang on Tuesday evening; the 
Beethoven String Quartet and the Kneisel Quartet were 
heard in chamber-music; the Italian opera gave three per- 
formances, each in its several way unusually interesting; 
the Manuscript Society and the Metropolitan Musical So- 
ciety were heard; there was a pianoforte recital by Mr. Leo- 
pold Godowsky; and the public rehearsal and concert in 
Brooklyn of the Boston Orchestra named was an appendix 
to the local bill of a sort that New Yorkers appreciate and 
patronize more each month of the season. 

Mme. Patti has-not deeply tinged the announcements of 
her present tour with the familiar sentiment of final fare- 
wells. On Tuesday evening a very large audience in the Mety 
ropolitan, except as to the box-tiers, heard her and enjoyed 
her beautiful art enthusiastically, altho the singer’s voice 
emphatically betrays to the keen ear its. deterioration in 
quality.and volume. No one is quite like Mme Patti. It 
is a liberal education in vocalism (if a tolerably expensive 
one) to hear her and study hermethods. Since the untimely 
retirement of Etelka Gerster, Mme. Patti has no rival and 
no successor to her position anywhere in sight at present. 
Even growing old—ah, melancholy necessity for a canary 
bird or a coloratur prima donna!—she is unrivaled. The 
company supporting Mme. Patti has good material in it— 
Mme. Fabbri, Mr. del Puente, and soon. Her second con- 
cert—its latter half operatic as was the case with Tuesday’s 
program—was set for last night, to a sold-out house, 

The Boston Symphony’s program was less attractive 
than usual; tho we are yet far from past the interest that ap- 
pertains to discovering how new and the enjoyable music 
that is old or less to one’s taste becomes when heard from 
Mr, Nikisch and his wonderful seventy men. The “ Frei- 
schiitz’’ Overture received a superb interpretation—every 
touch of light or shade regarded. Goldmark’s “ Rustic 
Wedding Symphony” was equally felicitously treated. A 
new descriptive Suite, by E. A. MacDowell, conceived on 
somewhat the same imaginative lines as Raff’s ‘“‘Im Walde”’ 
Symphony, was given; its graceful little second move- 
ment, “Summer Idyl,’’ the most pleasing and musicianly. 
A brilliant but superficial Concert Fantasia, by Peter 
Tschaikowsky, for pianoforte and orchestra, was played 
admirably by that excellent pianist, Mrs. Julia Rive-King. 
In Brooklyn, under the auspices of the Philharmonic 
Society’s managers, Mr. Nikisch’s program was the Over- 
ture to ‘‘Euryanthe,” Rubinstein’s pianoforte Concerto, in 
D minor, with Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler as soloist in 
a work that presents her in a specially flattering light— 
three numbers from Bach and Schumann’s Symphony in 
B-flat. 

The principle that Messrs. Abbey and Grau have shown 
more emphatically than any other during the present de- 
termined and costly experiment of Italian and French 
opera committed to their care, is that no expense shall be 
spared for singers of the highest rank and repute. If to- 
morrow a new Malibran or Mario should be discovered in 
Terra del Fuego, and incontestably proved such, we have 
no doubt that Mr. Grau or Mr. Abbey would secure him in 
a few days, and announce him in two weeks more, even ifit 
was best for him to learn his réles in Volapiik. In bring- 
ing Mr. Jean Lassalle, the eminent French basso, here when 
the company at the Metropolitan already boasted Mr. Ed- 
ouard de Reszke, the two managers have made a judicious 
and brilliant stroke of policy. As Nelusko, Mr. Lassalle 
made his début on Wednesday in “‘ L’Africaine.” He won 
instant and thorough success. A vibrant, full, baritone 
voice, in its best period, a freedom from vices in its use that 
few French singers have presefved, and an actor of vigor 
and magnetism, Mr. Lassalle is perhaps the most valuable 
artist that could be imported for this season. He was 
called and recalled before the curtain. His appearances in 
“Don Giovanni” and ‘‘ The Huguenots” occur this week, 
and should be distinguished incidents. On Monday even- 
ing, by the by, that strong work of Verdi’s latter and finest 
period of composition, ‘‘ Otello,” was given in a perform- 
auce of high merit that deserved a far larger audience. 
Mr. Jean de Reszke’s Otello exceeds Tamagno’s famous 
impersonation in its art, and the difference in caliber of the 
two tenors’ voices is not missed. Mme. Albani was the 
Desdemona—a réle now associated with her in England 
and America, and te which she brings, a refined sympathy 
of feeling and her very best vocal abilities. 

TheSymphony Society drew enormous audiences to its 
two entertainments, Mr. Paderewski’s magic name 
seeming as powerful in conjuration as ever. He has 
played better than last week, with more expression and a 
finer accuracy; but in Rubinstein’s Concerto, Opus 70 (the 
same that Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler played in Brooklyn), he 
gave a splendidly vigorous and--as to the less dramatic 
episodes—tender interpretation. The program for Mr. 
PDamrosch’s fine orchestra included familiar music by 
Gluck, Goldmark and Berlioz. 

Two announcements are made managerially this week 
that will give pleasure. First, Mr. and Mrs. Georg Hen- 
schel have completed their arrangements for a limited 
American concert tour, and will begin the same in March, 
either in Boston or New York. Second, one of the most 
noted of German lieder singers, Mrs. Amalia Joachim, is 
about to visit this country professionally, and sails for 
New York February 13th. In her local engagements a special 
cycle illustrating the historic growth of German song will 
be given by her in three or four consecutive afternoons. Itis 
also announced by Columbia College that a course of six lec- 

tureswon music by Mr. William J. Henderson, dealing with 
its historic periods and development, will be given on aue- 











cessive Mondays, beginning March 7th, a limited number 
of tickets being purchasable by the general public. Prof. 
George William Warren’s course of thirteen lectures on 
practical music will take place in the College on Tuesday 
afternoons, at four o’clock; the first one February 2d. To 
this course, also, the College invites a limited outside 
audience. The President or the Secretary can be addressed 
for particulars and tickets, at five dollars for each course. 








News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Senate in executive session, January 11th, finally 
ratified with certain reservations, the general act signed 
at Brussels a year and a half ago for the suppression of the 
African slave trade and the accompanying treaty of com- 
merce and navigation between the United States and the 
Independent State of Congo. As the opposition to its rati- 
fication when previously presented arose chiefly from an 
unwillingness expressed by the Senate to bind the United 
States to the indorsement of an ultimate partition of 
African territory among the European powers, in giving 
its approyal the resolution adopted expressly dis¢laims 
any intention to declare any interest on the part of the 
United States in the possessions or protectorates estab- 
lished by the European powers or any approval of them, 
and does not join in any expressions in the treaty that may 
be construed as such a declaration. The chief objects of 
the treaty are to secure the suppression of the African 
slave trade, the restriction of the importation of arms, the 
prohibition of the importation of intoxicating liquors, and 
such an arrangement of import taxes as shall enable the 
Government of the Congo State to meet its necessary ex- 
penditures. An elaborate extradition article had been in- 
serted in the treaty, but it seemed too elaborate and to con- 
tain too many. technical imperfections, and was accordingly 
stricken out at the suggestion of President Harrison and 
Secretary Blaine. 





.... The Chilean correspondence will be presented to Con- 
gress together with a message from President Harrison 
during this week. There is considerable excitement in 
Washington and numerous charges of hostility to the 
United States. It is reported that a boatload of sailors 
from the ‘‘ Yorktown” at Valparaiso was stoned. The 
officers of the city expressed regret for the occurrence and 
agreed to see that there was no repetition of such acts. In 
the examination of the ‘‘ Baltimore’s’’ men by the United 
States authorities the testimony showed that the act of 
the Chilean mob attacking them. was much worse than was 
reported from Chile; that the police joined with the mob in 
their attack upon the sailors. The Chilean Minister in 
Washington repeats his assertions that there is no hostility 
to the United States, and lays the whole blame for the diffi- 
culty upon the continued efforts in this country to misrep- 
resent tlie* feeling of the Chileans. The refugees in the 
United States legation at Santiago were transferred to the 
United States ship ‘“ Yorktown,” together with some 
from the Spanish legation, it being understood that they 
would be allowed to be transferred to other ships and re- 
leased. Later developments, however, show that they 
will be subject to arrest on any steamer should they touch 
a Chilean port. 


...-A resolution has been offered to Congress looking 
toward the investigation of the Pinkerton Detective 
Agency to examine its charter, inquire into its methods 
and purposes, ascertain the number of armed men it main- 
tains, learn upun what terms these may be used as a 
militia, and report whether such an organization either in 
charter or operation violates the Constitution of the 
United States. 


....-In the House, Mr. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, tried 
to introduce a resolution for the repeal of the reciprocity 
clause of the Tariff law, but was unsuccessful. Mr. Hol- 
man introduced resolutions for the limiting of expendi- 
tures by refusing subsidies and limiting the House as to 
appropriation bills. This was followed by a close debate 
touching specially upon the point of clerkships to com- 
mittees. 


....-ln the New York Legislature an enumeration bill 
was rushed through the Senate. Three Republican Senators 
having requested to be excused from voting on account of 
not having had an opportunity to read or see the bill, they 
were condemned for contempt. 


.... The trouble on the Mexican border continues. Garza 
has not yet been taken, and reports increase with regard to 
the disturbances in Mexican States. 


....Charles H. Aldrich, of Chicago, has been appointed to 
succeed Judge William H. Taft, as Solicitor-General of the 
United States. 


....Senator Sherman was re-elected at the joint session 
of the two Houses of the Ohio Legislature, January 13th. 





FOREIGN. 

.... Lhe Duke of Clarence and Avondale, eldest son of the 
Prince of Wales and heir apparent to the throne of Eng- 
land, died of pneumonia on January 14th. The succession 
now comes to his brother, Prince George of Wales, and in 
case of his failure it goes to the son of the Duchess of Fife. 
Prince George has been ill of typhoid fever, but is some- 
what better. Expressions of sympathy were sent to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and to Queen Victoria from 
every part of Great Britain and from the different countries 
of Europe and from America. There is very general grief 
felt in England, the only exception being manifested in a 
meeting of workingmen who, when a proposition was made 





bate refused to consider it, and proceeded with the regular 
business of the meeting. 


.---Prince Abbas reached Egypt January 14th. The Sul- 
tan’s firman appointing him Khédive, was read on his land- 
ing in Alexandria. A telegram had been sent from Con- 
stantinople to him from the Sultan asking him to come 
through that city on his way to Alexandria, but it reached 
Trieste after the Prince had sailed. It is probable that he 
will soon make a trip, visiting Constantinople and many of 
the capitals of Europe. 


...-The Prussian Landtag was convened January 14th. 
On the presentation of the budget it was estimated that 
there would be an increase of 130,000,000 marks in the ex- 
penditures. On account of the reduction of revenue re- 
sulting from the new commercial treaties, 10,000,000 marks 
less will be assigned to the provinces for local needs than 
in 1891. 


....The arrests of anarchists at Walsall in England, have 
resulted in the seizure of a number of anarchistic docu- 
ments; but the leaders of the socialists laugh at the state- 
ments of the police that a plot has been discovered which 
extends from England to other countries. 


.-..The Turkish Government has communicated to the 
Bulgarian Government a note, which it proposes to submit 
to France, with regard to the Chadourne incident, and 
after some consideration Bulgaria has accepted the note, 
so that the incident may now be considered as closed. 


.--.The estimates in the budget of 1892 in Russia, shows 
@ decline of 23,000,000 rubles in the revenue and an increase 
of 3,500,000 rubles in the expenditures, resulting in a deficit 
of 74,000,000 rubles. The naval estimates show an increase 
of 3,000,000 rubles. 


.... The rebellion in Morocco has gathered strength and 
threatened Tangier. The Sultan of Morocco has promised 
to grant the demands of the rebels for the removal of the 
Governor of Tangier. 


....A large number of arrests of army officers have been 
made in Sofia in consequence of the discovery of plots 
against the lives of Prince Ferdinand and Minister Stam- 
buloff. 


.... The negotiations between France and Holland look- 
ing toward a commercial treaty are about to be completed, 
but those between France and Spain have failed of any re- 
sult, 


....Sir Henry Drummond Wolf, who was special Com- 
missioner to Egypt and lately Ambassador to Persia, has 
been appointed British Ambassador to Madrid. 


.---Another Spanish town was attacked by anarchists, 
but a force of cavalry being brought up they were finally 
dispersed after a number had been killed. 


A Commercial convention has been signed between 
Portugal and Brazil, giving special advantages to Portu- 
guese wines and Brazilian sugars. 


....Cardinals Manning and Simeoni died on January 
14th, the same day as the Duke of Clarence. 


...-It is reported that the insurrection in Yemen, Arabia, 
has broken out again. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 





‘If you want a considerate hearing in this age your words 
must be few and well chosen.— Methodist Protestant. 


....As Dr. Burrell suggests, the dominie of these days must 
keep himself abreast of the events which are taking place about 
him, and in touch with the affairs of the world. He cannot treat 
of every matter in the pulpit, but he may and ought to look much 
over his window sill, and report to the public the results of his 
observations.—Christian Intelligencer. 


.... lf the Louisiana Lottery succeeds in its infamous plan of 
gaining by bribery and corruption a new lease of life for twenty- 
five years, it will be a national calamity and disgrace. It will 
rob the people of the country, and especially the poor and igno- 
rant, of millions on millions of dollars each year. If ten times the 
amount stolen from the people were lost by bad crops or by storms, 
the calamity would be trifling in the comparison. But the Lottery 
will generate a mad thirst for rapid gain without labor, and a 
hatred and contempt for honest work.— National Baptist. 


.... We are free to say that we would much prefer to have 
Union Theological Seminary repudiate the compact proposed to 
the General Assembly byit and accepted in all good faith, and 
dissolve all connection with the General Assembly, thus freeing 
that body from all responsibility for its teachings, than to have it 
remain nominally an institution of the Assembly while retaining 
professors who inculcate what that Assembly and all other evan- 
gelical d inations condemn. It will then be seen by all that 
Union Seminary is not in harmony with the Presbyterian Church. 
—Presbyterian Banner. 


...»The Interior is opposed to club life in the cities and towns, 
and stands for the family. The saloon is spoken of as the worst 
enemy of the family. So it is in the lower stratas of society. The 
worst enemy of the family in the higher circles is the club. If a 
man leave his wife and children every evening to spend it in the 
club he does a present wrong to them—he trains his children to 
hold the home in contempt. Health, physical, moral and spirit- 
ual, is secured by the family remaining in the atmosphere of the 
home after nightfall. Every step a boy takes in running the 
streets at night isa step toward destruction. As for the girls, it 
is destruction already.—The Interior. 





....Never was there a time when the need of religious literature 
was so great as at the present. The secular tendencies of the 
times are overwhelming. The rush of business is accelerated by 
the immense crops of the past year. The interest in political 
affairs will necessarily be intense during the year upon which we 
have entered. The approach of the Columbian Exposition calls the 
attention of the people to the progress of secular affairs with un- 
wonted emphasis. The secular papers are finding way into all 
families, and are read daily by all classes. Instead of this being 
a reason for discontinuing the religious paper, it is a strong rea- 
son why itshould bexsontinued and diligently read. Christian 





to send a message of condolence to the Prince, without de- 


people will become completely secularized in mind and life if they 
abandon religious reading in these times.—Christian Advocate, 
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OUR RELATIONS WITH CHILE. 


It is expected that the President will send a special 
message to Congress this week concerning our relations 
with Chile: and that the message will be accompanied 
by all the correspondence which has passed between the 
two countries, a d by documents showing the results of 
the investigation into the Valparaiso affair. 

While the industrious ‘‘ war” correspondents at Wash- 
ington have been busy gathering and publishing war 
rumors which the public has promptly discounted, and 
while nothing has been given out by any member of our 
Government which indicates that war is probable, the 
country is nevertheless given to understand that the 
President is not pleased with the attitude of Chile, and is 
about to propose some special measure to bring that 
country to terms. We do not attempt to anticipate what 
the President will propose; but it seems to be a fitting 
time to express the hope that war will not be thought of 
so long as any honorable resource of diplomacy is left us. 

We do not believe that the present stress of our rela- 
tions with Chile is such that we need to be hurried into 
hostilities. Undoubtedly, Chile owes us apology and 
reparation for the dastardly attack upon our sailors in 
Valparaiso. It is the first duty of every well organized 
government to protect itsown subjects. A Government 
that will not or cannot do this simple duty is not en- 
titled to the respect of the rest of the world. We are 
amply able to protect our own citizens any where, against 
any power, and the people would speedily condemn any 
Administration that refused to take the proper measures 
tothis end. But for the very reason that We are so able 
to take care of our own people and to secure the redress 
of any wrongs they may suffer at the hands of citizens of 
another nation, and because the country with which we 
are now dealing is so small and weak and wasted by a 
ruinous civil war, we should proceed with the utmost 
deliberation. 

There can be no question, we think, that the first com- 
munication we had from the Chilean Government in re- 
sponse to our protest, was offensive in tone and tended to 
aggravate the sense of injury which the killing and 
maiming of our sailors in Valparaiso had created. We 
simply had the assurance that the matter would be in- 
vestigated according to the slow and tedious method of 
Chilean procedure. But in later communications, while 
there have been no adequate expressions of regret or 








apology, there has been an alleviation of official tone. 
The last Chilean note refers to the Valparaiso affair as 
‘‘a deplorable incident”; an occurrence to be ‘‘re- 
gretted.” This, at least, indicates progress on the part of 
Chile toward an amicable settlement. The same note, 
after stating the results of the Chilean inquiry, informed 
us that several persons would be indicted, and, if found 
guilty, punished. To be sure, this is not fully satisfac- 
tory to our Government. We have reason to believe that 
the affair was much worse than the Chilean authorites are 
willing to admit, and the latest news indicates a more 
unfriendly feeling on the part of the Government than we 
suspected. Yet Chile has conceded something; and it is not 
for us to talk of war while the question in issue is prugress- 
ing, even if slowly, in the right direction. It is not pos- 
sible that the resources of diplomacy have been exhaust- 
ed within this brief time. We insisted, when Italy de- 
manded reparation for the New Orleans incident, that we 
must have plenty of time to examine into the matter. 
We deprecated undue haste on the part ef Italy. We 
cannot now in good faith insist that Chile shall be unduly 
hurried. The new Government of Chile is scarcely yet 
organized: it is in the midst of perplexing internal diffi- 
culties; peace has hardly been restered. These are so 
many arguments in favor of consideration on our part. 
We must, of course, insist upon our rights. We must be 
firm in tone in demanding our rights; but we need not 
be precipitate. We can give the Government of Chile 
time to recover itself, to contemplate the matter in all its 
aspects, and to come to a calm and rational conclusion. 
This, it seems to us, we are bound to do. 

There is another very powerful reason why the United 
States and Chile should not declare war against one an- 
other. Less than two years ago, under the auspices of 
this present Administration, there was held in Washing- 
ton a Conference of American nations. This Conference 
was proposed by our own Government, and its program 
was shaped by us. One of the most. important proposi- 
tions submitted to that Conference and adopted by it was 
that of arbitration. We turn to Volume II of the Pro- 
ceedings and we find therein a Plan of Arbitration, 
adopted unanimously, except the vote of Chile. This 
plan opens with a preamble which declares that 

“War is the most costly, the most cruel, the most {ruit- 
less, and the most dangerous expedient for the settlement 
of international difficulties.” 

This is a most expressive sentence. We would that it 
were bound as a frontlet between the eyes of every na- 
tion. When it was adopted we heard no word of dissent 
from the people of the United States. Everybody ap- 
plauded it. If it was wise and true and good twenty 
months ago it is no less so to-day. War is ‘costly and 
cruel,” as Chile has just demonstrated to her own Ssatis- 
faction, and our nation ought not to need any such 
demonstration. The preamble goes on to say that the 
‘* growth of moral principle in the world” makes it pos- 
sible to secure the adjustment of all international ques- 
tions by ‘‘ amicable” methods. Then follow a number of 
articles proposing arbitration in all cases of international 
dispute, and making it obligatory, with a single excep- 


‘tion, namely, where ‘in the judgment of any nation in- 


volved in the controversy, ‘its independence might be 
endangered by arbitration.” 

It is true that these articles have not been made bind- 
ing upon the countries taking part in the Conference by 


‘the ratification of the necessary treaties. But they are 


certainly morally binding upon the chief country of the 
American continent, which proposed to its sister Repub- 
lies this method of avoiding cruel, costly and fruitless 
wars, 

If our Government and that of Chile shall finally fail, 
by the ordinary resources of diplomacy, to arrive at an 
amicable settlement of the questions in dispute, we hold 
it to be our plain duty to seek for such a settlement by a 
mutual agreement to refer the matter to arbitration. 
We say this much without having any knowledge what- 
ever of what the President may propose to Congress, or 
of what the documents accompanying his message may 
reveal. We have no reason to believe that he has any 
thought in the present stage of the controversy of pro- 
posing that the dogs of war be let loose; we-have reason 
enough in his established reputation for carefulmess and 
judicial balance to believe the contrary. Wesimply take 
this occasion to express the opinion that our Government 
ought to be very deliberate and considerate in its further 
action in the Chilean matter. 





THE FAMOUS DEAD. 


Last Thursday witnessed the death of an extraordinary 
number of distinguished men, all of them the victims of 
the prevailing influenza. 

First of all we must mention Cardinal Manning, who 
died at the age of eighty-three. Like Cardinal Newman 
he was a convert from the English Church, and felt 
Newman’s early influence, but did not go over with him 
to the Catholic Church. He remained with Pusey, and 
the two were leaders of their fellows for many years. It 
was in 1851 that he embraced the Catholic faith, and in 
1857 began to preach to the poor in London. He had 
remarkable success, and only eight years afterward Pius 
IX made him Archbishop of Westminster to succeed 
Cardinal Wiseman. In the great Vatican Council he 
was a strong supporter of the doctrine of Infallibility, 
and five years afterward was made Cardinal. 











Cardinal Manning was a man of unusual mental pow- 
er. He was not so much of a genius as Newman, not so 
much of a seer; but wasa man of much greater practi- 
cal power, a greater manager of affairs. He was not 
popular with his clergy because he was such a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. Of his integrity of purpose and lofty ideal 
as to what was right no one could have had any question, 
and this it is which has made him a growing power, so 
that in the last years of his life he was regarded as mucha 
representative of England in every good cause as any 
Bishop of London, York or Canterbury. He had an in- 
tense sympathy with the common people. Every one 
will remember that in the late dockmen’s strike he it was 
who, more than any other man, brought about its happy 
settlement. The laborers trusted him as they would no 
one else. There was no matter of public interest, noth- 
ing affecting the suffering poor, where Cardinal Manning 
was not called upon to help. In the last years of his life 
no other question was nearer to his heart than that of 
the welfare of laborers, and on this subject he was in 
warm sympathy with our own Cardinal Gibbons. 

He was no pessimist. He believed that the world is 
getting better and more religious, as after the experience 
of more than sixty years in the thick of religious life he 
gives this testimony: 

‘Faith and religion have enormously grown in England 
since the time of John Wesley. From the time of Eliza- 
beth to, say 1780, religion had steadily declined. Since the 
time of Wesley, both in and out of the Established Church, 
it has just as steadily advanced. There is still a good deal 
of reason run to seed in England, a good deal of free thought 
and much spiritual ignorance among the overworked 
masses. But we are making a steady headway against 
that. If you could go among London workingmen, as I do, 
you would see this ”’ 

He is mourned by Protestants as well as Catholics, as 
is proved by the eulogy of Archdeacon Farrar, and other 
leading Churchmen. 

A line would suffice for the record of the death of the 
oldest son of the Prince of Wales, heir presumptive to 
the throne of England, were it not for the political con- 
siderations involved. He was nota young man of any 
special ability nor distinguished for anything in partic- 
ular, except as his engagement toa popular young woman 
reflected some gleam of luster upon himself. We sup- 
pose that very few Englishmen would object to Prince 
George, his only brother, coming to the succession, 
altho there is some real regret that his death brings his 
sister, the Duchess of Fife, nearer the throne. Prince 
George has been the Sailor Prince, and there is some 
glamour about the sea; and as he is a handsomer young 
man than his older brother the people have come to 
like him better. But we imagine that there is 
little choice between them, and why the British 
people should desire either of them or anybody 
else as king or queen, we cannot understand, A 
professed as well as a virtual Republic must soon come 
in England, and the sooner the better. The one touch- 
ing thing which makes the Duke of Clarence sincerely 
grieved is the disappointment to his affianced bride. 
There is scarce anything on earth sadder than such a 
death so shortly before the “time set for a marriage. 
While thousands of hearts will go out in sympathy for 
the Prince of Wales and the Princess Alexandra ten 
thousand times as many will give their first thought of 
pity to her who is doomed to hear the funeral knell when 
she was expecting amonth hence the merry ring of mai- 
riage bells. 

Yet another eminent man, who died on the same day. 
was Cardinal Simeoni, the most distinguished of the 
Cardinals. He was made Papal Secretary of State in 
1876 and afterward became the head of the Propaganda. 
We might also mention the death on the same day of 
Chief Justice Ruger, of the New York State Court of 
Appeals, and Professor Aiken, of Princeton Theological 


HIGH-WATER MARK IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


-— 





UNDER this heading Dr. Ashmore, of China, discusses 
in our missionary columns, the stage which our foreign 
missionary work has reached and the prospect of future 
attainments. He speaks, of course, from his outlook over 
Eastern Asia, and on some points not a few will differ 
from him. But he gives much food for thought especially 
for the churches athome. The immediate conduct of the 
work on the field can safely be left to the missionaries 
themselves, We may occasionally offer suggestions, but 
when those at home undertake to control the develop- 
ment of thought or life abroad the result is almost sure 
to be just what Dr. Ashmore deprecates—the reproduc- 
ing of the developments of the West in the East. Indeed, 


-whatever has been done in this line can be traced direct- 


ly to the pressure brought to bear on the missionaries 
from the home Jand for safeguarding what is there 
thought to be essential to a true Christianity. In this 
line we call attention to two other letters, by Mr. Chan- 
dler, of India, on the National Church of India, and by 
Mr. Atkinson, of Japan, on Japanese pastors. ~ 

It is, however, to the responsibility of the churches at 
home that our special aitention should be directed. 
Thought naturally turns first to the matter of financial 
support. The record shows that there have been some 
gains over last year. The American Board has advanced 
$27,000 in four months, the Reformed (Dutch) $20,000 in 
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eight months, the Protestant Episcopal Society $6,000 in 
four months, On the other hand, the American Baptist 
Missionary Union has fallen off over $40,000 in nine 
months, the Presbyterian Board (North) $11,000 in eight 
months, and the Methodist Episcopal $8,000 in two 
months, These figures become the more significant 
when we remember that the American Board at Pitts- 
field called for $1,000,000, that the Presbyterian General 
Assembly at Detroit authorized appropriations of over 
$1,000,000, and that the American Baptist Missionary 
Union commenced its financial year with a deficit of 
$61,000. As matters now stand in order to reach the 
high-water mark set by these Boards, the American 
Board must receive $100,000 a month, instead of $53,000, 
for the next eight months, and the Presbyterian Board 
$180,000 a month for the next four months, instead of the 
average of less than $40,000 of the past eight months. 
If the American Baptist Missionary Union is to equal its 
receipts for the last year and meet its deficit, it must 
raise its average of receipts from $15,000 to over $75,- 
000 a month for the next quarter. ; 

‘Suppose that these advances are not made what will 
be the result? Immediate retrenchment or heavy debt. 
A lady prominent in mission work in a suburb of New 
York, once said: ‘I cannot understand why the Board 
should goindebt. It has nomore right to do so than I 
have to go in debt to my butcher or baker. If it has not 
got the money, let it cut down its expenses.” What ex- 
penses shall be cut? Shall the missionaries’ salaries be 
lessened? Shall rents of mission buildings or taxes on 
mission property be refused? Shall pastors, teachers, 
helpers of every class be told, ‘‘ You have served faith- 
fully, but there is no money in the treasury and you 
must get your living as best you can?’ More than one 
successful missionary has, in his indignation at the de- 
mands for retrenchment that would compel him to dis- 
miss his faithful native associates, sent in his resigna- 
tion, saying: ‘‘I cannot stay here and draw my salary 
and see men whom I have engaged on the pledges of the 
churches turned out of their employment, and forced to 
seek a living among those who hate them for the work 
they have done.” But that is not all. New doors are 
opening which must be allowed to close. Souls hunger- 
ing and thirsting must be left to die for lack of bread 
and water. That is what retrenchment means. Debt 
means nothing better. Evidently high-water mark in 
mission support has not yet been reached. 

But the financial question is not all. There is another 
that is scarcely less important. It is the question of 
high-water mark in spiritual life as affecting the 
growth of the native churches. No one who has not 
been on mission ground can realize the intensity with 
which the spiritual pulse-beats of the churches at home 
are felt in the mission stations of Central Africa, among 
the Himalayas, along the rivers of China, and even on 


the lonely islands of the Pacific. Not the missionaries | ava routes. It seems high time that the civilized 
alone, but the native pastors, the helpers, the church | governments of the world should unite to put down this 
members, and through them the surrounding commu- | terrible atrocity. 

nity, gain inspiration from the spirit of consecration that sang 
fills the Church at home when it goes forth in the might | cess of the first by restricting the sale of firearms. 
of God to the work of establishing his kingdom. Here is | These firearms are used to make war upon and enslave 
a responsibility that is too often overlooked, and Dr. Ash- 5 the natives of the far interior, and are of course indispen- 
more strikes the right note when he asks: ‘Do we fur- | sable tothe Arabs and their allies in inhuman enterprises. 
nish the proper standard? Has New York attained? : een ae 
Has Chicago attained? Has San Francisco attained? | importation and sale of intoxicating liquors. Next to the 
Has New Orleans attained? Has America itself at- | slave traffic this is the worst evil that oppresses Africa. 


tained?” 


These two problems, financial and spiritual, meet us | been forced upon the helpless continent with the most 
as we commence the new year. What shall be the an- | disastrous results. It not only imbrutalizes and further 


swer of the Churches? 


» 


THE BRUSSELS AFRICAN TREATY. 





THE Senate treated the country to a very pleasant | the Nile some time ago, it was agreed that all possible 
surprise last week by approving unanimously the Brus- | influence should be brought to bear to lessen the quantity 
sels African treaty. It will be remembered that this | of distilled liquors annually imported into Africa. It 
treaty was rejected by the Senate during the closing | was their general testimony that the value of slaves 


hours of the Fifty-first Congress last Maxch. Its friends 


however, succeeded in obtaining a reconsideration of the 
vote, so that the matter could come up again in the Fif- | teen governments who have ratified the treaty are about 
ty-second Congress. From the determined attitude of | to engage. Africa is a great continent, and inter-com- 
some of the Senators during the past year it seemed very | munication between its important points is slow and 
doubtful whether a favorable vote could be secured at | difficult; the caravan routes are numerous and hard to 


this session. 


The announcement that the ratification was unanimous | foes. It is evident that tho something may be done 
implies that the objections of the active enemies of the | by an efficient patrol of the coasts and by establishing 
treaty have somehow been overcome. Doubtless the | strongly fortified posts at certain points, the chief de- 
general expression of public sentiment in favor of the | pendence after all must be placed upon the Government 


hundred tons measurement. Our Government and 
France have both been sensitive on the subject of allow- 
ing the right of search of vessels carrying the flag of 
their country. 

We are heartily glad that the Senate has ratified this 
treaty. Upon our Government alone depended its success, 
all the other Powers having accepted it. It was formula- 
ted by an official Congress,representing seventeen nations. 


King Leopold, who has done so much for humanity and 
civilization in the Dark Continent. It was he who planned 
the Congo Free State, and whose private fortune bas been 
freely spent in establishing an independent and civilized 
Government in the heart of Africa. What has been ac- 
complished in this great enterprise is admirably described 
in the following sentence from the pen of Judge Lambert 
Tree, late United States Minister to Belgium: 


“In large provinces where there was perpetual war, he 
has now established peace; where there was no law to pro- 
tect the weak against the oppression of the strong, hé has . 
erected courts of justice which regularly perform their 
functions, controlled by a wise code of laws adapted to the 
situation of the country; where there were no means of com" 
munication with the rest of the world, he has created an 
efficient postal service and routes of travel; where there 
was no way of establishing or protecting titles to individu- 
als in the soil they cultivated, he has ordained a well- 
guarded land system with offices and record for the perpet- 
uation of titles; where there was no police ard no authori- 
ty to enforce justice and to secure tranquillity, he has or- 
ganized a force which accomplishes that end.” 


In the Congress to whose success this benevolent and 
enlightened monarch contributed more than any other 
individual or influence, were represented the United ‘ 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Spain, Portugal, 
Sweden and Norway; and even States like Congo, Tur- 
key, Persia and Zanzibar, which have domestic siavery. 
The treaty was the outcome of eight months’ labor of 
this Congress, which was assisted by Henry M. Stanley 
and other eminent African travelers and students. 

The aim of the treaty is to accomplish three things. 
First, to restore peace and security to the tribes of the 
interior by striking at the root of the slave traffic, break- 
ing up the caravan routes as far as possible by which 
this nefarious business is conducted, and by intercepting 
the transmission of slaves to the various slave markets 
by an efficient coast patrol. The ravages of the rascally 
Arab slave catchers are truly terrible. Every little 
while we have fresh stories from Africa of the horrible 
sufferings inflicted upon the unfortunate tribes of the 
interior, whose country is laid waste.and who are almost 
exterminated in the effort at enslavement. Not one out 
of ten actually reaches the slave market; the others are 
killed in battle or struck down and destroyed on the car- 


A second aim of the treaty is to contribute to the suc- 


The third aim of the treaty is greatly to restrict the 
The vilest stuff from European and American stills has 


degrades the African savages, but it destroys their phys- 
ical vigor and sweeps them off in great numbers. One 
of the most significant facts we have seen lately is that 
at a conference.of the wily Arab slave catchers, held on 


, | using ardent drinks is very greatly diminished. 
It is a very difficult undertaking in which the seven- 


reach, and the slave catchers are among the wiliest of 


The Congress was held at Brussels under the auspices of |" 


The great point is that-the civilized governments of the 
world have agreed, including even those which have the 
institution of slavery within their own border, that the 
interests of humanity and civilization require that some- 
thing should be done for the redemption of Africa. The 
direct effects of the new alliance may be disappointing; 
but we believe that it is the beginning of a movement 
which will ultimately triumph. 


> 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION REPORT ON 
RAILWAYS. 


WE have before us Part I of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission’s Report, prepared and issued in advance 

for the press. 

It is far beyond and above the two reports that have 

preceded it, abounds in detailed and generalized matter. 

and on all points as to which heretofore only vague, con- 

fusing or partial information was to be had, is delight- 

fully clear, definite, and scientifically precise. 

The peculiarity of this report is the division of the 

statistics into ten territorial groups, of which No. I is 

New England; No. II, New York, Pennsylvania, New 

Jersey, Maryland and Delaware; No. III, Ohio, Michi- 

gan and Indiana; No. IV, the Virginias and Carolinas; 

No. V, The States south of Kentucky; No. VI, the region 

from Illinois to Dakota; No. VII, Montana, Wyoming and 

Nebraska; No, VIII, Colorado and Kansas; No. IX, Texas: 

and No. X, the Pacific States, with Idaho, Nevada, Utah 

and Arizona. 

In previous reports all the roads have been massed in 

one average. On this plan uo attention could be given 

to the local conditions of trade, population, climate, con- 

struction, outfit; or of operation. The differences on 
these heads between the roads in different parts of the 

country are so great that statistical averages worked out. 
on one uniform basis for them all could hardly be said to 
represent anything. The value per mile of the roads in 
the New England group, for example, is $57,857; in the 
New York and Pennsylvania group it is $107,741; in the 
Texas group it is $14,593. In the New England group, 
the number of men employed for every 100 miles is 716; 
in the New York group it is 1,167; in the California 
group it is 250. In the New England group the passen- 
ger mileage per mile is 233,530; in the New York group 
it is 181,121; in the Texas group it is 33,561. In the mat- 
ter of gross earnings and operating expenses the differ- 
ences between the groups are fully as great, being in the 
New England group, respectively, $10,444 and $7,075; in 
the New York group, $15,829 and $10,275; and in the 
Texas group, $4,331 and $3,278. 

The application of this grouping system to the rail- 
way statistics of all the lines of United States rail- 
ways which were in operation June 30th, 1890, has in- 
volved the Commission in an immense labor, but it is a 
labor which must be regarded as the first and absolutely 
essential step toward giving their statistical returns and 
averages definite practical value. The so-called Granger 
States, for example, can now take up these tables and 
learn the facts for the group of States to be affected by 
their action. The dataon which they legislate will no 
longer be affected by conditions which prevail in New 
England, Pennsylvania or New York, but not in the 
States which form groups Nos. VI, Vil or VIII. The tables 
which relate to these sections of the railway system show 
a condition of affairs which gives the Granger agitation 
a very different face from what it would wear if the 
high averages of New England, or the New York and 
Pennsylvania groups had been counted in. 

These groups show, of course, a general’ uniformity 
on special points running through them all; but they 
show far more impressively the divergent condition and 
differences under which the separated groups of roads 
are operated, and indicate the extreme caution which 
should be observed in attempting by comprehensive leg- 
islation to bring them all under one uniform system. 

The report is made on the basis of 156,404.06 miles of 
railway, which is about one-half the total railway mile- 
age of the world, but considerably less than the mileage 
actually completed in this country at the end of the year. 
Its capitalized value is reported as being $9,871,378,389, 
or $60,340 per mile. This must be largely in excess of 
actual market value. We find, for example, that out of 
a total stock of $4,409,658,485, $2,811,526,552, or more 
than half, paid no dividends during the year ending 
June 30th, 1890. The interest paid out of the earnings 
on bonds and in earned dividends make together 
($229,614,470 in interest and $101,758,587 in dividends) 








treaty and the numerous petitions sent to the Senate in | of the Congo State. It will be among the chief duties of | $831,373,057. If this be capitalized at 5 per cent. it 


its behalf have induced its opponents to recede from | the authorities of this State to enforce the provisions ef 
the position they took last spring. One of the | thetreaty, and to this end it will need large pecuniary 


brings us to the actual value of the railway lines in the 
country June 30th, 1890, $6,627,461,140, or an average 


chief points of objection was that the treaty seemed to | supplies that the private purse of the generous King of | value of $42,374 per mile, equipment and all. 


bind the United States by a compact with European | Belgium will not be able to afford. Therefore the Con- 
countries to recognize the rightfulness of the partition | gress thought it wise to provide for commercial treaties 
of Africa. This objection has in no wise been surren- | by which the Congo State may levy certain duties upon 


President Harrison has three times ‘‘ calied the atten- 
tion of Congress to the necessity of legislation for the 
protection of the lives of railroad employés.” <A bill is 


dered; but in its action the Senate has incorporated a | imports in order that it may secure the requisite supply | now before the Senate, introduced by Senator Cullom 
saving clause to the effect that its adherence to the | of funds for its work. Our Senate, as we understand, | December 15th, 1891, “‘ Providing for the adoption and 


treaty shall not be held to involve any recognition of th 


wisdom, expediency or lawfulness of such protectorates 


as have. been established in African territory. The Sen- | Africa will establish similar relations with it. 
ate also agrees to accept the partial ratification of the 
Government of France. France objected to that portion 
of the treaty which, on certain parts of the African 
coast, gives the right of search of vessels below five 


e 





has ratified a commercial treaty with the Congo State | use of a uniform standard automatic car coupler, and 
to this effect, and other countries having business in | regulating the operation and control of freight trains 


used in interstate commerce, and providing for the 


Too much must not be expected from this new State, | greater safety of railroad employés.” 
which is weak internally, and which is only supported 
by European influence and money. Nor must we be too | is for this legislation we find that during the year end- 


Turning to the Report to see how much occasion there 





sanguine with regard to the effects of the Brussels treat y. | ing June 30th, 1890, 369 employés were killed while 
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coupling or uncoupling cars and that 7,842 were injured. 
The difficulty in preventing these accidents has been 
that the cars are made with so many different kinds of 
brakes and couplers that it is difficult in a train com- 
pounded of all sorts of cars, to use even the good brakes 
and couplers with which many of them are equipped. 

As to brakes, the tables show the Westinghouse so far 
ahead of all others that no injustice would be done 
should their use be made compulsory by law. Oat of 
a total reported of 148,852, the Westinghouse has 143,661. 

As to couplers there is far less approach to uniformity. 
Of a total in use of 115,319, the Janney coupler reports 
36,615, the Miller 19,879, three others rise above 10,000, 
one exceeds 5,000, several exceed 8,000, and there is a 
long list of minor competitors. ; 

These facts are discouraging, and they do not grow less 
so as studied in those marvelously full and accurate re- 
ports. But those of us who remember what the old 
passenger cars were and how the trains were coupled 
forty years ago will not despair of a solution which will 
end the frightful loss of life and limb in the freight 
service. 





Editorial Notes. 


WE give our readers this week forty pages instead of 
thirty-two. We present the most complete body of mis- 
sionary statistics ever published in any periodical, 
filling nearly two pages. These are followed by more than 
three pages of letters from missionaries. We also give the 
statistics of the Lutheran denominations of the country as 
found in a census bulletin just issued. On our first 
page is a long and striking poem, A Voodoo Prophecy, 
by Maurice Thompson; ex-Postmaster-General James’s 
very interesting account of the great success of Post- 
master-General Wanamaker’s Administration will attract 
much attention; President Washburn, of Constantinople, 
writes on the Famine in Russia, and almost startles us 
with his anticipation of a popular revolt there. Dr. 
Pentecost describes the decay of faith in Hinduism; Mr. J. 
H. Hollander has a valuable discussion of the success of 
the Municipal Gas Works in the United States; Dr. Hay- 
man’s articles on Lord Byron’s Wife and Sister are con- 
cluded, and Mr. Strayer speaks of the proposed solution of 
the race problem. There are English Notes from James 
Payn; Kate Foote has her Washington Letter; Frank 
Linston White shows in part what has been the work of 
the Fifty Years of Book Illustration in the United States; 
Thomas Meehan writes: about the causes of variations in 
plants; and Mr. E. I. Stevenson describes the musical 
events of the week. There are poems by George Thomas 
Dowling, D.D., and J. W. Schwartz, and stories by Matt 
Crim, Margaret Tryon and Eva Lovett Carson. 


DURING last week and this week the Revision Committee 
of the Presbyterian Church has been holding a long meet- 
ing in this city. 1t has been hard work, two full sessions 
being held each day, and the evenings being given to the 
work of sub-committees. We understand that it is likely 
that a practically or entirely unanimous report will be 
agreed upon, as the extreme men who were put on the 
Committee really to represent the opponents of revision 
are considerably mellowed by the overwhelming votes of 
the presbyteries favoring further revision or a new creed, 
and are willing to yield somewhat more than they were. 
The revision, however, can only be moderate, as any seri- 
ous revision, such as the omission of preterition, would be 
regarded as not retaining the Calvinistic features of the 
Creed. We presume that some further revision, in the way 
of relieving the harsher features, will be agreed to; but not 
enough to endanger unanimity in the Committee. Such a 
report, if unanimous, would doubtless be adopted by the 
presbyteries, if we can judge by the fact that so many 
presbyteries approved the last report, altho they asked for 
further changes. If, therefore, the Committee agree on a 
draft of revision, it is probable that a year from now the 
revised Confession will be the creed of the Presbyterian 
Church. The Committee on Union Seminary will hold its 
second conference with the Trustees of that Seminary this 
week. It will be the duty of the Trustees to give a reply 
to the Committee’s paper; and we have no doubt they will 
refuse to modify their interpretation of the agreement 
with the Assembly as to the right of the Assembly to veto 
an appointment made by the transfer of a professor from 
one department to another. Since this Committee last met 
with the Trustees, Dr. Roberts, of Cincinnati, Secretary of 
the Committee, has published and circulated a pamphlet 
arguing that the seminaries should all be under the com- 
plete control of the Assembly. This has aroused some 
feeling; and it is not impossible that the Trustees will ask 
the Committee to report to the General Assembly a propo- 
sition that Union Seminary be allowed to withdraw from 
the agreement at the time of the Re-union, and to become 
again entirély independent of the Assembly. 


WE give elsewhere the essential points of the fifth bul- 
letin of the Census returns of Churches. This bulletin 
gives a complete exhibit of the Lutheran Communion in 
the United States, showing the strength in churches and 
communicants of each branch, of the various independent 
synods, and even of independent or unattached congrega- 
tions. It will be observed that the number of Lutheran, 
communicants has reached the large total of nearly 1,200,- 
00, and the 6,559 churches have property, exclusive of par- 
sonages, valued at $94,218,000. This indicates.a yery. 
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remarkable growth, in the last half century, by this sturdy 

.Protestant denomination. Of se, most of this growth 

has been due to immigration, which has been very heavy 

from the Lutheran countries of Europe. We cannot 

imagine that any Protestant denomination will see any 

cause, in the rapid increase of Lutherans, for any feeling of 

alarm, jealousy or objection. On the contrary, it isa very 

fortunate thing that when the immigrant lands in this 

country from Germany or Scandinavia he finds the Com- 

munion, in whose faith he has been reared, well established 

here and ready to receive him and his family. Nor is he 

embarrassed in the matter of language. If he is a German 

he finds plenty of German churches and German synods; if 

he is a Swede or Norwegian there are Swedish and Nor- 

wegian organizations; if he is a Dane he can join Danish 

churches and synods; if he happens to come from Iceland 

or from Finland in Russia, he can connect himself with 

bodies which speak his own tongue. Like the Roman Cath- 

olic, the Lutheran is truly a polyglot Church. The older 

immigrants who have learned the language of the country, 

'and the descendants of the early immigrants who have 
lost the use of the foreign tongue, find that they can be as 
true and as strict Lutherans as if they belonged to any of 
‘the organizations using exclusively the German, the Swed- 
ish or the Norwegian tongue. It is interesting to observe 
that about one-sixth of the whole number of ‘communi- 
cants use the English entirely in church worship, and more 
than another sixth use both German and English. Those 
who still adhere to the language of the country from which 
they so lately came arein no wise under foreign domina- 
tion, civil or ecclesiastical. They have come here to make 
the United States their home, to accept all its institutions, 
_and to be true and loyal Americans. They are among the 
very best of the element which immigration has con- 
| tributed to our population. Weare glad of their prosperity, 
| for they are inteHigent, conscientious and excellent 
Protestant Christians. We advise all our readers who are 
r interested in these census statistics to preserve this num- 
her of THE INDEPENDENT. We are publishing the results 
of the Government Census as fast as they appear; and we 
- give notice to all who are interested in them that they will 
probably not be able to get them from any other source, as 
the number of bulletins issued by the Government is lim- 
' ited, and of the permanent report only a few hundred can 
be published. 





WE give space in this number of THE INDEPENDENT 
to five columns of tables showing the statistics of mis- 
sionaries, native preachers, churches and communicants, 
schools and pupils, and Sabbath-school scholars for most 
of the important organized Protestant missionary socie- 
ties of the world. They have been gathered from the latest 
reports of the societies, except that in a few cases, where 
reports failed to reach us, figures have been taken from 
the “Encyclopedia of Missions.” The showing that 
they make is most interesting, as illustrating better 
than can be done by any mere words of description, the ex- 
tent of the work done by the Churches in the foreign field. 
These tables are not to be read; but to be studied. There is 
in them ample materials for scores of sermons, mission- 
ary addressesand missionary appeals. Not of the least im- 
portance is the encouragement they give. The Churches 
can see what a splendid constituency has been created in 
the dark lands of savagery and in the not less difficult 
lands of heathen civilization. At more than 10,000 stations 
6,300 missionaries and nearly 12,000 native preachers are 
presenting the same Word of Life to the most diverse con- 
gregations, and over 600,000 communicants go to make a 
body of Christians won from various forms of false religion 
to the one true spiritual faith, of whom the Church at home 
may take lessons in consecration and courage. Theré are 
over half a million scholars gathered in 12,000 schools 
learning the same truths as the children in our own land; 
and the same songs that go up from the Sunday-schools of 
Christian lands are sung by over 300,000 children of every 
race from the Hottentots of South Africa to the savages of 
Tierra del Fuego and the islanders of the South Seas. As 
we try to picture them in thought they seem to be the 
earnest of the gathering whom no man can number out of 
every kindred and tongue and people and nation, whose 
one song shall be of praise to Him who has redeemed them. 
And with the praise there shall be a note of gratitude for 
those who have brought them the message of glad tidings. 
Never before has there been a brighter outlook, a greater 
opportunity. Itremains only for the Church to go forward. 


LAst week we called upon religious bodies which had any 
influence with the Negroes of Louisiana to speak in the 
most emphatic way about the crime of the Lottery.” The 
first utterance of the sort which we have seen comes from 
Cardinal Gibbons, who writes a letter from Baltimore to 
Gen. George D. Johnston, of New Orleans, who is now in 
this city attempting to inform public sentiment on the sub- 
ject of the Lottery. The Cardinal’s letter is clear and rad- 
ical. He comes to the front just as Cardinal Manning has 
always come to the front in a matter of interest to the pub- 
lic morals. He says that the question ‘Shall the Louisi- 
ana Lottery continue under the law’s protection its scan- 
dalous business?” is ‘ pre-eminently one of morality and 
virtue.”” The Lottery enriches the few, he adds, at the ex- 
pense and misery of the many; tempts the poor to squander 
their earnings, and has impelled many to theft and dis- 
honesty. He says: 


* A business whose plain, manifest, inevitable result and influ- 
ence en the people is such, is indeed an enemy to the honesty and 
peace of any community, tothe happiness and comfort of home, 
and to individual thrift and enterprise; and it is the duty of 
every upright citizen and earnest Christian to aid in its dethrone- 
ment or suppression.” 


Now let every other religious body speak to those of its 
communion. We are glad that some voices have been 
raised in trumpet tones. The Presbyterian paper in New 





Orleans is hot on the subject.. Of the colored papers of 


Louisiana The Southwestern Christian Advocate is giving 
to it such attention as can be spared from the effort to get 
the next General Conference to elect a colored bishop. Now 
let us hear from the bishops of the African Methodist 
Churches and from the Baptist leaders whose names will 


carry weight. 





SOMETIMES Protestants persecute Protestants, as in the 
case which has been making some excitement in Vienna, 

where the Lutherans have brought complaint against the 
Methodists and persuaded the authorities,who are,of course 

Catholics, to close the English Wesleyan Church for the 
reason that its published Discipline attacks Roman Catho- 
lic doctrines in a way which would be offensive to members 
of that communion. This concern for the sensibilities of 
the Catholics is very touching, and we may suspect it is not 
wholly sincere. But we are pleased to learn that the Gen- 

eral Superintendent of the Wesleyan missions in Ger- 
many and Austria Has communicated the fact to the 
Vienna authorities that the Article to which they ob- 
jected was the twenty-fifth Article of the Church of Eng- 
land, and however it may be binding on Anglican churches 
in Vienna, it is not binding upon the Wesleyan Method 

ists, He says he is authorized to omit all these Articles 
from any book circulated in the Austrian Empire. Really 
it would have been an absurdity to suppress the Methodist 
Churchin Austria because it prints in its Discipline the 
Articles of faith which it has retained from the Prayer- 
Book, while the Anglican worship is yet allowed. We pre- 
sume the order closing the Church will be rescinded, but 
the Lutherans may still find some other objection. 





EVERYBODY knows that ex-Postmaster-General James 
is an independent and fair-minded man, who does not hesi- 
tate to say exactly what he thinkson any public question. 
No man is more competent to review the administration of 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker than the member of Pres- 
ident Garfield’s Cabinet who introduced so many excellent 
features into the Post Office Department. It will be ob- 
served that he freely criticises, we think a little too severely, 
the present Postmaster-General and also PresidentHarrison 
for their attitude toward the CivilService Law. Heclaims 
that the logic of events has made Mr. Wanamaker a friend 
of the law, and that President Harrison has fallen short of 
the standard which he set up when he was a member of the 
Senate. Mr. James refers, of course, to the many changes 
made in the early part of the Administration in fourth- 
class post offices. Just how many thousand of such 
changes have been made we do not know. Some have said 
that since President Harrison was inaugurated more than 
forty thousand office holders have been removed simply 
because they were Democrats. Of course forty thousand 
Democrats could not be removed from office now unless 
they had been put in office by Mr. Cleveland. This does not 
justify Mr. Harrison; but it does close the mouths of those 
Civil Service reformers who make Mr. Cleveland their 
patron saint. We have never pretended to defend these 
wholesale removals. -We do not believe that they are for 
the best interests of the party under whose auspices they 
are made, and we certainly do not believe that they are good 
for the public service. Whatever criticism properly at- 
taches to this partisan system must attach to the present 
Administration in the matter of appointment to fourth- 
class post offices. We know of no reasonable excuse for 
such wholesale decapitations. With the exception of what 
was done under Mr. Clarkson in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, President Harrison has-proved to be a good friend of 
Civil Service Reform. He has greatly extended the opera- 
tions of the system; he has uniformly made good appoint- 
ments; and his Cabinet associates are more true to the 
principle and its enforcement than were the associates of 
Mr. Cleveland. 





HAVING obtained the control of the Senate at Albany by 

flagrant rascality, the Democrats seem t> have abandoned 
all sense of decency and fairness. Last week they rushed 
acensus enumeration bill through the Senate in a most 
summary way,entirely ignoring the ordinary processes. The 
bill, which was a substitute, was introduced and pressed to 
final passage at a single session, without having been re- 
ferred to a committee or printed, or even engrossed. When 

four Republican Senators asked to be excused from voting, 

on the ground that they had had no opportunity of seeing the 

bill and studying its provisions, they were refused that priv- 

ilege; and when three of them insisted in declining to vote 

they were pronounced in contempt, and the clerk was in- 

structed by the President of the Senate, Lieutenant-Gover- 

nor Sheehan, not to call their names, or to allow them to take 
any part in the proceedings, until they should be purged of 
contempt. To characterize this as a high-handed proceed- 
ing is to use very mild language. It is in defiance of jus- 
tice and decency, and is a deliberate insult to the counties 
which have thus been practically disfranchised. The Dem- 
ocrats were able to accomplish their purpose by introducing 
the previous question, a rule which has never before obtain- 
ed in the Senate. We do notcomplain of this, as we believe 
that any deliberative body ought to have the power to end 
debate at some reasonable point; but in this case it has 
been used to carry out the most outrageous partisan 
scheme. The proceedings of the Senate Committee in 
contested cases have been of a piece with the course of 
the Democrats in the theft of Senatorial seats. The rulings 
of the chairman of the Committee against the Republican 
side have been so outrageously partisan as to call for re- 
bukes from some of the most thorough-going Democratic 
journals. The Democratic Senators are warned to be careful 
not togo too far so as to rouse the indignation of the general 
public. As the party has already got entire control of the 
Senate, it is unnecessary, they are reminded, to proceed to 
further overtacts. Whether the Democrats will go on and 
unseat four more Republicans will depend, we presume, 
upon the advantage which they may see in this action. 
Morally, they have just as much right by a majority vote 





to vacate every seat occupied by a Republican, and give it 
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toa Democratic candidate who is not elected, as they have 
to do what they have already done. We can only wonder 
whether there is any limit to the forbearance of the peo- 
ple. 
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CONGRESSMAN SPRINGER, who is the Democratic leader in 
the House of Representatives, told the country some days 
ago that there would be no free silver law at the present 
session of Congress. He was understood at the time to be 
speaking for the Democratic Party, and to imply that the 
Democratic House would not pass such a bill; but it has 
since been explained that he was simply expressing the 
opinion, not that such a bill would not pass both Houses, 
but that it would fail to become a law by reason of the ex- 
pected veto by the President. Since then, the House Coin- 
age Committee, of which Mr. Bland is chairman, has in a 
discussion of the subject very clearly shown that a major- 
ity of its members think that a free coinage bill should be 
reported to the House as soon as possible. There does not 
seem to be the same intense desire on the part of Democrats 
to have such a bill passed as there was before Congress as- 
sembled; but there is little reason to doubt that it 
‘will obtain favorable action in both Houses. There is 
no question but that it has friends enough in the House to 
make its passage an easy matter; and if the Democrats of 
the Senate together with the free silver Republicans com- 
bine, the bill can also be carried through that body. It 
would then devolve upon the President to save the country 
from the perils of free silver coinage. This he is sure to do. 
If this should be the outcome, free silver would be an in- 
evitable issue in the next Presidential campaign. If the 
Democrats do not want to face the question in this way 
they must labor to prevent the passage of a free coinage 
bill through the House; but it is doubtful whether the op- 
ponents of free silver will be able todo this. The sentiment 
of the Southern and Southwestern members is probably 

too strong to be overcome. 


FRANCIS B. CARPENTER’S great picture, “Arbitration,” 
has been presented to the Queen of England by Mrs, Wil- 
liam W. Carson, and was delivered and accepted by the 
Queen at Buckingham Palace last week. We have already 
given an account of this important and yet simple pictur. 
which consists of a group of twelve grave, earnest m= 
seated around a small table, eagerly discussing and listea- 
ing. The subject, it will be remembered, is the settlemen’ 
of a great issue between two great constitutional govern 
ments in a spirit of good will, It was a somewhat difficult 
thing to group twelve figures around a table and make ‘t 
picturesque. In Leonardo da Vinci’s famous picture o: ‘‘'T -2 
Last Supper ” the Disciples were all placed on one si :e of 
the table, facing the spectator. Mr. Carpenter could not 
do this, and yet he has made an impressive picture. Ham- 
ilton Fish, Secretary of State, is speaking in the center; and 
around the table are Justice Nelson, of the United States 
Supreme Court, Sir Stafford Northcote, the Earl of Ripon, 
Sir John A. Macdonald, Lord Tenterden, George Bancroft 
Davis, Minister Schenck, Attorney-General Hoar, Judge 
Williams, Professor Bernard, and Sir Edward Thornton. 
There is no impressive background, no fine furniture, noth- 
ing startling or showy, only the plain, simple and strong 
figures of the men who took part as judges or counsel in 
the discussion. It is not the artistic side of the victure 
alone but its importance—and much more the importar -e 
of the event pictured—which make this a worthy gift fre . 
America to England. It is the inauguration of an er: ci 
peace, assured and perpetuated, which is commemorat 
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....The Salvation Army has in this country just now 
two magnificent feminine representatives in Mrs. Balling- 
ton Booth, who is the wife of General Booth’s son, the head 
of the work of the Army in this country; and Mrs. Booth- 
Clibborn, oldest daughter of General Booth and head of the 
Army work in France and Switzerland. Mrs. Ballington 
Booth is a most gracious and cultivated speaker, full of 
tender pathos, and with the look of a Madonna. Mrs. 
Booth-Clibborn is a taller, slender woman, with much more 
careless utterance, apparently as full of passion as she is of 
hard common sense, who does not hesitate to call a self 
contradiction in religious life “ bosh,” and yet who will i: 
a moment thrill her hearers with some story of self-deni «1 
and consecration. She is one of the most accomplis.e : 
beggars and pleaders for her work ever heard in this coun- 
try. She is collecting money here for carrying on her mis- 
sion work in France. 


....New York appropriated in the year 1890, $1,840,293 for 
the support of an average of not less than 15,000 children 
cared for in institutions in this city and on Randall’s 
Island, while Philadelphia,with a population two-thirds as 
great, appropriated only $28,725 for the support of an aver- 
age of less than 250 children. Add to this what the State 
pays for the support of Philadelphia children and we have 
a total of only about $40,000, excluding blind, deaf and 
dumb, and delinquents, who are not reckoned in either 
city. This would prove that there has been an enormous 
amount of money squandered in New York, and children 
supported by the city who ought to be supported by their 
parents. We gave an account of one of these specimen New 
York charities a few weeksago. So long as the city is will- 
ing to pay out its money without stint there will be plenty 
of institutions for poor children and foundlings ready to 
take it. 


....The American people have shown so much aptness 
and skill in almost all other lines of industry and business 
enterprise that it is mortifying to have to confess that we 
have been greatly behind other nations in ship-building. 
With the finest timber in the world in great abundance, 
with all kinds of metals in great supply, with rolling mills 
and steel] mills and other metal works, we should be first 
in ship-building. It is gratifying, however, to be told by a 
foreign ship-builder, who has visited our shores twice with- 
in a decade, that we have taken along step forward in ship- 
building in this period. He says the quality of our Ameri- 
¢an-built warships is almost as good as that of British 
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warships, and they are built quite as cheaply. If we can 
build as cheaply now we ought to be able to build more 
cheaply after having had a little more experience. 


.... We are sure it will be news to most of our readers 
that there is in Brooklyn, No. 45 Hicks Street, a Chinese 
hospital with a Chinese resident physician, Chinese Chris- 
tian nurses, but projected and cared for by American 
Christians. It is hard to get a Chinaman into an ordinary 
hospital, and the Chinamen themselves have a prejudice 
against these institutions. This hospital, however, tho only 
thirteen months old, has had 62 patients, and has made 
such an impression upon the Chinamen themselves that the 
Chinese merchants in New York have voluntarily given 
$1,330 of the $2,900 expended for its support. The resident 
physician is the first Chinese graduate of an American 
medical school. The hospital is non-sectarian, and deserves 
to be appreciated. 


... It is a surprising bit of news that James Martineau, 
the most distinguished teacher of Unitarian doctrine in 
England, has withdrawn from that denomination. We do 
not understand that he renounces his belief, but he docs de- 
clare that he sees no use for a Unitarian denomination, and 
does not share the aspirations of those who wish to mag- 
nify such ‘a body. He thinks it would be better for him to 
be an unrecognized member or worshiper in some other 
Church, and would prefer to see the Unitarians scattered 
among various Christian communions. It would not be 
strange if his own positive faith in God had been consider- 
ably tried by the agnosticism which is so prevalent among 
Unitarians. 

...-In harmony with their miserably parsimonious pol- 
icy, the Democrats of the State Legislature propose to cut 
down the appropriation of the State for the World’s Fair 
from $500,000to $300,000. All those concerned in the enter- 
prise know that this is a ridiculously inadequate sum, but 
it is all the Democrats will at present agree to. They are 
quite ready to furnish money lavishly for the census enu- 
meration, because its expenditure will be entirely in their 
own hands and can be used to advance their partisan 
schemes. But they can see no opportunity for partisan ad- 
vantage in the appropriation for the World’s Fair, there- 
fore they propose to cutit down to about half of whet it 

hould be. 


....Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, who has been engaged in reform 
ing drunkards by the bichloride gold cure, announces that 
he has discovered a specific for the grip. He says: 

* Assafotida, in doses of sixteen grains administered four 

times a day, will completely break up the worst case of grip at 
any stage of its development.” 
Assafcetida is very common and easy to procure, and the 
value of Dr. Keeley’s recommendation can be very quickly 
tested. If it should prove to be asure’cure he will be en- 
titled to the gratitude of the world, at least of that large 
part of the world which has been subject to this very 
harassing. disease. 


.... Referring to President Harrison’s Civil Service record 
The Civil Service Chronicle says he seems ‘‘to think he has 
done his duty by taking a paltry seven hundred places in 
the Indian service out of the reach of favoritism, and leav- 
ing many thousand places to which this incomparable sys- 
tem could be applied to be distributed as spoil.” This is a 
very grudging acknowledgment of a very important ex- 
tension of the reform. Reformers are likely to find plenty 
of occasion for criticism for years tocome. There is all the 
more reason, therefore, to recognize kindly and generously 
every advance made. The Chronicle’s remark is worthy 
of a blinded partisan. 


.... We invite special attention to the able article on the 
first page by ex-Postmaster-General Thomas L. James. 
Some of our readers may not assent to every statement 
made by the distinguished writer; but in accordance with 
our rules with correspondents we allow him to speak his 
sentiments frankly, not stopping to ask whether they agree 
With our views or those of our readers. General James, 
during his admirable administration, introduced many im 
portant and valuable reforms in the Post Office Department. 
which have been remembered to his credit, and he wants 
«thers to follow as fast as possible in the same line. 


....The Board of Overseers of Harvard College have not 
done quite as much as was expected in the matter of the 
secret society, whose brutality and conviviality were ex- 
posed by Mr. Garrison. The society sent a communication 
to the Overseers, promising that the initiation ceremonies 
should be relieved of their silly and brutal features, and 
that there should be a reform in other respects, and this 
promise was accepted. This is very gentle treatment. The 
promises of blackguards should be received with a good deal 
of healthy skepticism and their fulfillment jealously 
watched. 


.... The Catholic Mirrof reports that ‘“ Protestant mis- 
sions in Japan do not seem to be succeeding,” and it quotes 
somebody as saying that the Pfotestant work in Japan has 
been “‘a failure,” and that the only hope for the future is 
in the native girls and boys who are being educated for 
teachers. This is sad news; but if Protestant missions are 
a failure, what shall we say of the Catholic missions in 
Japan, which have less than half as many converts as the 
Protestants and less than one-fifth as many adherents in 
the Japanese Parliament. 


>See 


The poor Episcopalians are in a bad fix with their flying so 
high in the sea-room of that fenced fieldi the Cave of 
Adullam. . 


....We give our hearty. support to the proposition to 





utilize abandoned Govérnment property in Little Rock, 


Ark., for a Soldiers’ Home. An increasing number of 
veterans are becoming disabled by age, and it wiil be very 
hard for those who live in the South to be obliged to come 
to our harsher Northern climate when compelled to ente1 
one of these homes. Little Rock is in an excellent, healthy 
and mild climate; and we believe that hundreds would find 
there a needed shelter. 


...»Here is a very peculiar report of a ten million dollar 
company which is to establish a palatial Monte Carlo gam- 
bling resort on a small island off the California coast, about 
thirty miles from Santa Barbara. That island belongs to 
the State of California, and is under its laws. If such‘a 
resort is established the citizens of California will be re 
sponsible; and we do not believe they will allow it. Cali- 
fornia does not want that kind of reputation. 


....The American plan of compelling the clouds to dis- 
:aarge their moisture by explosions is being tried in India: 
but it does not seem to meet the favor of the orthodoxy of 
the Mohammedans, whoregard it as blasphemy to inter- 
re with the prerogatives of the Almighty, who sends rain 
here he pleases. We seriously suspect that the rain-makers 
ill not have success enough to endanger the continuance 
of Moslem fatalism. 


.... We are to have a Passion Play on this side the ocean 
next June. It will be performed at Kamloops, British 
Columbia, by Catholic Canadian Indians; and Father 
Lacombe, who is organizing the exhibition, expects seven 
thousand Christian Indians to attend, besides many pagans. 
An Indian Passion Play may not be so artistic as that of 
Oberammergau, but it will be quite as curious and per- 
haps as edifying. 


....The journey of Abbas, the new Khédive of Egypt, 
from Vienna to Cairo, has been successfully achieved. The 
Sultan telegraphed for him to stop in Constantinople to 
receive a sort of investiture there; but the order was luckily 
received too late. The English soldiers received him and 
made the inauguration as grand as possible. The talk of 
making this an occasion for reducing England’s power in 
Egypt has ceased. 


...-A letter from a pastor of a church in Ohio gives 
cordial approval of our missionary department. The writer 
“ays: 

I wish to thank you for the most valuable missionary informa- 
tion recently given. I take two special missionary month- 
lies . . . but that one department of THE INDEPENDENT is 
worth more to me than both of them together. 


....Seeing that our Government is too poor to send the 
4,000,000 pounds of flour contributed by its generous citi 
zens to the starving people of Russia, a large-minded Eng 
lish gentleman has asked subscriptions of British ship 
owners for this parpose. It is a stinging rebuke of the 
parsimonious policy of our Democratic statesmen. 


.... Before reciprocity was incorporated in the McKinley 
bill, Democrats professed to be very anxious for it. When 
they had # chance to vote for it, they opposed it. Now 
that it is about to become a great success, they want to 
repeal it. What curious statesmanship Democratic states- 
manship is! 


.... The present Legislature at Albany being a Tammany 
Legislature, of course it was to be expected that the New 
York and Brooklyn members should have most of the 
chairmanships. The rural Democrats have, it is true, the 
Speaker, but not much besides. Tammany is in thorough 
control in both Houses. 


....1t was not The Pilot, as we said last week, but The 
Catholic News, of this city, that made the statements 
about the deportation of the Acadians which we criticised 
last week. We apologize to our Boston contemporary for 
our mistake. 


....France has graciously accepted the little explanation 
made by Bulgaria about the expulsion of Chadourne. 
Russia did not support France at all enthusiastically; and 
we may notice a little cooling of French sympathy with 
Russia. 

.... There is in Newark, N. J., asign over the street in one 
«cf the worse parts of the city: ‘‘ Lodging and a Drink of 
Whisky in the Morning for Ten Cents.”’ There is a text 
for the Christian people of that city and for every patriot 
as well. 








OUR INDEX. 


WE did not find time last week to speak at length of the 
Index for 1891 sent, in that issue, to our subscribers. A 
mere glance at its ten crowded pages, embracing forty 
solid columns of descriptive matter, is enough to astonish 
any one of our numerous readers. The Index shows con- 
clusively that an immense treasury of knowledge and in- 
struction was given to our readers in the fifty-two consec- 
utive issues of THE INDEPENDENT. Such an array of dis- 
tinguished writers as those who aided us in filling the 
twenty different departments of the paper cannot be 
shown, we think, in the whole history of any other weekly 
or monthly ever published in the nation. 

We ask every one of our subscribers to look carefully 
over the Index, and then point us, if they can, to any other 
publication which can nrake a better showing. 

If hard work and a still more liberal use of means during 
the year 1892 will enable us to do better than ever before, 
then our readers may expect a still better paper. In other 
words, all we can do to make THE INDEPENDENT, in its at- 
tractions, surpass any previous year in its history will be 
done. We intend not only to hold it-firmly in its present 
high position and retain its numerous friends, but we want 
it steadily to advance in strength and popularity. We 
never received more praise and fewer criticisms than at the 
present time. We invite frankness in both directions. 

We must not forget to thank sincerely an? heartily all 
who now send us rds, all who make suggestions, 





d wo 
and especially all who. in renewing their subscriptions, are 
kindly invi in their friends pie. 4 neighbors to add their 
names to our s ily growing — list. We will 
simply add that the net increase in that list during the 
past os weeks has been larger probably than at any former 





period in its history. 
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Religions Intelligence. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN REVISION COMMITTEE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 





THE General Assembly’s Revision Committee met at the 
Presbyterian House in this city last week, and will remain 
in session the greater part of this week. It is possible, also, 
that another meeting will be necessary before the meeting 
of the Assembly. All the members were present except Dr. 
Alexandcr of the San Francisco Theological Seminary, and 
the Chairman reports a good feeling and satisfactory 
progress. Mr. J. S. Kennedy invited the leading Presby- 
terians of the city, clerical and lay, tomeet the Committee, 
on Friday evening, and a large reception was held. When 
the Committee assembled last Tuesday evening they pass- 
ed an appropriate minute on the death of Dr. Henry J. Van 
Dyke, of Brooklyn, who died last May. It -was decided, 
‘‘as a further mark of our respect and consideration for the 
memory of Dr. Van Dyke,” not to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by his death at present. 

The work of the Committee has been materially lessened 
by the publication of the action of the presbyteries on 
the report presented at Detroit. Dr. W. E. Moore, the 
secretary of the Committee and the permanent clerk of the 

. General Assembly, published with the presbyterial reports 
a tabulated summary, and an itemized statement of all 
the changes and amendments desired. These two pam- 
phiets, the former containing 224 pages, and the latter 34, 
have been of incalculable aid in the work of revising the 
report already presented. 

A chapter in the Confession of Faith is taken up and the 
first section is read. With itare read the action of all the 
‘presbyteries that effects this section. In many cases it is 
found that half a dozen presbyteries desire a specific 
change, and as many more wish it changed in an entirely 
opposite manner. As these neutralize each other no 
change is made unless new light has come to the Commit- 
tee since the report was written. Sometimes the language 
of a section has been changed by the Committee without 
altering the sense and when a more felicitous expression 
is recommended, the better reading is adopted. It will be 
seen from the changes noted that the Committee. intends 
to go to Portland with substantially the same report that 
was presented at Detroit. The criticism in the press and 
in the presbyteries has not led the members so far to 
change any essential doctrines. ‘The new chapters added 
by the Committee last year have been referred back again 
to the special committees which prepared them, chiefly for 
condensation, tho it is possible that a change of title may 
.be recommended. Aside ffom these two chapters and 
two others—the third, on ‘‘ Decrees,’ and the tenth, on 
“‘ Effectual Calling,’ which have been referred to special 
committees—the work of revision is done by the Committee 
asa whole. Whatever a member has to say in favor of a 
change or in opposition to one is said in the presence of all 
his associates. This is done in the interest of harmony; 
for when a special committee presents a report, it has the 
backing of its members on any point that its taken, and for 
a member not on the special committee to oppose the re- 
port would look like opposing the men who framed it. 

The first two chapters of the Committee’s revised Con- 
fession presented at Detroit and published in full in THE 
INDEPENDENT last May, stand now, after a reconsideration, 
without change. Chapter III, the rock of the Westminster 
Creed, and Section 7 of that chapter contains the much- 
discussed doctrine of preterition, and this chapter is still 
swinging in mid-air. The unknown number of the elect 
has been increased tentatively from ‘‘some of mankind” 
to ‘“‘an innumerable multitude of mankind’’; but while 
some readers may prefer this change, a multitude of others 
will not see that Heaven will be more thickly populated 
because of the new reading. The third and tenth chap- 
ters will take more time to settle than all the rest of the 
Confession. The Committee has three parties, it is said, on 
the doctrine of preterition, and it is to be inferred on the 
question of effectual calling. One party wants to elim- 
inate all reference to preterition, the second desires to re- 
tain the section as read at Detroit, and the third wants 
the old reading restored. The two sections (7, in Chapter 
IIT) are given herewith that the change already made may 
be noted, and that it may be seen what is meant by pre- 
terition: 

UNREVISED CONFESSION. 

VII. The rest of mankind,God| V (in revised chapter). The 
was pleased, according to the|rest of mankind, God was 
unsearchable connsel of his own|pleased, according to the un- 
will, whereby he extendeth or'searchable counsel of his own 
withholdeth mercy as he pleas-|will, whereby he extendeth or 
eth, for the glory of his sover-|withholdeth mercy as he pleas- 
eign powsr over his creatures, to/eth, not to elect unto everlasting 


COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


pass by, and to ordain them tollife, but to ordain them to dis-- 


dishonor and wrath for their sin|honor and wrath for their sin, to 
to the praise of his glorious jus-|the praise of his glorious justice; 
tice. lyet so or thereby neither is any 
\limitation put upon the offer of 
\salvation to all upon condition 
jof faith in Christ; nor is restraint 
laid upon the freedom of any 
one to hinder his acceptance of 
this offer. 


It is interesting to note some ef the criticisms of the 
. presbyteries on Chapter ITI. Allegheny, Carlisle, Chester 
and Omaha, declared that all the changes proposed last 
year by the Committee were unsatisfactory. Syracuse 
wanted the chapter placed after Chapter XI; Logansport 
wanted all the negative references to the eterna] decree 
dropped; Emporia and Fort Dodge asked for the elimina- 
tion of all expressions of God’s foreordination, for the good 
pleasure of his will of any to dishonorand wrath; Newark 
opposed the formulations of the doctrine of preterition in 


any shape in the Confession; New York desired the omission: 
of all reference to sovere: y2 preterition and the expression: 
of the truth that-God’s electare a great number. Thirty-’ 








two presbyteries called for the striking out of section 5 
(old 7), and several others suggested amendments to it, or 
presented substitutes for it. 

Chapter IV. “Of Creation,’’ remains practically un- 
changed, “In the space of six days,’ will read now “in 
six days.” Chapter V, “ Of Providence” was passed with- 
out amendment, tho five presbyteries had suggested minor 
changes. In Chapter XII (old X) “‘ Of Effectual Calling,” 
section 2 was slightly amended. The lines “ altogether pas- 
sive in the act of regeneration, wherein” has been stricken 
out, and these words substituted: ‘“‘deadinsin until,” and 
** God’s call” in this section reads as re-revisced ‘ this call,” 


_ the latter being the reading of the unrevised Confession. 


The only change now from the original section is that 
‘altogether passive therein ’’ isreplaced by ‘dead in sin.” 
The new section reads: 

II. This effectual call is of God’s free and special grace 
alone, not from anything at all foreseen in man, who is 
dead in sin until, being quickened and renewed by the Holy 
Spirit, he is enabled to answer this call, and to embrace 
the grace offered and conveyed in it. 

From Dr. Moore’s tabulated statement it appears that 
27 presbyteries expressed approval, without criticism of 
the Committee’s former report; 113 approved, with excep- 
tions stated, as amendments proposed or criticisms offered; 
15 asked that the work of Revision be discontinued; 4 dis- 
approved the report; 35 asked for anew formula of doctrine 
under various designations and for various uses; some in 
addition to the Confession as it is, or as it shall be when 
revised, and someas a substitute or alternate standard; 43, 
including 18 foreign missionary presbyteries, did send a re- 
port. 

New YORK CITY. 
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GOVERNMENT CENSUS OF LUTHERANS. 


THE fifth bulletin of Church Statistics is just off the 
Government presses. We give all of it except the tabu- 
lation by counties: 


STATISTICS OF CHURCHES. 











BY HENRY K. CARROLL. 





The statistics given in this bulletin embrace the entire 
Lutheran communion in the United States, including the 
General Synod, the United Synod in the South, the Gen- 
eral Council, the Synodical Conference, 12 independent 
synods, and a number of independent congregations. The 
returns for one or two of theindependent synods and for 
the independent congregations are subject to revision. 


LUTHERANS ACCORDING TO LANGUAGE. 


In the following table Lutheran synods are arranged as 
nearly as possible according to language. It will be ob- 
served that five languages are represented, if the Norwe- 
gian be considered as differing from the Danish. Synods 
having 198,997 communicants are wholly English; synods 
having 232,512 communicants are partly English and partly 
German; and synods having 454,005 communicants are 
German almost wholly. Besides these there are 190,154 
Norwegians, 88,700 Swedes, 13,674 Danes, 1,991 Icelanders, 
and 1,385 Finns. It should be understood that some of 
these divisions are only given approximately. 


SUMMARY BY LANGUAGES. 











Numberof |Communicants 
LANGUAGES. | aie or members. 

WN on 5 cnsicesntatinasss case acess 1,816 198,997 
IR RRR EERE at Se | 2,642 005 
German-English. .............e.00. | 1,178 282,512 
MDI ci ps nnsakansbiaees cenehee sos 688 88,700 
OT WOIIOR 0 in dc'csccectnscccoccvsesee | 1,786 190,154 
Danish....... 181 13,674 
Icelandic 13 1,991 
innish | ll 1,385 
SN ek Sec atie da todass eke A 8,315 1,181,418 








THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN BODIES. 


The earliest Lutherans in America came from Holland to 
Manhattan Island in 1623 with the first Dutch colony. For 
some years they had great difficulty in establishing wor- 
ship of their own, the Dutch authorities, ecclesiastical and 
civil, having received instructions “‘to encourage no other 
doctrine in the New Netherlands than the true Reformed,” 
and ‘“‘to allure the Lutherans to the Dutch churches and 
matriculate them in the Public Reformed religion.” <A 
Lutheran pastor, the Rev. John Ernest Goetwater, was sent 
to this country in 1657 by the Lutheran Consistory of Am- 
sterdam to minister to two Lutheran congregations, one at 
New York, the other at Albany. He was not allowed, how- 
ever, to enter upon his ministrations, but was sent back to 
Holland by representatives of the Reformed faith. When 
the English took possession of New York, the Lutherans 
were allowe4 full liberty of worship. 

The Lutheran faith was also established on the banks of 
the Delaware by a Swedish colony, who erected the first 
Lutheran church in America near Lewes in 1638. Swedish 
immigration was soon chétked, and the large Lutheran 
influx from Germany did not begin until early in the eigh- 
teenth century, the first German congregation of Lutherans 
having been organized at about that time in Montgomery 
County, Penn., with the Rev. Justus Falckner, who was 
ordained in this country by the Swedes as its first pastor. 
In 1710 a large number of exiled Palatines settled in New 
York and Pennsylvania; and in 1784 a colony of Salzburgers 
planted the Lutheran faith in Georgia. 

While immigration brought many Lutherans to this 
country, they were in a scattered and unorganized condi- 


‘tion until the arrival of the Rev. Henry M. Muhlenberg, 
who drew them closer together, formed them into congre- 
_ gations, and inspired them with new life. . In 1748 he, with 


six other ministers and lay delegates from congregations, 
organized the first Lutheran synod in this country, the 
Synod or Ministerium of Pennsylvania. In 1786 the second 


‘ synod, the Ministerium of New York, was formed... 





The recent extraordinary growth of the Lutheran com- 
munion in this country is due in part to immigration from 
Lutheran countries. A large proportion of Lutherans are 
either German immigrants or the offspring of German im- 
migrants. There are also large bodies of Swedish, Norwe- 
gian and Danish Lutherans, with a number from Finland 
and other European countries. 

The system of faith beld by all Lutherans is set forth in 
the Augsburg Confession and in a number of other symbols 
known as Luther’s Catechisms, the Apology of the Augs- 
burg Confession, the Smalcald Articles, and the Formula of 
Concord. The cardinal doctrine of the system is that of 
justification by faith alone. The ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are held by Lutherans to be not 
mere signs or memorials, but channels of grace. Their 
view of the Lord’s Supper is peculiar. They believe that 
“in the Holy Supper there are present with the elements 
and are received sacramentally and supernaturally the 
body and blood of the Lord Jesus Christ,” but reject both 
transubsiantiation as held by the Roman Catholic Church, 
and consubstantiation as attributed by some writers to the 
Lutheran Church. They observe the various festivals of 
the Christian year, and have a liturgical form ‘of worship. 

In polity, while the sovereignty of the individual congre- 
gation, which includes the office of preaching the Gospel 
and administering the sacraments, is recognized, in the 
synodical system as it prevails a measure of judicial and 
executive authority is conferred upon the individual 
synods by individual congregations. General bodies, such 
as the General Synod, General Council, etc., are formed by 
the union of a number of synods and have chiefly advisory 
powers. Synods may withdraw from the General Synod, 
General Council and other general bodies, and may after- 
ward rejoin the body they withdrew from or join another 
body, or take an independent position. : 


THE GENERAL SYNOD. 


This is the oldest general body of Lutherans. It was or- 
ganized in 1820 by representatives of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania; the oldest synod, the Ministerium of New 
York; the next oldest, the Synod of North Carolina; the 
third oldest,the Synod of Maryland and Virginia. The 
General Synod was the only general body until the Civil 
War cut off its Southern synods, and led to the organiza- 
tion of the General Synod, South, now known as the United 
Synod in the South. It never had, however, the adherence 
of all the synods. One withdrew, and afterward joined 
again; some held aloof from it for many years, so that from 
the first there has scarcely been a period in which there 
have not been synods in an independent attitude. 

The chief cause of the changes which synods have made 
in their attachments to the general bodies, and also of 
the organization of the General Council and Synodical 
Conference, ‘has been differences concerning the acceptance 
and interpretation of the doctrinal symbols. There have 
been no secessions or divisions among Lutherans on account 
of questions arising in Church government except several 
instances among the Germans, when charges of hierarch- 
ical tendencies were broached. The reception in 1864 of the 
Franckean Synod by the General Synod led to a division on 
confessional grounds. It was objected by many that the 
Franckean Synod had not announced its acceptance of the 
Augsburg Confession, and it was thought to be doctrinally 
unsound. It was contended in behalf of those who adhered 
to the General Synod, that the Franckean Synod had ac- 
cepted the Augsburg Confession in accepting the constitu- 
tion of the General Synod, in which is set forth the confes- 
sional basis. The minority, including the representatives 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, presented a protest 
against the admission of the Franckean Synod, and the 
representatives of the Ministerium withdrew. Two years 
later, however, at the next meeting of the General Synod, 
delegates from the Ministerium were in attendance; but 
not being allowed to participate in the election of officers, 
on the ground that the Ministerium must be considered as 
‘Gin a state of practical withdrawal from the governing 
functions of the General Synod,’ they retired; and their 
example was subsequently followed by the Pittsburgh, Eng- 
lish*Ohio, Minnesota, and Texas synods, and the Ministe- 
rium soon after led in a movement for the formation of 
another general body. ; 

The following is the confessional basis of the General 
Synod: 

We receive and hold with the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
our fathers the Word of God, as contained in the canonical 
scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, asthe only infallible 
rule of faith and practice, and the Augsbc rg Confession as a cor- 
rect exhibition of the fundamental doctrii:es of the Divine Word 
and of the faith of our Church founded upon that Word. 

The General Synod Lutherans affiliate more readily with 
other Evangelical denominations than the Lutherans 
attached to the General Council, the Synodical Conference 
or the Ohio Synod. They do not refuse to exchange pulpits 
with ministers of Evangelical Churches, as do their stricter 
brethren, who condemn these relations under the general 
term “ unionism.” 

The General Synod has connected with it 23 synods, the 
oldest of which, that of Maryland, was organized in 1820, 
and the newest, that of Middle Tennessee, in 1878. It is 
represented in 25 States and in the District of Columbia 
and Territory of New Mexico. Nearly one-half of its com- 
municants, or 78,938, are to be found in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. Three other States have over 10,000 each, viz.: 
Ohio, 18,847; Maryland, 17,288, and New York, 15,611. Of 
its 1,424 organizations, Pennsylvania has 596. There are 
1,822 edifices, valued at $8,919,170. This indicates an aver- 
age value for each edifice of $6,745, which is extraordinary. 
The average seating capacity of the edifices is 357. Only ‘2 
of the 1,424 organizations meet in other than church build- 
ings. 

The largest synols are those of West Pennsylvania, 
‘21,575 communicants; Maryland, 19,864, and East Pennsyl- 
vania, 17,994. The boundaries of Lutheran synods are very 
irregular. Those of the synods belonging to the General 
Synod are more regular than those of any of the other 
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Lutheran general bodies; but it will be noticed that there 
are but 5 of the 23 which do not cross one or more State 
lines. 


I.—GENERAL SYNOD. 
SUMMARY BY STATES, ETC. 
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SUMMARY BY SYNODS. 
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THE UNITED SYNOD IN THE SOUTH. 


Soon after the beginning of the Civil War thé 4 synods of 
North and South Carolina and of Virginia and Southwest 
Virginia withdrew from the General Synod because of the 
adoption by that body, at its convention in 1862, of resolu- 
tions concerning the war which gave offense to the South. 
These synods and the Synod of Texas were not represented 
in the convention of 1862, on account of the outbreak of hos- 
tilities and the condition of the country. The next year 
(1863) the 4 synods above mentioned and the Synod of 
Georgia constituted the General Synod, South. A few 
otber Southern synods afterward became connected with it. 
In 1886 a new organization, known as the United Synod in 
the South, took its place, consisting of 6 synods which had 
belonged to the General Synod, South, and the independ- 
ent Tennessee and Holston synods. 

The type of Lutheranism represented by the United Syn- 
od in the South is similar to that of the General Synod, tho 
perhaps a little stricter. Its confessional basis is as fol- 

lows: 


The Holy Scriptures, the inspired writings of the Old and New 
Testaments, the only standard of doctrine and Church discipline. 

As a true and faithful exhibition of the doctrines of the Holy 
scriptures in regard to matters of faith and practice the three an- 
cient symbols, the Apostolic, the Nicene, and the Athanasian 
Creeds, and the Unaltered Augsburg Confession of Faith; also, 
the other symbolical books of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
viz.: the Apology, the Smalcald Articles, the Smaller and Larger 
Catechisms of Luther, and the Formula of Concord, consisting of 
the Epitome and full Declaration as they are set forth, defined 
and published in the Christian Book of Concord, or the Symboli- 
cal Books of the Lutheran Church, published in the year 1580, as 
true and scriptural developments of the doctrines taught in the 
Augsburg Confession and in perfect harmony of one and the same 
pure, scriptural faith. 

The United Synod in the South is represented in 9 of the 
Southern States, including Tennessee and West Virginia. 
It has 414 organizations and 379 church edifices, of an aver- 
age value of $2,938, and an average seating capacity of 365. 
This is slightly larger than the figures given for the General 
Synod, 357, but the average valuation is less than half of 
that of the General Synod. 


11.—UNITED SYNOD IN THE SOUTH. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE GENERAL COUNCIL. 


- This was the third general body to be organized in the 
order of time. When the General Synod consented in 1964 
to the admission of the Franckean Synod, which was re- 
garded by the minority of the General Synod as un- 
Lutheran and as not having definitely accepted the 
Augsburg Confession, the delegates of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania protested (a number of others joining in the 
protest) and withdrew. At the next session of the General 
Synod, being excluded from participation in its organiza- 
tion, they retired from the body. The Pittsburgh, the New 
York, the English Ohio, the Minnesota and the Texas 
synods also dissolved their connection with the General 
Synod. The withdrawal of the delegates of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania was approved by that body at its next 
session, and a committee was appointed to issue a “ fra- 
ternal address to all Evangelical Lutheran synods, min- 
isters and congregations in the United States and Canada 
which confess the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, invit- 
ing them to unite in a convention for the purpose of 
forming a union of Lutheran synods.” The proposed con- 
vention was held in December, 1866, representatives of the 
synods of Pennsylvania, New York, English Ohio, Pitts- 
burgh, Wisconsin, English district of Ohio, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Canada, Illinois, and the Joint Synod of Ohio 
participating. ‘Principles of Faith and Church Polity” 
were adopted, and the next year the first convention of the 
new body was held. Thus was the General Council organ- 
ized. 

In the first year of its history the Joint Synod of Ohio 
withdrew and the German Synod of Iowa assumed a semi- 
independent position, sending delegates and participating 
in the debate but taking no part in the voting. This body 
still sustains this relation. The withdrawal of the Joint 
Synod of Ohio and, a few years later, of the synods of Wis- 
consin, Illinois and Minnesota, and the semi-independent 
position taken by the German Synod of Iowa, were on ac- 
count of the refusal of the General Council to give asatis- 
factory declaration on what are called the ‘“ Four Points.” 
It was. the desire of these bodies that some expression 
should be given concerning chiliasm, and that the admis- 
sion of non-Lutherans to communion,the exchange of ‘“‘pul- 
pits with sectarians,’’ and membership in secret societies 
should be unequivocally condemned. The council would 
not commit itself fully at that time on these points, tho it 
has since practically done so, especially on the questions of 
pulpit and altar fellowship. 

The confessional basis of the General Council is as fol- 
lows: 


We accept and acknowledge the doctrine of the Unaltered 
Angsburg Confession in its original sense as throughout in cop- 
formity with the pure truth, of which God’s Word is the only 
rule. We accept its statements of truth as in perfect accordance 
with the canonical Scriptures. We reject the errors it condemns, 
and believe that all which it commits to the liberty of the Church 
of right belongs to that liberty. 

In thus formally accepting and acknowledging the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession we declare our conviction that the other 
confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, inasmuch as 
they set forth none other than its system of doctrine and articles 
of faith, are of necessity pure and scriptural. Pre-eminent 
among such accordant pure and scriptural statements of doc- 
trine, by their intrinsic excellence, by the great and necessary 
ends for which they were prepared, by their historical position, 
and by the general judgment of the Church, are these: The 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the Smalcald Articles, the 
Catechisms of Luther, and the Formula of Concord, all of which 
are, with the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, in perfect har- 
mony of one and the same scriptural faith. 


One of the most perplexing questions Lutherans have 
had to deal with in this country has been that of lan- 
guage. It is agreed that the communion sustained very 
heary losses down almost to the middle of this century by 
insisting that synodical proceedings and church services 
generally, should be in the German tongue. The children, 
having learned English, desired to have the services con- 
ducted in that language; failing in this they joined other 
denominations. The General Council proposed from the 
beginning that the different languages and nationalities 
“should be firmly knit together in this New World in the 
unity of one and the same pure faith,” and declared that 
“no distinction of language ’’ must be allowed ‘‘to interfere 
with the great work” before the Church in this country. 
It includes American, German and Scandinavian elements, 
but English is the official language of the General Council, 
tho the German and Scandinavian tongues are also used. 
It has many large English churches in the Eastern cities, 
but a majority of the congregations are German and Scan- 
dinavian and employ those languages. But few of the min- 
isters are incapable of speaking and writing in English. 
All the corresponden@ of the Census Office with Lutherans 
of whatever synodical connection was in English, and 
scarcely a score out of the thousands of letters received 
were in any other tongue. 

There are 9 synods connected with the General Council, 
including 1-in -Canada, which, of -course, is not given in 
these fables. ‘Wile the General “Council, the General 








country, have ¢hurches and communicants in other coun- 
tries, these churches and communicants are omitted in the 
census reports. Only those congregations are included 
which are within the territorial limits of the United States. 
The General Council has 1,995 organizations, with 1,512 edi- 
fices and 317,145 communicants. Of the latter 107,025 are 
attached tu the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, the oldest 
Lutheran Synod in the United States. Some 367 organiza- 
tions hold worship in halls, schoolhouses, etc. The total 
value of church property is $10,996,786, or an average for 
each edifice of 87,270, which is even higher than the ex- 
traordinary average of houses of worship owned by the 
General Synod. The average seating capacity of the edi- 
fices is 382. 

While there are only 8 synods, there are congregations in 
32 States and 1 Territory, Pennsylvania, of course, main- 
taining the lead, with 616, or nearly one-third of the whole 
number, and 124,163 communicants. The next largest 
number of communicants, 39,430, is found in New York, 
Minnesota coming third, with 27,609, and Illinois fourth, 
with 26,429. The Synod of Texas is the only synod that 
does not cross State lines. The Swedish Augustana Synod, 
tho second in numbers to the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
embraces in its territory no fewer than 30 States, being in 
fact almost as widespread as the entire General Council. 
Delaware and Kentucky are the only two States covered 
by the General Council which are not also covered by the 
Augustana Synod. This body of wide boundaries was or- 
ganized in 1860 with only about 5,000 communicants, and is 
composed of Swedish Lutherans. The synod is subdivided 
into 7 conferences, or sub-synods, which meet semi-annu 
ally. The synod itself is assembled yearly. The German 
Iowa Synod has 5 districts, and covers several States. 


III —GENERAL COUNCIL. 
SUMMARY BY STATES, ETC. 
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THE SYNODICAL CONFERENCE 


The latest and largest of the Lutheran general bodies is 
the Synodical Conference, organized in 1872 by representa- 
tives of the Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iliinois 
and Norwegian synods. Four of these synods, the Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Illinois, had taken part in the 
organization of the General Council, but had withdrawn. 
The conference was intended to represent a type of 
Lutheran confessionalism stricter than that of the General 
Council, as that of the General Council was stricter than 
the General Synod. The following is its confessional 
basis: 

The Synodical Conference acknowledges the canonigal serip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments as God’s Word, and the 
Confession of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 1580, called the 
Concordia, as its own. 


The central body of the Synodical Conference, and the 
influence which constitutes the peculiar type of Lutheran 
ism which it stands for, is the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and 
other States, which was organized in 1847. The nucleus 
of this synod was a Saxon colony of Lutherans who settled 
in Missouri in 1839. When the synod was constituted it 
embraced 12 congregations and 22 ministers, but, proclaim 
ing a Lutheranism of the most positive character, it 
attracted to itself hosts of German immigrants who were 
dissatisfied with the result of the union of the Lutheran 
and Reformed religions in the Fatherland and were pleased 
with the absolute and unreserved acceptance of the Augs- 
burg Confession required by the synod and with its stern 
antagonism to every form of syncretism (union services, 





Synod, and, indeed, most other denominations of this 


nuion communions, union congregations) and its insist- 
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ence on pure Lutheran literature, pure Lutheran services, 
and a pure-and positive Lutheranism. Some questions 
which most other Lutheran bodies might consider open 
questions are not so held by the “ Missourians,” as they 
are called. For example, they maintain that antichrist is 
the Roman pontiff; that their doctrine as to the ministry 
and the Church is the true and settled scriptural doctrine, 
and that ail forms of chiliasm or millenarianism are to be 
eondemned. They allow no differences on these and some 
other extra-confessional points; therefore their type of 
doctrine and practice has become known, both in this 
country and Germany, where it has obtained some favor 
as “‘ Missourian.”’ 

In 1881 the Joint Synod of Ohio withdrew from the Syn- 
edical Conference as the result of a controversy which arose 
on the doctrine of predestination, and was followed in 1882 
by the Norwegian Synod. The Synod of Missouri main- 
tained that predestination to salvation is not due to God’s 
foresight of faith in man, but faith and perseverance in 
faith are included in the decree. The adherents of the Ohio 
party opposed this as Calvinistic, und a division was the 
result. 

The Missouri is by far the largest Lutheran synod in the 
United States, and embraces in its territory 31 States and 
the District of Columbia. It is divided into 13 districts, or 
subsynods, and reports 1,589 organizations, with 1,261 
church edifices, valued at $6,759,535, and 293,211 communi- 
cants. Its statistics were promptly and efficiently gathered 
for the Census Office by Prof. M. Guenther, of St. Louis, 
who assumed the difficult task with the most ready com- 
pliance. 

The Synodical Conference has 1,934 organizations, 1,531 
church edifices, and 357,153 communicants. The aver- 
age seating capacity of its edifices is 289, and their average 
value $5,098. This is a higher average value than most 
denominations show, but it is lower than that reported by 
the General Synod, the United Synod in the South, or the 
General Council, and much lower than the Roman Catho- 
lic Church reports. The constituency of the Synodical 
Conference is almost wholly German. Services in English 
are, however, being extensively introduced, and exclusively 
English congregations have been founded. 


IV.—SYNODICAL CONFERENCE. 
SUMMARY BY STATES, Etc.. 
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INDEPENDENT LUTHERAN BODIES. 


There are twelve Lutheran synods which are not con- 
nected with any of the four general bodies, and are there- 
fore cailed independent bodies. They occupy this attitude 
for various reasons. In at least two cases, those of the 
Suomai Synod, a body of Finns, and the Icelandic Synod, 
the reason doubtless is peculiarity of language; in other 
cases it is differences of view on various doctrinal and prac- 
tical questions and in national peculiarities. Some of 
these bodies are small, three of them having less than 
5,000 communicants each, but some of them are large 
enough to constitute separate denominations. 

THE JOINT SYNOD OF OHIO AND OTHER STATES. 

This body was organized in 1818. It occupied an inde- 
pendent attitude until 1867, when it assisted in constituting 
the General Council, but only to withdraw in the following 
year, because it was not fully satisfied with the position of 
the council concerning the question of pulpit and altar 
fellowship with other denominations. It has ever been 
conservative and strictly confessional in character, and it 
was for nine years connected with the Synodical Confer- 
ence, from which it withdrew in 1881 because it could not 
accept the views of the majority concerning the doctrine 
of predestination. Since then it has occupied an independ- 
enteposition. Its constituency is for the most part Ger 
man, but in about a third of its congregations both German 
and English are used. Like other large Lutheran synods, 
it is divided into a number of districts. 








While its chief strength isin the State of Ohio, it has 
many communicants in Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Indiana. It embraces 23 Statesand the District 
of Columbia, New York constituting the most easterly and 
northerly portion of its territory, Texas the most southerly 
and Oregon the most westerly. It has 421 organizations, 443 
edifices, valued at $1,689,087, and 69,505 communicants. 
Only 10 of its organizations hold services in other than 
church edifices. The average value of its edifices is $3,700, 
and their average seating capacity 337. 


V.—JOINT SYNOD OF OHIO AND OTHER STATES. 
SUMMARY BY STATES, ETC. 
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THE BUFFALO SYNOD. 


This synod was organized in 1845 by the Rev. J. A. A, 
Grabau, who came from Germany, where he had suffered 
for his opposition to the union of the Reformed and Lu- 
theran religions. The synod has held views concerning 
the ministerial office which other Lutherans have consid- 
ered as hierarchical. It insists that ordination, unless by 
ordained ministers, is not valid; that ministers created by 
congregations have no divine authority to pronounce abso- 
lution or to consecrate the elements of bread and wine, 
that congregations may not pronounce excommunication: 
that obedience is due to ministers, and that the synod is 
the supreme tribunal in the Church. 

The synod has congregations in 6 States, with 25 church 
edifices, valued at $84,410, and 4,242 communicants. The 
average value of its edifices is $3,376, and their average 
seating capacity 282. 


VI—BUFFALO SYNOD. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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HAUGE’S SYNOD. 


This is a body of Norwegian Lutherans organized in the 
period 1846-1850 by immigrants from Norway. It took its 
name from Hauge, a leader of a strong spiritual movement 
in that country. Its followers lay much stress upon con- 
version, and are noted for their earnestness. The laymen 
participate in prayer and exhortation in public assemblies, 
contrary to the practice of some other bodies of a more 
churchly character. This synod has always occupied an 
independent attitude. 

It has 175 organizations, divided among 11 States, but 
with. two-thirds of its strength in Minnesota, South Da- 
kota and Wisconsin, and 99 church edifices having an 
average seating capacity of 306, and an average value of 
$2,149.. Its commuvicants aggregate 14,730. 


VIIL—HAUGE’S SYNOD. 


















































short period when it was connected with the Synodical 
Conference. A few years ago a controversy over the doc- 
trine of predestination caused a division in its ministry 
and congregations, resulting in the formation of what was 
known as the Anti-Missouri Brotherhood. The synod ac- 
cepted the views of the Missouri Synod, which its type of 
Lutheranism resembles, while the brotherhood rejected 
these views as Calvinistic. 

The synod is divided into three districts. It has 489 or- 
ganizations, 275 church edifices, and 55,452 communicants. 
Its territory embraces 22 States, stretching from ocean to 
ocean and from the Lakes to the Gulf. Two-thirds of its 
communicants, however, are in the States of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. The average value of its church edifices is 
$2,929, and their average seating capacity is 287. 


VIII.—NORWEGIAN: EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. 
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THE MICHIGAN SYNOD. 


This is a German body organized in 1860. It helped to 
organize the General Council, and was connected with it 
until 1888, when it withdrew because the position of the 
Council on the question of pulpit and altar fellowship 
with other devominations was not sufficiently decided. 

The synod is represented in the States of Michigan and 
Indiana, having in all 11,482 communicants. Its church 
edifices have an average value of $3,109 and an average seat- 
ing capacity of 276. 


IX.—MICHIGAN SYNOD. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE DANISH EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN 


AMERICA. 


This is the oldest body of Danish Lutherans in this 
country, having been organized in 1872. It is connected with 
the Church of Denmark, which sent missionaries to this 
country, who helped to organize Danish congregations and 
a little later to form them into a synod. 

It has congregations in 14 States, and in the Territory of 
Utah. Its territory stretches from Maine to California, 
forming a belt across the northern portion of the country. 
It has 131 organizations, with 74 edifices, having an aver- 
age seating capacity of 198 and an average value of $1,741. 
The total number of communicants is 10,181, more than 
half of whom are to be found in the States of lowa, Wis- 
consin, Illinois and Minnesota. The synod is divided 
into nine districts. 


X.—DANISH EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA. 


SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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This body was organized by Norwegian ts a | distributed among 9 States. These organizations own 28 


few years later than Hauge’s Synod. Like the latter, it has 
always maintained an independent position, except for the 





church edifices, with an average seating capacity of 329 and 
an average value of $4,828, 
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THE DANISH LUTHERAN CHURCH ASSOCIATION IN 
AMERICA. 

This association was formed in 1884, chiefly by Danish 
ministers, who withdrew from what was then called the 
Norwegian-Danish Conference, not because of doctrinal or 
ecclesiastical differences, but because of reasons growing 
out of differences of nationality. 

It embraces 50 organizations, with 33 church edifices, 
having an average seating capacity of:173 and an average 
value of $1,357. Its communicants number 3,493, divided 
among 9 States. 


XIL—DANISH LUTHERAN. CHURCH ASSOCIATION 
IN AMERICA. 


THE UNITED NORWEGIAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
iH. 


This body was constituted in 1890 by the union of three 
synods, viz.: The Norwegian Augustana Synod, organized 
in 1860; the Conference of the Norwegian-Danish Church, 
organized in 1870, and the Norwegian Anti-Missouri 
Brotherhood, organized in 1837. The latter separated from 
the Norwegian Synod because they could not accept the 
latter’s views respecting the doctrine of absolute predes- 
tination. The union of these three bodies was due to a 
movement to bring together, as far as possible, all Norwe- 
gian Lutherans in one body. Hauge’s Synod and the Nor- 
wegian Synod, however, still maintain a separate atti- 
tude. 

The United Synod embraces 18 States in its territory. It 
has 1,122 organizations, 668 church edifices, and 119.972 
communicants; 49,541 communicants are in the single 
State of Minnesota. The average seating capacity of the 
churches is 277, and the average value $2,312. 


XVI.—UNITED NORWEGIAN LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF AMERICA. 
SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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THE ICELANDIC LUTHERAN SYNOD. 


The Synod of Icelanders was organized in 1885. By far 
the larger part of this synod is in Manitoba. 

It has in this country 13 organizations, 4 church edifices, 
with an average seating capacity of 325 and an average 
value of $1,800, and 1,991 communicants. It is represented 
in two States only, Minnesota and North Dakota. 
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INDEPENDENT CONGREGATIONS. 


Besides the independent synods there are a number of 
independent Lutheran congregations; that is. congrega- 
tions which do not belong to any synod. In most cases the 
reason is not doctrinal, but simply a love of independence. 
Not infrequently the pastor of an independent congrega- 
tion is himself a member of some synod. 


XVIL—INDEPENDENT CONGREGATIONS. 
SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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Tue Rev. B. Fay Mills, the Evangelist, has conducted 
a series of very successful evangelistic meetings in Eliza- 
beth, N. J. The whole city was stirred. Many business 
houses and not a few saloons were closed at certain hours 
during the day in order to allow the employés and others to 
attend the services. It is believed that over two thousand 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 
-+--The trustees of the University of Pennsylvania have 
decided to appoint chaplains representing the different de- 
nominations to conduct the morning service of prayer. Dr. 
George Dana Boardman, Baptist, and Dr. Edward T. Bart- 
lett, of the Episcopal Church, have been appointed to in- 
augurate the service. 


..-.The death was announced last week of Cardinal Man- 
ning, Archbishop of Westminster, England, whose col- 
league, Cardinal Newman, preceded him only ashort time. 
Only one English cardinal survives, Cardinal Howard. 
Cardinal Simeoni, one of the Pope’s important officers, also 
passed away during the week. 


....A Catholic paper of Liverpool has printed a long list 
of perverts to Romanism, accompanying it with a state- 
ment from a high dignitary of the Established Church 
that a marked change had taken place in the attitude of 
Anglicans to the Church of Rome, such as would undoubt- 
edly result sooner or later in numerous secessions. 


.... The English Congregational Year Book for 1892, just 
issued, shows 4,652 churches, branch churches and mission 
stations in England and Wales, 181 in Scotland (including 
the Evangelical Union churches), 11 in the Channel Islands 
and 28 in Ireland—besides 95 evangelistic stations. In 
Englard and Wales there are 2,747 ministers, a gain over 
last year of 15. Of these, 61 are without pastoral charge, 
and there are 324 vacant churches. The number of students 
for the ministry is 417. A comparison for a period of seven 
years of the number of sittings in the churches shows an 
increase of 6.8 per cent., while the population has increased 
8.12 per cent, showing that the denomination has not held its 
own. In London there are 263 churches and 180 mission 
rooms and preaching stations. 


....Under the direction of the Kaiserswerth, Mother 
House of Protestant Deaconesses, the first house establish- 
ed by Fliedner, the statistics of the present status of the 
department of Christian activity have been collected. They 
are practically complete, altho they do not include all of 
the institutions of this kind which are being inaugurated 
in America at pre ent. A total of 63 houses are reported 
from all the corners of the globe. The total number of 
sisters in 1891 was 8,478, of whom 3,180 were probationary. 
The various fields of labor number 2,774; the income for 
1890 was 7,649,097 marks; the expenses, 7,489,487. Germany 
leads all Christian countries in this work. The Father- 
land has 38 Mother Houses with 5,804 sisters, of whom 
2,234 are probationary. The first house was established in 
1836; the first in America, in 1849, namely, the so-called 
Orphans’ Homes at Rochester, Penn. The growth of the 
cause can be seen from the fact that in 1888 there were only 
6,528 sisters and 2,233 fields of labor, and the total income 
was 6,331,191 marks. 


....For the first time since its organization twenty-four 
years ago, the Woman’s Board of Missions,of the Congrega- 
tional churches, has held its Annual Meeting of three days 
outside of New England. Last week the Central Congrega- 
tional Church (Dr. Behrend’s) of Brooklyn, N.Y., welcomed 
the more than one hundred and fifty delegates who came 
from New England, New York and the Eastern coasi States 
as far as Washington, D. C., as well as crowds of women 
interested in foreign missionary Work,who came for a day’s 
session from neigaboring towns or cities. and ma¢ up, by 
an unstinted liberality, for the inhospitality of the weather. 
The Wom in’s Board of Missions is the oldest and largest 
of the three Womon’s Boards that work in conjunction 
with the American Board of Foreign Missions,and its head- 
quarters are in the Conzregational House at Boston, where 
the A. B. C. F. M. is also at home. The other two Boards 
are that of the Interior, with headquarters in Chicago, and 
the Board of the Pacific, established in San Francisco. Miss 
Abbie S. Child, Home Secretary, reported the work of the 
Board as carried on by twenty-three Branches which are sub- 
divided into auxiliaries, mission bands and soon, with an 
estimated membership of sixty thousand women and chil- 
dren. The receipts for the past year amounted to more than, 
one hundredand forty one thousand dollars,thothe contribu- 
tions fetl short of the twenty-five per cent. advance that 
had been called for. The coming year being the twenty- 
fifth of the B»ard’s existence, a definite alvance for 1892 
was proposed all along the line in the number of auxiliary 
societies, in their memberships, in subscriptions to the 
periodicals, published Life and J.ight for Woman and the 
Mission Dayspring, in attendance upon meetings, and an 
increase of thirty per cent. upon the contributions of 1890. 
It is proposed to place a quarter centennial gift in 
each mission of the Board in the form of some much- 
needed building or in some enlargement of the work 
that will amount in all to twenty-five thousani dol- 
lars. Fifteen missionaries have been sent out this last 
year, nine going for the first time and six returning to their 
old fields of labor. To the workers, the interest of the 
meetings center in the reports of Branches, which this year 
were given in the private session of the delegates’ meeting 
and in the missionary addresses. Mrs. Joseph Cook, Mrs. 
C. L. Goodell and other gifted women _read papers or gave 
adresses and Dr. Behrends and Dr. Storrs grew eloquent 
in their missionary enthusiasm, but it was the missionary 
women who were listened to most eagerly. Tuis public 
speaking is very trying to many of them, but no matter 
how much they dread it, when the time draws near for them 
to return to their work after rest or study in their native 
land, they are usually more than ready to speak in order to 
gain friends for their own special fields; and their enthu- 
siasm iscontagious. They gain friends every time. That 
missionaries could be women of culture, refinement, or 
—_ was evidently a revelation to the Brooklyn reporter. 
who wrote of Miss Theodora Crosby, of the Micronesian 
Mission: ‘‘ Miss Crosby is a young and pre 2s wom- 
an, who looks anything but a missionary.” Special stress 
is laid by this Board upon junior work. Many Societies of 
Christian Endeavor have become connected with the vari- 
ous Branches, anda large part of two afternoons was given 
up to the yougg womev and children, or to discussion of 
the interests of the Junior societies. It is to these Junior 
Societies that the growing medical work of the W. B. M. 
medical missionaries, trainin; schools for nurses, dispen- 





people were converted. 


saries, hospitals, and so on, have been committed for cap. 
port, 
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December. Financial Year to Dec. 3ist. 
“F901. - 1890. | 1801. | 1890. 
American B’rd..|$74,009 50 $80,487 4 au 075 63|$183,374 4 35—4 mos. 
Am. Bap. M.U..| 24,418 88) 25,334 44 7 87) 171,057 48—9 mos. 
Denkarte ae eit's 1 1066 57) 422 48) ae 453 54 | 4.078 71—9 mos. 
Meth. Episco: 18,630 27, 28,309 76) 27,495 87) 35,562 57—2 mos. 
Free Methodist.| 5,546 00) | ‘J 
*Prot. Ep 8,885 50) 10,375 77) 29,219 23,182 13—4 mos. 
Presbyt. (North)| 60,591-34) 62,473 53 | 308,278 38 314,141 59—8 mos. 
Reformed (D’ch)} 8,132 68) 7,112 55) 56,83: | 36,238 99—8 mos. 
Reformed (Ger.)| 1,365 07, 1,494 00 9.9 15 88 8,534 05—7 mos. 
United Brethr’n|.......... Vissenceses | QOERZ 44... ee ees —# mos. 
Am. ae | | 
_ Convention.. See 8,405 55). .......--- —12 mos 





* Not including specials. 


Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.—Eph. iv,13. 


CHINA. 
HIGH-WATER MARK IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





THERE are figurative as well as literal high-water marks. 
And there will be.a high-water mark of attainment in for- 
eign missions just as there are high-water reaches in other 
things, and this may comprise several particulars. 

1, High-water mark as regards the proportion which the 
converted will bear to the unconverted when the work of 
missions as such is accomplished. 

2. High-water mark as regards the religious condition 
of great cities of heathendom, after evangelization has 
done its best as a missionary force. 

3. High-water mark as regards the general attainment 
6f the native churches in doctrinal truth and stability, in 
Christian character,and efficiency, and tone of spiritual life, 
after the mission pilot shall have left the bridge and they 
shall begin to shape their course for themselves. 

Essential questions like these arise: What shall be con- 
sidered high-water mark? How are they to reach it? When 
are they to reach it? And what elements are to come in to 
affect their reaching it, whatever it is? 

Twenty-five years ago we were among those who hoped 
to see in the East some higher averages in spiritual things 
than have been attained in the West. It might seem pre- 
posterous that a people just emerging from heathenism 
could at all compare with one whose faith was a heritage 
of generations. But, on the other hand, there were favor- 
able conditions which might offset that. A newly converted 
people are nearer the source of pure supply, as when bread 
is made from new yeast instead of that which has “run 
out” through a dozen consecutive bakings; or as when 
water is taken fresh from the reservoir, and before it has 
run through miles of corroded pipes; or as when a copy is 
made from an original painting instead of from a twentieth 
reproduction. A vast accumulation of theological specu- 
lation—primary, secondary and tertiary—being speculation 
about speculation, like an amendment to an amendment, 
maynot take any one nearer the truth after all. Native 
churches would have no such pile of tradition, and ought to 
draw their supplies fresh and sweet from the fountain head. 
Nor would they have set before them some particular na- 
tional or denominational average of attainment as the 
mark to be reached, instead of that high standard contain- 
edin the Word of God. There were some instances in 
which the faith average was already promising to exceed 
the home average—as it is true to-day that the attendance 
on religious worship in some islands of the sea has reached 
a higher average than is commonly found among ourselves. 
Furthermore, not a few of the missionaries saw this possi- 
bility, and were ready to favor it. They would gladly have 
seen the new churches, under judicious guidance, construct- 
ing their new system of faith and practice out of pure Bible 
material and not mixing with it various kinds of “ artifi- 
cial stone,” the product of later times. There is a great 
difference too between the stone just out of the quarry, 
ready to be worked into a new structure, and old second- 
hand materials from an old structure, and which have the 
size of their arches and the shape of their entablatures and 
cantilevers determined beforehand. 

But things have not taken the turn hoped for. The 
appeal has not been to the original pattern shown in the 
Mount. The search has not been for a fresh and purely 
New Testament presentation; it has been made to old 
formulas, to be modified somewhat here and there to suit 
circumstances. And so we are beginning to see what is to 
be the conclusion of the whole matter. The religious 
developments of the East are to be largely a reproduction 
of the developments of the West. The standards are to be 
much the same; the averages are to be the same, on the 
principle that no lake fills up higher than its sources of 
supply. If we know the barometrica! elevation at home 
we shal! know pretty well what it*is to be abroad. Alas! 





for us all that it should be so; but so itis. The proportion 
of conversions to non-conversions will hardly be expected 
toadvance. The case of the Fiji Islands is an exception; 
the spiritual condition of great cities out here does not 
promise to rise above the spiritual condition of great cities 
at home, and the native churches and the native ministry 
will be content with the ordinary level of attainment at 
home in old established Christian communities. 

At once it will be said that even if no more is gained it 
will be a marvelous advance and infinitely better than the 
present heathenized condition of things. Of course it will 
—and by as much as a partially Christianized people is ina 
better condition than a wholly heathenized people—and by 
as much as one-tenth of a population saved from endless 
death is immeasurably better than none at all saved. 

But now that turns attention to high-water mark among 

ourselves. Do we furnish the proper standard? Has New 
York attained? Has Chicagoattained? Has San Francisco 
attained? Has New Orleansattained? Has America itself 
attained? It is said that statistics show that one person 
out of every five in our land is a nominal church member; 
but thoughtful students of the subject will hardly be will- 
ing to admit that more than one in ten is a really regener- 
ate person. The real test of attainment is not in the num- 
ber of names that may be on a church record, or the num- 
ber of “ adherents,”’ or the fine exhibit that may be made 
of “churches” and “ magnificent structures’’and “ organ- 
izations” and “societies” and ‘‘movements,” but in the 
number of the really saved. Let us suppose ourselves 
standing over on the inside of the veil and see the multi- 
tude coming through to be divided by the discriminating 
hand of God—nine men take the left hand and only one 
goes off to the right. It is not irreverent to ask who is the 
winner in that sort of a field, when Christ gets one and 
Satan gets nine. And so our boasted high-water mark turns 
out to be an exceedingly low-water mark, after all. Andis 
that the best that missions can hold out to the heathen; 
a reproduction of our low experience? Is Calcutta a thou- 
sand years hence to be no more truly Christian than is 
Berlin to-day? Is Tokio a thousand years hence to be no 
further along in submission to Christ than Rome is now? 
What matters all their academies and Sorbonne and uni- 
versities and cathedrals if, after all, people that go to per- 
dition are ten to one, as compared with the saved? Will 
the Church a thousand years hence be toiling and moiling 
in the flux of uncertainty characteristic of us to-day, with 
the Church ebbing and flowing, rising and falling, reviving 
and backsliding, gaining and losing? The hardest mission- 
ary fields to-day are the burnt district of the post-A postolic 
declensions. Is the whole world to go through that same 
experience with the center of spiritual efficiency shifting 
about from country to country like the wandering ark? 
When is the ark to ascend to its resting place with shout- 
ings? 

The Bible sets before us a high-water mark totally differ- 
ent from all this. Christ’s husbandmen will not always 
be gathering fragments and remnants and odds and ends 
and be gleaning after the harvesters of Satan. We shall 
be taught to aim at the high-water mark of the promises— 
and we are persuaded we shall be put in the way of reaching 
it long before the probable date of the long range eschatol- 
ogy—ten thousand or a hundred thousand years hence. 
When that high-water mark does come we shall find that 
it will not be owing to our diligence or faithfulness. The 
zeal of the Lord of Hosts will do this. 

Swatow, November 20th, 1891. 

Sanctify them through thy truth; thy word is truth.— 
John xvii, 17. 


NEEDS OF THE HEATHEN. 


BY THE REV. ISSAC T. HEADLAND, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 








1. They need Christianity to teach them to tell the 
truth. 

One of our personal teachers, himself a Confucianist, 
said: ‘‘ Of ten Chinese ten will lie, myself not excepted.” 

Some of their falsehoods are of the most ridiculous kind. 
The Congregationalists at Tung Chou were compelled to 
dismiss one of their pupils for stealing from Miss Evans. 
When told what they were about to do, and asked what he 
had to say for himself, he gave this asa palliating argu- 
ment: “I was accustomed to steal from my father and 
mother at home, and Miss Evans seemed so much like my 
mother that I stole from her.” 

2. They need Christianity to teach them humanity. 

Another teacher, one of the best we have, was asked if he 
beat his wife. ‘ Yes,’ he said; ‘‘all Chinese beat their 
wives. They must, in orderto make them obedient.” He 
explained, however, that he did not beat his wife very 
severely. His statement, I think,is too general: for my 
teacher tells me that if the wife is stronger and smarter 
she beats her husband. 

This cruelty is so common, however, that in the early 
history of this mission one of our preachers whipped his 
wife because she would not learn the catechism. I have 
heard say that some men whip their wives just to prevent 
their friends teasing them because they do not do so. 

4. They need Christianity to teach them honesty. 

Cheating is here called squeezing. It is as widespread as 
the Empire. From our cook to the Emperor, and from the 
Emperor to his god. 

The cook makes a profit on all we eat. That is his 
squeeze. He buys meat at eight cents, charges us nine 
cents; and thus on all things. The Chinese save them- 
selves by giving the cook about one dollar per week as 
wages, and a definite amount each day to feed them. If he 
does not feed them well they discharge him. 

If the gatekeeper calls a donkey, or cart, or barber, he 
makes the person hired pay him for calling him, instead of 
some one else. He who would see an official must fee every 
servant that comes between him and the official. No fee, 
no see. 








The Emperor gives his ma fu (hostler) money to keep 


and feed one hundred horses. But the Emperor does not 
go out often, so the ma fu keeps only eight or tem, and 
when the Emperor sends an order for his horses, the 
ma fu scours the city and buys ninety more, which he 


again sells after the trip is over. 


Whena beggar dies, the Emperor gives the undertaker 
thirty taels to bury him. The undertaker uses about three 
taels and “‘ absorbs”’ the rest. 

The custom is to sacrifice cattle to Shang Ti at the 
Temple of Heaven. Formerly they sacrificed fat ones, 
now they offer poor ones, or buy askin from the butcher 
and stuff it with hay and offer that. So that their squeez- 
ing does not end in business, and with the Emperor, but in 
their worship they cheat their god. 

4. They need Christianity in their domestic affairs. 

Man represents heaven, woman represents the earth; 
man represents the sun, woman the moon; man represents 
light, woman darkness; ‘‘ therefore, women fear their hus- 
bands a little.” They are betrothed often when children, 
and sometimes in amost sorry way. The daugbter of one 
of our members was betrothed to achild who grew up to 
be an idiot. The man makes all purchases regardless of 
his wife, unless his wife is stronger and smarter than he 
is, then she is heaven, he earth; she sends him to work 
and she rests at home. She eats good rice, and he eats 
whatever he can get. 

A few weeks ago, a pockmarked, humpbacked woman 
was brought here from the country as a wife for our tin- 
ker. When the tinker saw her, he refused to have her. 
What was to be done ? Her friends could not afford to take 
her home, where they had no use for her, so they made a 
bargain with a cross-eyed gatekeeper.and married her to 
him. 

lt was amusing in spite of its irregularity. About two 
minutes before the time for the wedding he was at the 
gate attending to his duties. Ten minutes afterward he 
was back at the gate, having been married; and yet we talk 
of the Chinese being a slow people! 

Women are married in order to get aliving. A young 
woman came here to be cured of the opium habit. When 
the woman accompanying her was asked if her family was 
in good circumstances, she said: ‘‘ Of course they are, or 
she would have been married.” 

Peking University. 

7 en aoe * 


A litle leaven leaveneth the whole lump.—Gal. v, 9. 


JAPAN. 
JAPANESE PASTORS. 


BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





SEVERAL of the above, after conference with the churches, 
have united in asking the American Board to send to 
Japan as soon as possible enough missionaries to occupy 
eleven more cities, This means eleven married men, and 
at the least eleven unmarried ladies. The expense involved 
in this extensive addition tothe Japan mission is very con- 
siderable, and the Board may well stop to consider the re- 
quest. It must not be forgotten, however, that our Japan- 
ese churches and pastors in laying this additional burden 
on the Board lay an equally heavy burden on their own 
shoulders. The mission does not pay the salaries of the 
pastors—the churches employing them do that. Where a 
church employs an evangelist, man or woman, or both, for 
outside evangelistic work, it pays four-tenths of his or her 
salary and other expenses, and the mission pays six-tenths. 
This is for thelocal work, called local not because the la- 
bor is done in the immediate vicinity of the church—for it 
is sometimes done forty miles away—but because a church 
assumes the full care and responsibility of the field. For 
the more distant and general missionary work the churches 
have their Home Missionary Society through which they 
work. At the present time the Kwmiai churches contrib- 
ute about three-tenths of all the expenses this general work 
involves, and the mission adds a grant in aid of seven- 
tenths. The Japanese evangelists whom the pastors pro- 
pose to send with the eleven families, would be employed on 
the last plan until a church should be organized. The 
request for the opening of eleven new stations involves as 
large an increase in the giving of the Japanese churches in 
proportion to their means as they ask of the Congrega- 
tional churches in America. They are not inclined: to open 
their hands, sit still, and then receive all they possibly can 
from outside sources. They ask only that their weakness 
may be supplemented by our strength. This spirit is well 
illustrated by all their work, and not the least by their 
contribution of about sixty thousand yen toward enlarging 
the Doshisha College into a university. 

The spirit of the pastors is well illustrated by the career 
of Mr. Ise, now called Yokoi, who, altho of noble descent 
and high education, with such a knowledge of English as 
would easily have given him a lucrative position under the 
Government, devoted himself to work in Imabari, raising 
up a church of over 300 members, the mother of three other 
churches. During this time he supported a mother, a 
sister, a grandmother and an aged nurse, receiving a small 
pension from the Government, and a salary whose highest 
figure was barely one-fourth of what he could have had in 
official life. 

This is the spirit With which our pastors and evangelists 
have labored and are now 'aboring, and it is the spirit with 
which they make their new and strong appeal to the Board. 

The question as to the theology of these brethren has 
been raised, and discussed with some anxiety in America. 
It is true that our Japanese brethren have not yet reached 
such a stage of theological knowledge and certainty as to 
enable them to formulate their views. They are still in 
the attitude of inquirers and students of the manifold mys- 
teries of God and of human studies of them. They ask for 
our patience, consideration and confidence while they 
work out these problems for themselves. They are not 
willing to accept our theologies, philosophies and polities, 





already raised, formed, stamped and baked. A recent arti- 
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ele in the Kirusto Kyo Shimbun, published in Tokio, had 
for its heading the title, ‘‘ Not Bread, but Leaven our Need.” 
The writer said: 

“ Look at the white race, how rich, how strong, how intelligent, 
how benevolent it i8. Twenty centuries ago it wasa naked, ig- 
norant and barbarous horde. What haseffected the change? The 
leaven of the Gospel brought to them by missionaries, received into 
their hearts and minds and working its nature into and through- 
out all their being and activities. We Japanese need the same 
leaven for our uplifting and purifying. We do not want Congre- 
gational bread, nor Presbyterian, nor Methodist, nor Episcopal, 
nor any other bread all raised, molded, shaped, baked aad 
branded—we want the leaven with which to leaven and make 
bread for ourselves, that we also may become rich and strong, 
intelligent and benevolent.” 

Why should not these brethren have our sympathy and 
confidence while working out these deepest problems with 
which the human mind has to deal? 

Those who are not acquainted with the Christian spirit, 
devotion and fortitude of our Japanese pastors naturally 
fear lest they should make shipwreck of theology and de- 
stroy the Church. The missionaries who are laboring to- 
gether with them in the evangelistic and church work in 
Japan know them, their spirit, their devotion, their self- 
sacrifice, their faithful study of the Divine Word; and we 
are not afraid that there will be any shipwreck, any grave 
disaster; and we ask the pastors and churches in America 
to wait patiently, sympathize deeply, and pray earnestly 
with all confidence in the brethren over there, until they 
have wrought out, with such aid as we can give them, phi- 
losophies, theologies and polities for themselves. 

Auburndale, Mass. 








Rejoice because your names are written in Heaven.— 
Luke x, 26. 
INDIA. 
A DAY OF REJOICING. 


BY THE REV. E. B. STILES, 
Missionary of the Free Baptist Church. 





OuR Santal Christian community was greatly rejoiced on 
Thursday, November 26th, when, at its monthly meeting, 
ten persons arose, uninvited, and said: ‘‘ We want to be 
Christians.”” Two of the number were from the Hindu 
community and the rest from our Christian community— 
five from our orphanage. On Sunday, November 29th, five 
more publicly expressed their purpose to follow Christ. 
These fifteen, accompanied by nearly two hundred Chris- 
tians and heathen, went to the village tank (artificial pond), 
where they were baptized into the name of the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit. 

Among this number was a heathen woman, the mother 
of one of our schoolboys, who a few years ago prevented 
her son when he wished to be baptized. To-day the mother 
and son were baptized together. Two others, a man and 
his wife, illustrate the power of aright example. A few 
years ago one of our schoolboys became a Christian, thus 
cutting himself off from all his relatives, This is one of 
the greatest hindrances that people find to becoming Chris- 
tians; the fear of relatives. But this young man overcame 

his fear and did right. What has been the result? Two 
years ago I saw his father and a brother baptized, and to- 
day I have baptized another brother and his wife. If that 


young man had held back through fear of friends, I have | 


no doubt all would be in their sins to-day. 
The work among the Santals is exceedingly encouraging. 
Five principal societies are at work among them. An ac- 
count of the work of one, an independent mission, was 
given in a former letter. The first missionary to begin 
work among them, and probably the first one to preach to 
them in their own language, was the Rev. J. Phillips, of 
the American Free Baptist Mission, in 1841. In 1847 he pub- 
lished a primer and catechism in Santali; later the Gospels 
of Matthew and John, and portions of Genesis, Exodus 
and Proverbs. In 1852 he published a small grammar and 
vocabulary of the language. The great obstacle to our 
work is lack of men and money. Only one missionary to 
look after a field sixty miles in diameter, and not enough 
money to employ all the workers that can be secured. 
Bhimpore, November 30th. * 





There shall be one Lord and his name one.—Zech. xiv, 9. 
THE NATIONAL CHURCH OF INDIA. 


BY THE REV. J. 8S. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








This is an organization that has been started by a native 
Christian physician of Madras, formerly in Government 
service, Dr. S. Pulney Audy. 

Between 1859 and 1861 Dr. Pulney Audy visited England 
and studied Christianity as an inquiring Hindu. His con- 
clusions were that ‘‘ the deeply rooted sectarianism in the 
Christian Churches stood as a stumbling-block in the way 
of one’s accepting Christianity, at least to one’s own satis- 
faction, as suited to a philosophical turn of mind’; that 
“the most intelligent portion of the people of England were 
not sanguine of suctessfully winning India to Christ by the 
labors of the sectarian missionaries sent out by them”; and 
that “ divesting [Christianity] of its Western garb and do- 
ing away with its many sects would alone benefit India 
with the saving faith of Christianity.” At the same time 
he believed that it was only through the vivifying influence 
of Christianity that the different races inhabiting India 

could become a nation of any power. He therefore devoted 
himself, after his retirement from official iife to forming a 
United Church of Christ on non-sectarian principles under 
the designation of the National Church of India. 
After consultation with native ministers and other native 
Christians he convened a meeting in November, 1885, and 
with their approval inaugurated the movement in the 
following September. His desire is “to bring about the 
establishment of an indigenous Church based on non. 
sectariam principles, as soon as possible, before the sec- 
tarianism of the West takes any root among the Christian 


But lie has found various difficulties in his way and 


on the several missions for their support.” 


Europe and America, to authorize their agents out here to 
permit their converts to unite in getting up an independ- 
ent Church of their own”’; also to ‘‘convene a. monster 
meeting ’’ to discuss the subject, ‘‘to decide the question 
of ordination, to provide the movement with a recognized 
ministry, and to meet the various demands of the law.” 
This is Dr. Pulney Audy’s scheme, mostly stated in his 
own words. 

His idea about ordination seems to be to get some bishop 
to ordain the first minister and thereby give them the bene- 
fit of the ‘‘ historical episcopate.”’ 

There is no doubt that sectarianism has not taken root 
deeply among the native Christians, and that they are per- 
fectly willing now to co-operate with one another. While 
tne missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel (Anglican High Church) insists on their ordination, 
as the only true one, and the Leipzig Lutherans on their 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper as the only valid one, and the 
Baptists on their baptismas the only real one, the native 
Christians in those denominations readily pass over to any 
and every other denomination if their self-interest is pro- 
moted thereby. 

But at the same time the members of each body do love 
and esteem the forms and doctrines in which they have 
‘been trained, and it will not be easy to persuade them to 
give them all up for the sake of a “‘ National Church.” 
Foreign aid does keep them separate, but as that dimin- 
ishes they are not going to throw away all that they have 
acquired by it. 

The better, and indeed the only practicable way, is for 
all to co-operate on equal terms, each Church following the 
forms and methods that seem best to it, but acknowledging 
the validity of the work done and forms adopted by every 
other evangelical Church. 

This is now practiced by all societies except the three - 
mentioned above, and is practicable among the tative 
Christians, even of those communions. 

Madura, November 11th, 1892. 





For we are laborers together with God.—I Cor. iii, 9. 
BURMA. 
CONFERENCES OF WORKERS. 


BY THE REV. J. N. CUSHING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








THE annual meetings of the Conference of Missionaries 
and the Burma Baptist Missionary Convention, held in 
Henzada this year, began on Thursday, the 5th of Novem- 
ber, and continued five days. The meetings of the Confer- 
ence were characterized by an unusual spirit of prayer and 
brotherly love, and the influence of this spirit made itself 
felt in all the business and the discussions of the two days. 
A paper was read on the subject ‘‘How to Win and Hold 
the Young for Christ,’’ which brought out the relation of 
many interesting experiences. A schedule for uniform 
Bible study in our mission schools, prepared at the Confer- 
ence of 1890, after a year’s trial by a part of the missiona- 
ries, was amended and adopted unanimously, and recom- 
mended to be introduced as far as possible into all our 
town and jungle mission schools. The design is to have a 
graded course of Bible instruction in connection with the 
Seven Government Standards for secular schools, by which 
the greater part of the Bible will be studied during the 
time occupied by a pupil in passing the Seven Standards, 
even should he change schools. Muchas missionaries may 
dislike the secularizing tendency of the Government sys- 
tem of education, the children in Burma will not asa rule 
attend schools in which examinations are not conducted by 
the Educational Department. Hence it becomes necessary 
to provide as fully as possible for the study of the Word of 
God in our schools that they may retain their strong Chris- 
‘tian influences. Other important questions pertaining to 
mission work were discussed in a helpful way. 
The Burma Baptist Missionary Convention continued 
three days. The Convention is an incorporated body and 
holds funds to the amount of about 30,000 rupees. It is 
really the Foreign Missionary Society of the Christian 
Churches in Burma, and does all its mission work outside 
fields in which there is a missionary and a body ofchurches. 
During the year its paid agents have been at work among 
the Karens of Northern Siam, the Shans of Thibau, the Red 
Karens, the Chins as well as the Burmansof Upper Burma. 
The churches contributed for this work about 2,000 rupees 
during the past year. 
About five hundred native Christians were in attendance, 
and it was an inspiring sight to see the great Karen chapel 
crowded to its utmost capacity by Karens, Burmans and 
persons of other races. The business of the Convention is 
conductedin three languages~Burman, Karen aud Eng- 
lish—and fortunateiy the Rev. W. ‘F. Thomas, the son of 
the sainted elder missionary Thomas, is familiar with ail 
three of the languages as vernaculars. 
_ The Sunday services included Burman, Karen and Telugu 
prayer-meetings at 6 A.M.; a children’s service at 8 A.M.; the 
annual sermonsin Burman and Karen at 10:30 A.M.;a Telugu 
and Tamil service at noon; a polyglot praise meeting at 
2P.M., which was carried on with fervor and spirit; and at 
the. close of the day a sermon in English. The congrega- 
tion contained a large number of natives, many of whom 
had sufficient knowledge of English to follow the discourse. 
The last twenty-five years has seen an immense change in 
this respect. Formerly a Burman or Karen who under- 
stood English, was a rare exception. Now hundreds under- 
stand English, and many speak it with as much fluency as 





converts of this land,” 








The results of these annual meetings are great not only 


realizes that there is danger of his enterprise’s ‘‘ becoming | in the missionary work which receives their attention, but 
another additional sect to the already existing Christian | also in the welding influence which they have in uniting 
sects.”’ ‘‘ The principal drawback,” he says, ‘“‘is traceable | the different missions in a common sympathy and a com- 
to the majority of our Indian Christians being dependent | mon work. Representatives from distant parts of the 
country are brought together, and bonds of sympathy are 
He proposes, therefore, ‘‘that Indian Christians of all | created. Men return home to repcrt their impressions 
denominations should conjointly sign a petition addressed | and enlist an interest in the churches and districts where 
to the boards of directors of the several mission societies in | they live. Another good resnitis the fostering of the sense 
of responsibility on the part of the native Christians in 
carrying on the work of evangelization in the regions 
beyond. The greater part of the income comes from the 
native churches, and all the agents of the Convention are 
native Christians. 


Rangfiin, November 22d, 1891. 


The entrance of thy word giveth light.—Ps. exix, 130. 
THE CAUCASUS. 


BY THE REV. J. H. SHEDD, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 








One of our pastors, after over twenty-five years’ steady 


service, asked his church fora vacation. This was granted. 
He then asked our mission if we could furnish him some 
help to bear expenses for a trip into Russian territory. 


This was granted; and he, with a companion, has made a 
thorough exploration of evangelistic work in the Caucasus 
He is an intelligent, observing man, and the two had the 
Armenian, Turkish or Russian. so that they could converse 
with all they met. The Turkish is the common language 
of all this part of Persia, and most of the Caucasus. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society are publishing the entire 
Bible in this Perso-Caucasian Turkish, by the help of Mr. 
Amirkhaniants, an Armenian lately banished, and of Mr. 
Wright, one of our missionaries. The Caucasus is a coun- 
try as large as Italy, with great mineral and agricultural 
resources and with more races and languages than any re- 
gion of its size in Asia. Our friends escaped much annoy- 
ance from the police from the fact that Persian subjects 
are numerous in the Caucasus, and that they moved on 
from place to place. Their general impression of Russian 
rule is suggestive. Russian Government devotes its ener- 
gies, as it seemed to them, to four things: (1) There is great 
eare to keep the military and post-roads in excellent order 
—in striking contrast with Persia, where there are no 
roads; (2) great care of the army—such masses of troovs. 
such equipments and discipline; military men everywhere: 
the Government and nation seem to exist for the sake of 
the army—again so different from Persia; (3) great care to 
discover and suppress every breath of opposition against 
the Government-—an enferced silence everywhere, as if 
bird of the air would tell the voice; (4) equal vigilance 
against every form of dissent from the religions that are 
legally tolerated. Every one must move exactly in the 
legal groove, and the most stringent measures against lib 
erty of conscience are enforced. In Persia there is much 
more freedom of thought and speech and action. The 
Russian enforcement of law against crime is verylax. The 
process of law is clumsy; bribery abounds; life and prop 
erty have scanty security in many places, and the military 
conscription and taxation now extending over the Cancasus 
cause the people to groan in secret. 

But in the midst of these difficulties our brethren found 
many signs that God is working. They vi ited eighteen 
evangelical communities among the Armenians between 
the Aras and Tiflis. The Word of God has been the chief 
agent. Some of the incidents are very striking. In Etch- 
miadzin, the center of the Armenian Church, a former 
Catholicos was of an inquiring mind, and wished to see the 
books of the Mission press as they were issued at Constan- 
tinople. He and his confidential servant read them, and 
both pronounced them good. The servant was soon con 
verted to the truth, and when the Catholicos could no 
longer retain such a man in his service he still gave him a 
tacit protection, and the seed was sown. The Catholicos 
long since has gone; the servant has endured every species 
of danger and persecution, but remains to-day a most de- 
voted and venerable man, and the patriarch of several 
evangelical commuvpities, one of them in Etchmiadzin. 

In another place the work began from the visit of a col- 
porteur, in another from reading the New Testament by 
the village priest. In the city of Tiflis there is a singular 
jnstance of how God chooses the weak things to confound the 
things which are mighty. A humble Christian man from 
Persia devoted himself to reading the Testament and testi- 
fying of its truth. He was arrested. Instead of any de- 
fense he simply preached the Word to judges and magis- 
trates. He was put into prison, and there preached the 
Word. Everywhere and to everybody this was his one an- 
swer, utterly careless as to what they did to him. He told 
them it made no difference to him, in prison, in Siberia, or 
free. They at last said, He is crazy; and set him free, and 
gave him a place to sleep; and he goes on reading and testi 
fying in the markets, churches and judgment halls. The 
Word, too, is taking effect, and many now defend not only 
the crazy speaker but the word that he speaks. 

Further east there are several strong congregations of 
Armenians that are the indirect fruits of German mission- 
aries who were expelled by Nicolas. They are now com 
pelled to enroli themselves as Lutherans for civil protec 
tion. 

Oroomiah, Persia 


Messengers of the Churches and of the glory of Christ, 


—II Cor. viii, 23. 
TURKEY. 
HARPUT EVANGELICAL UNION. 





BY THE REV. H. N. BARNUM, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 





THE twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Harpfit Evan- 
gelical Union closed the first day of this month, after a five 
days session. The first day was devoted to business, ex- 








their vernaeulary tongue. 
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cept the evening, when a good congregation assembled, as 
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they did every evening, to listen to a stirringsermon. One 
half day was devoted to an examination of the Theological 
class of ten members; the rest of the time was given to the 
consideration of very practical themes discussed in a very 
practical way. The Proprieties of Public Worship, The 
Pastor among His Flock, His Family a Model, Best 
Methods of Bible Study, Preparation for Preaching; these 
were among the subjects discussed. Each subject was in- 
troduced by an essay, or a prepared extempore address, and 
followed by a free discussion in which personal experience, 
and not theory, had the chief share. The spirit of the 
meeting was excellent; and it was apparent that these 
churches are growing. not simply in numbers, but in char- 
acter and Christian manhood. 

On the 11th of this month we had the pleasure of welcom- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Wishard and Mr. Grant, of Philadelphia. 
With two exceptions these are, so far as we know, the only 
Americans, not connected with the missionary work, who 
have ever been in this part of the country. Mr. Wishard, 
as is weli known, isa Secretary of the College Y. M. C. A.’s 
of America, and for.the last three years he and Mrs. Wish- 
ard have been working among the Colleges, and the Chris- 
tian Associations of the world, beginning with Jaran. 
They have been in China, India, Ceylon, Egypt, Syria, some 
parts of Europe, including Russia, and in Persia, and now 
they are passing through Turkey. 

These friends remained here eight days, and we kept 
them very busy all the time. The first evening, in a prayer- 
meeting of the Missionary Circle, Mr. Wishard impressed 
the suggestion that had been made by the missionaries in 
Persia, that as we have our Week of Prayer, and other 
brief periods of prayer for special objects, which have been 
accompanied by special blessings, we should make the 
year 1892—our Columbian Year—a year of prayer also; 
special prayer for the awakening of the Church and for 
the coming of the Kingdom of God. As all power is given 
to Christ, why may not all his people unite in special peti- 
tions, and pe:sistent, that he may manifest that power as 
never before? 

One day was devoted to a Y. M. C. A. Conference. The 
most of our out-stations have young men’s societies. Pre- 
vious notice of this meeting had been given, and four es- 
says had been prepared, giving the history of these societies, 
the difficulties which they encounter, their true aim, etc. 
Each essay was followed by a brief discussion and by an 
address from Mr. Wishard. It wasa very profitable day. 
The Y. M. C. A. movement is comparatively new, so that 
even the missionaries had not understood precisely what it 
is. The central thought in all these discussions, and so in 
all the meetings that were held, was the duty of trying to 
bring souls to Christ, and the most hopeful methods for 
doing it. Christ and the Apostles and other successful 
laborers were held up as examples. There was a daily 
meeting in the church, which was attended by all the mem- 
bers of both departments of the College, as well as the 
members of the city congregations; and there was also a 
daily meeting, sometimes more than one, the boys and girls 
of the College separately, in which Mrs. Wishard and Mr. 
Grant rendered also efficient service. 

The visit of these friends was a blessing to usall. A good 
degree of religious interest among the pupils was mani- 
fest while they were here, and it has continued since they 
left us, some ten days ago. They have gone to Marsh and 
Aintab, and thence they go to Adana, Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, Marsovan, Bulgaria, etc. May the blessing of the 
Lord accompany them wherever they go. They are abun- 
dantly equipped for very efficient service in America when 
they return. When this tour is finished, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wishard will have visited nearly two hundred missionary 
stations, under the care of many different societies—a priv- 
ilege which has probably been enjoyed by no other 
persons. Other missionary tours of the world have been 
made, but none, I think, so extensive, and taking in so 
many denominations. 

Harpit, November 30th, 1891. _ 

Baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 

Son, and of the Holy Ghost.—Matt xxviii, 19. 


A VILLAGE CHURCH IN MESOPOTAMIA. 


BY THE REV. W. C. DEWEY, 
Missionary of the American Board, 








A long step in advance has just been taken in Azakh, a 
village in the southeast corner of the Jebel et Tar. Itis 
more than thirty-five years since evangelical truth first 
found an entrance into the village; but during most of this 
time there has been little progress. The last six years an 
earnest, patient worker has been faithfully laboring, and 
the prospect has been improving. For some time the little 
company of Protestants has been begging that the privi- 
leges of church membership might be extended to it, and a 
few weeks since a committee was sent by the Midyat 
Church, with its pastor and one of the missionaries, and 
after careiul examination ten persons, five men and five 
women, were accepied, and on the Sabbath were publicly 
received to fellowship. The curiosity of the villagers was 
greatly excited, and large crowds gathered anxious to see 
what rites the Protestant Church uses. As is customary on 
such occasions, each candidate for church fellowship was 
asked whether he accepted as valid his baptism in infancy 
in the old Church or desired to be baptized anew. With- 
out exception all asked to be baptized anew, to the no small 
disgust of the Jacobites, who had long been taunting the 
Protestants with having no Church ordinances, and advis- 
ing them to come back to the old Church, go to mass, and 
have their children baptized as Christians should. But 
this was altogether too much ordinance for them, and they 
began caliing these newly baptized ones by Moslem names, 
saying they had denied their faith and no longer had any 
right to Christian names. ' 

The religious experience of the candidates was of much 
interest. One, in telling how he was brought to Christ, 
said that when he was a young man, being a skillful player 
on the rude musical instruments of the country and hav- 
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ing a good voice, he was in much request at festive gather- 
ings. It occurred to him that it would be a good thing to 
have some of the songs of David iti his repertory; so he got 
a teacher to translate into Kt the first Psalm, and set 
himself to learn it. The description of the blessed man 
impressed him profoundly, and stimulated him to seek for 
fuller knowledge of the teachings of the Book; and so, step 
by step, he was led on till he found his need of a Savior and 
Christ the one to supply his need. 

Separate schools have been opened for boys and for girls 
with fair attendance at the start, and the prospect seems 
good for substantial progress. 

Mardin, November 7th, 1891. 


Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee; the remain- 
der of wrath shalt thou restrain.—Ps. Ixxvi, 10. 
AFRICA. 
PROGRESS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


BY THE REV. A. SIMS, M.D., 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








ONE is glad to be able to report a little progress in a 
country like this, so difficult of entrance by Nature and by 
art. The lines of future progress on the Upper Congo are 

‘pretty well defined; they will be probably along the main 
river as far as Stanley Falls, up the Kassai and its tribu- 
taries, and lastly up the Mobangi and Welle Rivers. Be- 
yond Stanley Falls little is to be expected, as all the coun- 
tries far and wide, as far as the great lakes, are devastated 
and occupied by Zanzibar Arabs or their agents. Whole 
tribes have been absorbed by them, or wiped out of exist- 
ence like the Bakusu, who unfortunately bordered on 
Nyangwe, the old stronghold of Tibu Tib and others. A 
merciful thing it was when Mr. Stanlev introduced the 
Congo Free State into this country; he was certainly the 
means in Ged’s hand of saving it; Tibu Tib once told me that 
he had orders from the late sultan, Seyd Burgash, to make 
dhows and descend the Congo as far as Banana, and take 
possession of it in that sultan’s name. It would have been 
done long ago, were it not for the State which puts its best 
officers and soldiers in solid forts to keep them back; as it 
is the wretched slave traders have taken the forest paths 
and used small river tributaries till they have got well to 
the back of the equator on the Maringa River, and near to 
the Bangala country (Mungalla River), six hundred miles 
only from here. An eye witness assures me that he saw, 
only a month ago from date, a force of three hundred to 
four hundred Arab mercenaries under Rashid (Tibu Tib’s 
nephew), entirely held in check by the State at Stanley 
Falls. He could not descend to the Aruwimi River on a 
punitory and raiding expedition knowing that he wou!d be 
attacked. ‘ Leopold is not my friend,’ said he: famine in- 
vaded his camp, and my informant saw twenty to thirty 
bodies of these Arab slaves floating down the Congo daily. 
A man he could buy (but was not allowed) for two fathoms 
American white cloth, while the price of a parrot was six 
fathoms! God bless the. Gevernment with all its faults 
while it can stop the horrors of the slave trade in any meas- 
ure! The natives of the Upper Congo are wild enough in 
their natural state, but, maddened by raiding incursions. 
it is not wonderful if they mistake the whites for their ene- 
mies and suspect the real object of traveling missionaries. 
A widespread distrust is thus engendered, and one can no 
longer travel unless with Arabs and along an Arab road. 
Recently Dr. Guinness, while attempting to visit the in- 
land natives of the Lopoli and Maringa Rivers, was forced 
to turn back just on account of the people’s inabilitv to 
tell friends from enemies. Livingstone could not, when 
at Nyangwe, travel among these up-river folk and would 
not be able to do soeven to-day. The change will take 
place with the departure of the Arab. 

The French and Belgians are determined to develop the 
Mobangi-Welle district. Officers are making treaties and 
paying official visits even into the Sfidan by that wav. 
One French officer falls, another immediately takes his 
place. Soldiers of Bongasso are drilled, and strong military 
posts founded, all the more emulated by French and Bel- 
gian rivalry to get that country. Three steamers are now 
on the Welle, allfrom Stanley Pool. A trading one steamed 
right up the seven Mobangi rapids to get there without the 
help of a rope. Herein lies the progress and hope for Prot- 
estant missions. Sooner or later they will get there, too. 
tho I fear the Catholics of Paris will be first. The passage 
of that steamer, so important to trade and missions, is the 
first event of the month; the second one is the departure of 


in search of a good location to build a new station for the 
English-Baptist Missionary Society; the French Adminis- 
trator-General assures me he will have a hearty welcome if 
he elects to build on his side of the river. 

The Cgngo railway is of the last importance to us mis- 
sionaries. With an inland transport of £35 a ton and 
steamers to boot, how can we move to the inviting fields? 
It advances; all its difficulties are at its commencement. 
Its roadway is quite finished for five miles or so, and the 
first real river bridged. Some rough work has to be done 
before the easy plain and first station are reached. A cor- 
respondent writes me of it: 

“If you walk along its proposed road with me you find the side 
of another hill to be cut in and built out as Hannibal crossed the 
Alps; a bridge to be made across a rapid ravine too sudden to be 
followed by the line. 

“A precipitous hard rock to be cleared away en an almost per- 
pendicular surface is not the work of a few weeks; but the con- 
structors go at it manfully, and one cannot help admiring the in- 
trepidity with which new white men enter the positions of the 
fallen and invalided, while Negroes come in hosts to excavate.” 

On the Lower Congo the natural extension of the work 
of grace grows apace. In one place there are thirteen 
schools,three only of which are served by white missionaries, 
the others by the natives taught originally in the station 
schools. Of one of these outlying schools, or preachiug sta- 
tions, I heard a pleasing story afew days ago. A Govern- 
ment officer had traveled a day or so from his post, and 








Mr. Darby and wife on board the ‘‘ Peace,”’ to the Mobangi, . 





stayed to sleep at a chance village, of which he knew noth- 
ing. In the evening the natives beat an empty oi] drum, as 
was customary, and waited on him to say: “It is time to 
worship God; comein.” You can picture the astonishment 
of the military man, *s these officers, to a man, are free 
thinkers or nothirg at all. He attended the service. 

The Lower Congo missionary does not always lie on a bed 
of roses. He has many difficulties arising out of a stub- 
born belief that the Christian religion favors disease and 
death; for it happens precisely where there is most blessirg 
there the sleep disease is most rife. The following is an il- 
lustration from a friend who lives there: 

“We had a warm time last Sunday; we went to a town about 
six miles from here, and, after a good service in the schoolhouse, 
we went to do a little house to house visitation. The Evil One was 
evidently displeased with this mode of working, it not being ac- 
cording to his ideas of the eternal (or infernal) fitness of things, for 
the heathen literally raged, and one of my poor fellows was struck 
in the face several times, and was really hurt. However, he 
merely said: ‘ All right, but you cannot take away my happiness 
in Jesus; Iam happy in him now.” The remainder of wrath was 
restrained.” 

Leopoldville, November 1891. 


All the kindreds of the nations shall worship before 
thee.—Ps. xxii, 27. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
MISSIONARY WORK IN CHILE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN M. ALLIS, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


BEsIDEs the American Bible Society and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society there may be said to be three foreign 
missionary societies doing work in Chile. The South 
American Missionary Society, of London, England, devotes 
its attention mainly to supplying curates for churches 
among English colonists. These clergymen are allowed to 
do work among Chileans where duties to English residents 
permit and if they care todo so. Most of them seem to 
find but little time outside of English work. This Society 
has a station among the Indians on an island belonging to 
Chile south of Terra del Fuego. In this station genuine 
and effective work is done. 

Another society is the Taylor Self-supporting Mission. 
This mission has several English schools, patronized by 
English children and by a goodly number of Chileans who 
desire to study English, These schools are in Iquique, 
Coquimbo, Santiago and Concepcion; a beginning has been 
made in La Serena. These schools have had to struggle 
against great difficulties, but are gradually forging ahead, 
and are heginning to realize an important part of the plan 
of this mission, viz.: the maintaining of Spanish preac).- 
ing. This has been done in Iquique and in La Serena, and 
an occasional service has been held in Coquimbo. This 
Society has been well supplied with buildings in four of 
the cities:named. Its best schoolis in Santiago. This is 
an English school for girls having 250 pupils, a large pro- 
portion being from the Chilean families whose daughters 
desire to master English, The moral tone and religious 
influence of this school is of a high order; the boarders 
attending meetings for prayer in the school and also the 
services and Sunday-schvol of the Union English Church. 
These young ladies get a clearer idea of what is meant in this 
country by a Christian home and what goes to make Chris- 
tian womanh:od. This Society has also a valuable press, 
and is planning an extensivework in printing books, tracts 
ani papers. In connection with this Society are three 
English Methodist Episcopal Churches. 

The third missionary group of laborers is that of the 
American Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. Its 
work is wholly in Spanisu; and it carries on all the depart- 
ments of mission work specifically among the Spanish- 
speaking population. Its general departments of work are 
these: 1, church work, Sunday-schools, home visitation 
and prayer-meetings; 2, itinerary work from city to city; 
3, schools for the upper classes and for the lower classes; 
4, press work. It has six churches in which preaching is 
in Spanish. In churches at Copiapo there is English preach. 
ing a part of the time. This mission sends out men by 
twos and threes, to go from city to city to hold services 
three or four or more successive days in each place. It also 
publishes a large amount of Spanish literature, and issues 
a bi-weekly paper called El Heraldo. Itsschools are carried 
on in Spanish, tho in one English and German are taught. 
Its schools are of two grades, one for the lower classes, of 
which there are four schools, located in Copiapo, Val- 
paraiso, Constitucion and Concepcion. Of these the larg- 
est is in Valparaiso, and has an attendance of 250, boys and 
girls. It might be much larger if the mission had more 
room. The Bible is a text-book in these schools, and special 
pains is taken to instruct the yuuth in the Gospel. The 
school of higher grade is designed for youth of the upper 
class. The mission has. but one such school, which iS 
located in Santiago, and has an attendance of 160 hoys and 
youth. This school has a preparatory course of three years, 
a college course of six years. Students graduating take 
the degree of B.A., conferred on examination by the Univer- 
sity of Chile. This school has also a normal and theologi- 
cal department. Native teachers and preachers are being 
prepared for work. In this school there is Spanish preach- 
ing every Sabbath, and several classes for Bible study. 
Many of the students attend the Spanish services at 
church. Everything possible is done to give the young 
men true views of Christian manhood, and to make them 
acquainted with the spirit as well as the facts of the Gos- 
pel. Several young men have passed the theological 
studies, and others are in the preparatory courses. This 
combined college, normal and theological school, is nearly 
self-supporting, and is sorely in need ofa building. Ten 
thousand dollars have been raised, and as much more is yet 
needed to house this important educational institution. 
There is no more important instrumentality in missionary 
work than education along Christian lines in order to lead 
the youth of the Republic out of the error and superstition 
in which their fathers have groped for three hundred years, 
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There are in Chile several Union English churches. One 
in Valparaiso is the result of nearly a half century of faith- 
ful labor by the Jate Rev. David Trumbull, D.D., whose 
influence for the Gospel has extended beyond the English 
company he served as pastor and bas permeated every part 
of Chile. The Union English Church, of Santiago, is 
struggling against difficulties, owing to the smaller num- 
ber of Eng!'sh residents at the capital. There are in Chile 
several temperance societies, ‘and Good Templars lodges, 
and Bands of Hope. The Santiago Temperance Society is 
dcing good work. 

As to the attitude of the Government toward all this 
mission work, it may be said that the dominant sentiment 
is wholly in sympathy with this work. A prominent mem- 
ber of Santa Maria’s Cabinet said to a Swiss pastor visiting 
Chile, that the Government preferred Protestant immi- 
grants, and that there was a valley in the south they 
wanted a Protestant colony to take up; and he added sig- 
nificantly: ‘‘ The Protestant citizens give less trouble, as 
they are not under the manipulation of the priests.’’ The 
State Council under the same President conceded to the 
Presbyterian Mission incorporation even tho in its articles 
there was a clear statement of its work and plan. The 
fifth article of the Constijution, which limits all public 
worship to the Roman Catholic Church, is modified by an 
interpreting law allowing “ private’ worship. Worship to 
be “ public” must be in a Roman Catholic church under 
State control. Churches can be built and in them Protest- 
ant worship can be held in any city in»Chile The Univer- 
sity of Chile sends committees of examination to the Pres- 
byteftian College, a favor conceded only to the best schools. 
Students of poorer schools must present themselves at the 
University. The people are friendly and cordial. Anti- 
American feeling,so much spoken of by some American 
papers, does not exist sufficiently to trouble missionary 
work, The country is oven to widest effort, and the mis- 
sionaries in Chile are doing the best thing possible to secure 
a stable Government, and to promote reciprocity and closer 
business relations. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


And he gave some apostles; and some prophets; and 
som? evangelists; and some pastors and teachers; for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ.—Eph. iv, 11, 12. 


MEXICO. 


THE METHODIST SCHOOLS IN PUEBLA. 


BY THE REV. S. P. CRAVER, D.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 








WHAT is true of one part of Mexico may be wholly untrue 
of other parts, and, therefore, what I may say of schools 
in Puebla and vicinity is not to be applied universally. 

We have in this city two educational institutions, one 
for boys and the other for girls. They both own large 
and excellent properties, worth together between $50,000 
and $60,000. This gives them a position of réspect in pub- 
lic estimation. 

The Theological Seminary and Preparatory School for 
boys was begun about seventeen years ago, as an orphan 
age. After a time the theological element was ingrafted; 
but the gratuitous character of the institution was re- 
tained. About five years ago a new departure was made, 
and the experiment of receiving pay-pupils was tried. 
The results have been favorable beyond our expectation. 
The charge for board, lodging, washing, and everything 
else except clothing, medicine and correspondence, is $12 
per month. This amount barely covers the cost. including 
the books and other supplies furnished, the cost of board 
alone being from $7.50 to $8.50 per month, aecording to the 
varying prices of food. At present nearly all our students 
clothe themselves, some pay a part of their other expenses, 
and about one-third pay everything. The income of the 
school for the present year will be about $4,(00, aside frcm 
missionary appropriations, about $3,400 of which comes 
from Mexicans. 

The instruction given is divided into six courses: ele- 
mentary, one year; primary. three years; secondary, three 
years; preparatory, four years; theological, three years; 
besides a normal course of six years, which is in great 
measure parallel with the secondary and preparatory. The 
teaching force is made up of three American missionaries 
and their wives, four Mexican professors, and several 
tutors from among the advanced students. The total enroll- 
ment for the present year is 116, of whom over twenty are 
candidates for the ministry. 

The (tirls’ School and Normal Institute was started 
ahout nine years ago as aday school only. The increas- 
ing applications for admission as boarding pupils, some 
five years ago. determined the lady in charge to open a 
boarding department. Later on a “ kindergarten ” depart- 
ment was established, as well as normal work. Here, as 


well as in the boys’ school, a large provortion of the 
boarding pupils vay everything, the charge being only ten 
dollars per month, inasmuch as the girls do their own 
washing and assist in the kitchen and diningroom work. 
The teaching is done by three American ladies, assisted 
by three Mexican professors and several tutors. The 
course of study embraces eight years besides the kindergar- 
ten, so f1r as at present organized, but two or three years 
more will soon he added. The total enrollment this year 
is abont 150. Many. indeed most, of the day pupils are 
from Roman Catholic families. The influence of this 
school is very extended and in a high degree beneficent. 
In both schools a distinct an‘ positive religious influence 
revails,and voung people are going out from them to 
spread a true Christianity over this long priest-ridden land. 
We helieve that to a degree we are solving the 
question of imparting a Christian education withont cul-. 
tivating a mendicant spirit. Every pupil is required to 
help himself to the limit of_his ability. So far as these 
schools are concerned no student is ever admitted “‘ to pre- 
vent the narents from joining some other denomination.” 
The broadest charity toward all is inculcated. 
Notwithstanding the very encouraging advances we are 
making toward self-support, there is yet abundant room 
for Christian benevolence. Very many indeed are the ex- 
cellent young men and women of this country who thirst 
for an education, but who positively cannot secure the 
means necessary to even clothe themselves eens, 
much less to nay board and other expenses. One hundred 
American dollars will keep «ne of these in school for one 
year and clothe him. Eighty dollars will pay his expenses, 
exceot clothing. Are there not many who want to help 
prepare future workers for Christ in Mexico? 


Puebla, November_18th, 18%, 


GENERAL STATISTICS OF MISSIONS. 
LATEST RETURNS FROM THE SOCIETIES OF THE 
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Srience. 
FORTUITOUS AND DEFINITE VARIATION. 


~ BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 
STATE BOTANIST OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


{HAVE never been able to perceive satistactorily to my 
own mind the distinction between definite and fortuitous 
variation. For the purposes of this discussion, I will as- 
sume that we all mean by definite variations those that 
come in such a regular order as excite no surprise to see, 
while fortuitous variations are those so unusual and unex- 
pected that they seem to be influenced by some force less 
regular in its operation. 

Possibly the most remarkable illustrations of definite 
variations are those we may observe in allied species when 
they are running in parallel lines, and which we are apt to 
assume had a common origin, but, by some fortuitous cir- 
cumstance wholly obscure to us, branched in some remote 
period. The best illustration of this is in a comparison be- 
tween some of the ligneous plants of Europe and the At- 
lantic portion of our continent. There are species of oak, 
ash, birch, linden, hornbeam, hazel, alder, poplar, beech, 
cherry, chestnut, elm, plane, hawthorn, holly, rowan, 
larch, and some others so closely related that in some cases 
botanists refer them to the same species, sometimes scarce- 
ly deeming them worthy of a sub-varietal name. Yet if we 
take any one of these species, and note the differences be- 
tween the American and European forms, we find that the 
variations are of precisely the same character through all 
the varieties of the other species. For instance, the Euro- 
pean or Spanish chestnut has larger nuts than the Ameri- 
can, has the internodes on the branches, and the branches 
themselves stouter, the leaves thicker and less sharply ser- 
rate, the leaves remaining on the tree longer in the fall and 
less disposed to take on autumn coloring, the whole plant 
with a disposition to grow stockier and stouter, the heads 
having a much more regular and formal character than its 
American brother. In the long list of genera I have given, 
the differences are precisely of the same character. In the 
light of the strong array of facts on which the modern idea 
of evolution is based, we have to grant that by some fortu- 
itous cause the American and European form separated 
from one original parent, and took on the separate charac- 
ters they now present. But when we carry this reasoning 
to the species of the other groups, and note that the varia- 
tions are all in the same parallel lines, and of exactly the 
same character, how can we assume that the original de- 
parture was owing to fortuitous circumstance? Can we 
say that a fortuitous circumstance struck the whole of this 
large class, and yet in every case produced indentically 
definite results? I presented a paper, outlining these facts 
to the “‘ Proceedings’ of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, in January, 1862; and tho I have had the 
matter constantly in mind for thirty years since I have 
been utterly unable to form a conception whether such an 
original departure from a typical form should bg classed as 
fortuitous or definite. If I have been inclined to the for- 
mer view, and to imagine that something in what is obscure- 
ly called environment had to do with the original change, 
I find the American forms carrying along precisely the 
same characters through hundreds of miles of latitude and 
longitude, under conditions of environment as widely va- 
ried as it is possible to conceive of as existing in the far- 
away ages, and yet through these vast periods of time re- 
maining the same under such varied conditions,reproducing 
exactly from generation to generation the exact characters 
that marked the forms in the original fortuitous birth. 
There are facts which indicate that the fortuitous inter- 
vention of ‘‘environment’’ must have an influence in orig- 
inating marked variation. This view could not command 
the respect of so many able men, if there were not strong 
facts to sustain that view; but there are other facts which 
cannot be interpreted by any such an explanation, such as 
this of the uniformity in the relative characters of allied 
species which I have adduced, and it is our duty as impar- 
tial judges to halt in our decisions till the facts are better 
explained. 

in my nearly half a century of studies among living 
plants, Ihave been brought face to face with what under 
my definition I should consider fortuitous variations, as I 
should consider such, which I can in no way connect with 
environment. In English literature numerous instances 
are recorded of nectarines pushing out from the branches 
of peach trees. There can be no reason for supposing that 
anything in the “‘ conditions of environment” in an English 
climate could operate on one peach branch more than anoth- 
er; but could that be granted, we find the same event occur- 
ring in many parts of the American continent, where the con- 
ditions areso numerously varying. Purple-leaved varieties, 
cut-leaved varieties, entire-leaved forms of cut-leaved spe- 
cies, weeping varieties—the numberless forms as distinct 
as species, which we find in nurserymen’s catalogs, spring 
fortuitously in the seed beds of nurserymen, among thou- 
sands of plants with the definite characters, with no inter- 
mediate connecting links, nor under any pressure from en- 
vironment that any one can conceive. 

And just in the same manner do striking variations sud- 
denly appear by bud-variation as by seeds. The curled- 
leaved weeping willow suddenly assumed this char- 
acter on a tree of the ordinary kind; the red sweet potato is 
also a bud variation from the ordinary white variety; 
the double flowered tuberose is believed to have originated 
by bud variation; most of the many beautiful forms of 
bouvardia cultivated by florists have had a similar origin. 
Numbers of popular florists’ flowers have been propagated 
from branches that have been cut from plants on which 
they had taken their sudden and remarkable departure 
from the normal forms. This is especially the case with 
roses, a number of those in general cultivation having orig- 
inated in this way. These departures are not merely rela- 
tive to color; but habit and foliage change as completely as 
if they were distinct forms raised from seed. Some of a 
dwarf weak habit, like the Tea Rose Devoniensis, will send 








| out a branch of great vigor and distinct appearance which 
it retains so definitely afterward that many thousands are 
propagated annually and sold for cultivation by florists. 

It will be noted that in these cases of striking variation 
by single branches taking a departure from other branches, 
the origin must be from a single cell which no one could 
say would be influenced by ‘“‘ environment” any more than 
its contiguous cells. And we must look even beyond the 
cell to the original protoplasm, and believe that the special 
character of all subsequent growth is an essential part of 
its characteristics. We can associate nothing that enters 
into the conception of fortuity with facts like these. Acci- 
dental as these sudden and striking variations appear to 
the popular mind, science would seem to look to some defi- 
nite arrangement of organized protoplasm as the only force 
capable of bringing about the results. 

Certainly there are some strong facts which warrant the 
belief that plants may vary fortuitously. 

We have come to look on all plants as derivations from 
others, and expect to trace, link by link, the course of the 
derivation. Species, genera and orders can all be traced 
through regular sequence. But when we come to so-called 
carnivorous plants, and root parasites and saprophytes, we 
note plants of remote natural orders brought together in 
similar appearances. This is also true of many aquatic 
plants. Widely separate natural orders are brought to- 





gether in characters that seem to us very much the same. 
We know these have not been developed the one from an- 
other. We never think to look for missing links. We ac- 
cept them as land plants that have learned to livein water; 
and when we say this what can we mean, except that by 
the fortuitous intervention of water the variations have 
occurred? Yet we must remember that variations of this 
character are not hereditary as are those to which attention 
has already been called. These reproduce their character- 
istics, whether derived through seed or bud variation, un- 
der any conditions of environment under which they may 
be placed. Buta Ranunculus, Nuphar, or other sub-aquatic 
which has one form of foliage on land, and a form wholly 
changed when growing in water, will not retain these 
characters when the environment is reversed. We 
may readily believe that a Ranunculus that would 
have entire leaves through many generations when wholly 
terrestrial would take on the dissected-leaved charac- 
ter at once when submerged. It is not a variation such 
as we are discussing that has hereditary powers of repro- 
duction in spite of environment when once called into exist- 
ence, but a power incorporated with organization of the 
protoplasm, when the dominant force originally stamped 
the species. We cannot philosophically assume that that 
force acted fortuitously, and through some accident of en- 
vironment. Rather may we not assume more reasonably 
that it was a definite act for which the cell was fully pre- 
pared in response to its protoplasmic rules? 

Again, there are some facts connected with the hardiness - 
of plants which seem to favor fortuity as an agency in 
forming character. In my earlier explorations in Colorado 
fossil woods of various kinds apparently identical with ex- 
isting species in California were found in volcanic localities; 
and I have in mind especially the stump of what must kave 
been a redwood that was thirty-six feet in circumference. 
There were still some living species so nearly identical that 
at that time they were regarded as identical. Of these may 
be named here Abies Douglasii, Pinus ponderosa, and 
Abies Menziesii. There can be no doubt of the common 
origin of these with the Californian forms. Marine fossil 
fish were in the same locality and, as I remember now, for 
I have no exact notes, about 8,000 feet above sea level. 
There seemed no doubt but that on the sudden eievation, 
the tenderer species had been destroyed. It has been con- 
clusively proved since that these Colorado forms of Pacific 
species have acquired a power to resist low temperature 
not possessed by their ancestors on the Pacific Coast, while 
two of these have varied in other characters sufficient in 
the minds of some experts in systematic botany, to warrant 
their designation as Pinus fallax, and Abies pungens. I 
do not think we can have a more striking instance of change 
of form and character by what we might assume to be for- 
tuitous conditions. So far as mere ability to withstand 
low temperature is concerned, numbers of trees show the 
power of fortuitous conditions. Seedlings of Magnolia 
grandiflora from trees of South Carolina and southwardly 
are killed by comparatively light frost near Philadelphia. 
Trees from Virginia or North Carolina are not at all injured 
by the severest winters in the same climate, if preserved 
from cutting winds. Plants of Liquidambar styracifiua, 
from Georgia and South Carolina seed, are wholly destroyed 
by a temperature far above zero, and Quercus palustris, 
Phellos and other oaks from southern localities injured— 
while plants from more northern seed are rarely or never 
hurt. No perceptible difference in other characters seems 
to have been acquired. 

While, however, ligneous plants seem to have the power 
of acquiring increased hardiness, herbaceous species have 
po such ability. A large number of annuals, representa- 
tives of tropical or sub-tropical forms, have wandered north- 
wardly solely by reason of their seeds being able to retain 
vitality under low temperature, These sprout, flower and 
mature seed in so short a time that even the brief summers 
of the sub-arctics are sufficient for the purpose. Various 
species of Impatiens are the best illustrations of this. Al. 
tho the score or two of species now known are mostly found 
in the comparatively temperate portions of the East Indies, 
the fact that they are destroyed by the lightest white frosts 
indicates an earlier home of a more tropical character. 
Y& [have found Impatiens fulva up to near the Arctic 
Circle just as sensitive to a white frost as it must have been 
ages ago. 

So far as heredity may be a question involved in this dis- 
cussion, science has made a wonderful advance during re- 
cent times. Before Darwin’s “ Origin of Species” appeared, 
the test of a species was that “like should produce like.” 
Variations were admitted, but it was contended that the 
progeny of variations varied, and always in a line of return 








to original parentage. This position is now so well known 





to be untenable that it would he a waste of time to give il- 


lustrations. The bare m is sufficient that heredity 
is just as strongly marked in the most suddenly appearing 
variation as in the best-defined species we have knowledge 
of. 

T have thus briefly outlined what I regard as salient facts 
favoring the theories of both definite and fortuitous varia- 
tion. To my mind, it would be unjust to science to ignore 
the existence of either one of these forces. We have not 
yet the remotest conception how they operate on the proto- 
plasm forming the definite cell. They may eventually be 
found to be but varied manifestations of the same power. 
But while we are arguing, as we are to-day arguing, on the 
separate nature of these two forces, it seems to me we have 
to concede considerable power to both, with by far the larger 
influence, at least to my mind, to definite variation. 

GERMANTOWN, Pa. 








Personals. 


CounT KALNOKY, who has been one of the prominent 
features in European political life, is the son of a great 
Moravian noble. He commenced life in the army, but soon 
turned to diplomacy and was Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg at the time of the murder of Alexander II, in 1880. 
In 1881 he sent an account to Vienna of the famous 
Dantzig interview, which was read by the Emperor and 
thrown into a waste-paper basket, but an attendant took 
it from there and sent it to the editor of a Hungarian 
newspaper, in which it was published and created a sensa- 
tion over all Europe. When, a little later, Baron 
Haymerle, the foreign minister, died, Kalnoky was pro- 
moted to his place, altho there were many others, such as 
Andrassy, who might have expected it. His dispatches 
have always been models of clearness, as have been his 
State papers and speeches. He has never married, and has 
not figured largely in society, which he seems to shun, 
preferring to remain in his study. He is cool, reserved, and 
so self-reliant that he seems more like an Englishman 
than an Austrian. He never intrigues,and when others 
intrigue against him bears it with perfect quietness. His 
relations to his subordinates are always just and kind, 
sometimes, in the judgment of some, over-indulgent. 
Thus he has won the hearty respect and love of all con- 
nected with him in official life. 


....General O. O. Howard is not a tall man, but he has a 
distinctive military bearing and is easily picked out in 
acompany. Tho no longer young he seems to enjoy out- 
door life as much as when a student at West Point. He 
invariably wears a military coat that hides an empty coat 
sleeve, having lost an arm in the battle of Fair Oaks. Al- 
ways in demand to speak at public dinners and Grand Army 
post encampments he has been particularly so since General 
Sherman’s death. He is acharming storyteller, and loves 
especially to tell about his march to the sea when he com- 
mauded the right wing of Sherman’s army. He is deeply 
interested in young men, and is always trying to help 
them. He is identified with a number of philanthropic 
undertakings, and frequently delivers lectures on all sorts 
of helpful subjects, sometimes in the Bowery, in the slums 
of the East Side, and sometimes in fine churches. He is a 
great favorite with the Sunday-school children and has a 
fund of rare anecdotes. He is a strict observer of Sunday, 
and is a noble specimen of a Christian soldier. So chari- 
table is he that he is really a poor man. 


....Perry Burnham, whose antique bookstore was for 
many years one of the institutions of Boston, was known 
to every book collector in New England. His knowledge 
of the difference between purchasable and salable value 
was astonishing. The story is told of him that on one oc- 
casion Edward Everett came in to buy a certain old book, - 
and finding it on the shelves hurried to the bookseller 
with evident anxiety in his face. Mr. Burnham had con- 
sidered the book valueless and marked it down at a quar- 
ter of a dollar, but Everett’s face convinced him of his 
error, and he promptly said $3.75. The money was paid, 
and the purchaser departed gladly. On one occasion a 
young man who desired to purchase a certain book not ex- 
actly best adapted to youth of tender age, Perry would not 
sell it to him, but said: ‘I have some fine copies of Baxter’s 
‘Saint’s Rest,’ ‘Call to the Unconverted,’ and Dodd- 
ridge’s ‘Rise and Progress.’ I can let you have them 
cheap.” 


...-The late Right Hon. William Smith, for so long 
leader of the Conservative party in the House of Commons, 
many years ago made application for membership in the 
Reform Club. He however characterized himself simply, 
as was his wont, asa “‘news-vender.”’ This stirred the pride 
of some of the aristocratic members of the Club, and he was 
promptly blackmailed. This rejection from the Liberal 
party undoubtedly had some influence in changing the 
bent of his mind toward Conservatism, tho he was too hon- 
est a man to allow such a thing to guide him entirely. The 
change in party and political conditions had much to do 
with his becoming a Conservative; but it is probable that 
had the Reform Club recognized the work of the unosten- 
tatious applicant, the Liberals would have held a man 


whose position in English political life has been one of the 
most enviable. 


....Dr. Henry M. MacCracken, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, was born in Oxford, O., in 
1840. He entered Miami University in 1853, on the day 
when President Harrison graduated, and was a fellow-stu- 
dent of Whitelaw Reid. He taught for three years and 
studied theology, and was pastor in Columbus, O., from 1863 
to 1867; then spent some time in study in Germany, and re- 
turned to Toledo, O., where he was pastor until chosen 


Chancellor of the Western University of Pennsylvania. 
In 1884 he came to New York and has been assistant chan- 
cetlor until the past spring, when he was made Chancellor 
of the University. He is a universal favorite with the stu- 
dents, a hard worker, anda most popular man with all 





with whom hecomes in contact. 
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School and College. 


AT the last meeting of the Presbyterian 
Union of this city women were given the 
floor, and spoke for the higher education of 
their sex. Miss Ely, of Vassar, said the 
higher education of women means to those 
who believe in it most the development of 
all the powers, physical, mental and moral, 
of the individual woman; the training 
which shall prepare her to discharge most 
efficiently the duties of after life. The aim 
at Vassar “is to educate womanhood, train- 
ed in body, mind and spirit; womanhood 
for the school, the sick-room, the social cir- 
cle, the church, the home; the woman who, 
whatever else she may be—scholar, teacher, 
journalist, business manager, wife, mother 
—is first of all and last of all the refined, 
true woman.” Onthe guestion of the ten- 
dency of higher education, she said: ‘‘ Does 
it, as it has been often claimed, tend to 
physical weakness? The records of the col- 
leges show a decided gain in health and 
strength during the college course, Does it 
foster irreligion and skepticism? Let the 
work of the Christian Association answer, 
and the voluntary Bible study undertaken 
by more than half of the students ofa lead- 
ing college, in addition to the prescribed 
studies. Does it create that most selfish 
person, a student who seeks knowledge for 
the pleasure it gives her, and resolutely 
ignores the claims of others? Study the en- 
terprises which are peculiarly due to the 
college women. In a home in Rivington 
Street, New York, is to be found a group of 
cultivated young women supported by the 
sympathy and the money of other college 
women, who are striving to show the boys 
and the girls what a home should be. There 
they are helping to solve the most compli- 
cated problem of the times. In Chicago 
you will find another of these homes, sup- 
ported and presided over by a Wellesley Col- 
lege woman, while similar ones are under 
contemplation in Boston and Philadel- 
phia.”’ 


....The chief School Examiner of Italy, 
Dr. Pisani, on the basis of recent Official 
statistics, has compiled a volume on the 
status of the popular education in the 
country, and his results will be presented 
to the Parliament for further action. 
These data show a wonderful progress of 
the cause of popular education in Italy in 
recent years. During the school year, 1889- 
90, the attemdance in the elementary schools 
was 2,102,615, an increase of 55,000 in twelve 
months. Of these 1,094.467 were boys and 
1,003,148 were girls. The attendance in the 
public schools was 1,966,988; in the private 
schools, 135,627. The number of separate 
public schools and grades was 82,982, so that 
each school or grade averages only about 
25 pupils. In the private schools the aver- 
aze in the total of 8,791 was even less, being 
only 15. While this thus shows an ample 
abundance of schools for even a much 
larger attendance, showing how zealous the 
Government is in the work of popular edu- 
cation, the number of teachers is much too 
small. As there were only 41,436, it ap- 
pears that each teacher had to supply two 
grades or schools. In the private schools 
the average here too is somewhat better, 
the total of 5,063 teachers showing that 
there are three teachers to each five grades. 
Pisani reports that many school buildings 
in the larger cit'es are sadly lacking in the 
proper sanitary arrangements, and that the 
quality of the teaching force stands in need 
of improvement. This latter condition of 
affairs is caused, in part at least, by the ab- 
sence of proper normal schools, and the low 
estimate put upon this calling by the people 
in general deter many from entering the 
ranks. There is still no law in Italy which 
compels the local authorities to pay_a 
teacher even the minimum salary, or to do 
so regularly. 


....The authorities of Columbia Col- 
lege, this city, have determined to break 
up “rushes,” some flagrant cases of 
which have occurred since New Year’s. Sev- 
eral students were arraigned on charges of 
creating disturbances, and last week judg- 
ment was pronounced. Charges were dis- 
missed in several cases on the statement, on 
honor, of the students, that they were not 
participants in the affair; others were ex- 
cused on the ground that they were not 
aware that it was against the rules. One 
student, a sophomore, was suspended for 
the rest of the year. Students are warned 
that “ no plea of ignorance of college regula- 
ons will hereafter be received as an excuse 
for a violation thereof.” 


.;. Charles Augustus Aiken, Ph.D., D.D., 
Stuart Professor of the Relations of Phi- 
losophy and Science and the Christian Re- 
ligion and of Oriental and Old Testament 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Literature in Princeton T: 

inary, died, last week, of _ Dr. 
Aiken was born at Manchester, Vt., Octo- 
ber 30th, 1827, graduated in 1846 from Dart- 
mouth College, went to Germany and 
studied under Tholuck, and graduated from 
the Andover Theological Seminary in 1858. 
He went to Princeton Seminary in 1871. 


....President Carter, of Williams, sails 
this week for a six months’ tour in Europe. 








Diblical Research. 


A VERY interesting article in The Sun- 
day School Times by Dr. Jensen, of the 
University of Strassburg, one of the best of 
the young Assyriologists, treats of the bib- 
lical and the Babylonian week. He brings 
out clearly the fact that if the Babylonians 
knew any week of seven days, it began with 
each month and was not a week running 
through the year as was the Jewish week. 
He explains one remarkable thing in the 
Hemerology of the intercalary Elul of the 
famous Babylonian tablet. That tablet 
sets apart the 7th, 14th, 2ist and 28th days 
of that month for special duties to be per- 
formed by the king; it also specifies the 19th 
similarly. The 19th, however, is the 49th, 
7 times 7, from the beginning of the pre- 
vions month, which seems to indicate in 
this case a counting from a previous month 
as well as from this. Jevsen does not be- 
lieve that the word subattu in Babylonia, 
means Sabbath or rest, but day of propitia- 
tion, implying, however, a religious pur- 
pose. A week of seven days is implied in 
the Babylonian Flood story, the rain con- 
tinuing six days and ceasing on the seventh, 
and another period of seven days interven- 
ing between the cessation of the storm and 
the disembarking of Noah, the dove, swal- 
low and raven being sent out again on the 
seventh day. While there is no evidence of 
a week running through the year, yet there 
are the rudiments of such a week and of a 
Sabbath like that of the Jews. 


....The Rev. J. E. Hanauer raises anew 
the question, Was the Jerusalem of Byzan- 
tine or Greek days adorned with a Street of 
Columns, as were Samaria, Gerasa, Capi- 
tolias and other cities of Palestine? He 
points out a line of limestone columns, ap- 
parently still in situ tho inclosed with 
masonry, on the spot where the agora of 
the Byzantine period stood—along the east- 
ern side of the Sig el-Lahamin. Where Dr. 
Edward Robinson had noticed only two, 
Mr. Hanauer has found five more of the 
same sort, to the south of and in a line with 
Dr. Robinson’s two. Immediately to the 
south of the Bazars, he has discovered 
fragments of still others, built into walls, 
four of which with heavy Byzantine cap- 
itals support the dome of a building now 
used as a coffee shop but retaining indica- 
tions of having been a Greek church of 
small size; these, of course, do not remain 
in their original position. Still further on, 
southward, in the long street leading 
through the Jewish quarter to the spot 
where Prof. Hayter Lewis believes the Zion 
Gate stood before it was removed to the west 
in the time of Soliman the Magnificent, 
Mr. Hanauer has detected a large number 
of column-fragments. On the other side, 
near the Damascus Gate, the street presents 
a great quantity of pieces of shaits and 
bases of columns used as building materi- 
als; and the Damascus Gate itself is called 
Bab el-Amfid, the Gate of Columns; as if 
the terminus of some olden Via Recta. 


....In a volume entitled ‘“‘ Samassumwu 
kim, Konig von Babylonien,’’ just pub- 
lished, the author, C. F. Lehmann, gives as 
a sort of excursus, a long and elaborate 
study of the “Sumerian question.’ He 
shows against Halevy and Frederick De- 
litzsch, that what has been called the ‘‘Cusp- 
ite,’ ‘Anarian,”’ ‘‘ Proto-Babylonian,”’ 
** Accadian” or ‘‘Sumerian” language of 
early Babylonia was a really existent non- 
Semitic language, and no system of short- 
hand or cryptography, invented by priests. 
But he presents strong arguments to show 
that Haupt was wrong in supposing Acca 
dian and Sumerian to be two kindred non- 
Semitic dialects, and that many scholars 
have been wrong in supposing Sumer to 
be South Babylonia and Accad North Baby- 
lonia. According to Lehmann the Sume- 
rian was the non-Semitic language which 
was first reduced to writing, as was gen- 
erally supposed before Halevy, while the 
Accadian is nothing else than the Semitic 
Babylonian. The terms, in his view, desig- 
nate races and languages and not geograph- 
ical sections. He fully agrees with Lenor- 
mant and Hommel that we have in the 
early Southern Babylonian statuary a dif- 
ferent ethnological type from the Semitic 





type universal in Assyrian art. 











Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 31ST. 


THE SUFFERING SAVIOR.—IsAIAH LI, 
1-12. 


NorTes.—This wonde ful and beautiful 
chapter has from the beginning of Chris- 
tianity been regarded as prophetic of Christ, 
and there is every reason to believe that be- 
fore the coming of Christ its language was 
applied by the Jews to the expected Messiah. 
In order to understaud how it was regarded 
by the writers of the New Testament let the 
reader refer to Matt.viii, 17, xii, 18-21; Luke 
xxii, 37; John xii, 38; Acts viii, 32; xiii, 47; 
Rom. x, 16; xv, 21; II Cor. vi, 2; I Peter ii, 
22, 24, 25. After the xxxixth chapter of 
Isaiah the prophet is speaking of the condi- 
tion of the Jewsin their Babylonian cap- 
tivity. He describes them as there suffer- 
ing under their oppression, but about to re- 
turn to their own land, where their glory 
will exceed all that they had enjoyed in the 
past. He speaks of-the sins of the nation 
which have caused all this suffering to the 
rigi teous ‘‘Servant.’’ In the first chapter 
of this section, the fortieth, the voice of 
“comfort” comes to Jerusalem, promising 
her restoration; then the voice to prepare a 
road through the desert for the captivity to 
return by. The good news is not believed, 
vs. 27, and is repeatéd. In Is. xli, 8, 9, we 
are told that “Israel is my Servant,” 
brought back “‘ from the ends of the earth.” 
In chapter xlii this “‘ Servant”’ is further de- 
scribed, and in chapter xliii Egypt and other 
countries are given to the Persian conquer- 
or as aransom, that Israel may be returned 
toJerusalem. Israelis at one moment de- 
scribed as a sinner, and then as returning to 
be the Servant of God, and in chapters xliv, 
xlv the readiness of Cyrus tu let the people 
go is praised, and again Egypt is given to 
him as a ransom for Israel. In chapter xlix 
the Servant is further described as the holy 
people, restoring the ruins of Jacob, and his 
suffering in the past is contrasted with his 
future glory in the succeeding chapter. In 
chapter li, 17, the prophet turns to Jerusa- 
lem and bids it rejoice at the return of the 
righteous people from exile and this con- 
tinues through vs. 12 of chapter lii. The 
section to which our lesson belongs begins 
at vs. 18;with the astonishment of those who 
had not expected such good news for the 


“righteous Servant, which introduces our 
lesson. The primary réference is to the Sé-: 


vant, the righteous Jews returning from 
captivity, while the full restoration is in 
Christ only. ** Our report.” The report 


of the restoration from the captivity, given . 


first in chapter xl. ‘*A root out of dry 
ground.”’—This refers primarily to the ap- 
parently hopeless condition of the captivity. 
This description of the utter humiliation 
of the Servant continues through vs. 3. 
——‘ He hath borne our griefs.””—This is 
wonderfully fulfilled in Christ, altho its 
first reference is to the sins of the nation, 
their idolatry and iniquity, which was ex- 
piated by the sufferings and prayers of the 
pious people in their captivity, the Servant, 
who has borne the punishment of all this 
long iniquity.——_—* With the rich in his 
death.’’—It is believed by many scholars 
that for ‘“‘rich’’ we should read, by ex- 
change of a letter, oppressor, to preserve 
the parallelism. “ An offering for sin,” 
—Here the sin and trespass offering of the 
Mosaic ritual is referrei to, and the suffer- 
ing of the Servant is described as such a 
sacrifice which atones for the sins of the 
nation. . 

Instruction.—No one can read this won- 
derful passage without seeing how all the 
types in the Redemption of righteous Israel 
from captivity in Babylon were fulfilled in 
the death of Christ. He was the better 
Servant. He was a sacrifice for sin. He 
was bruised and put to grief. His grave 
was with the wicked and the rich. Like no 
one else he sees of the travail of hissoul and 
is satisfied, for with his stripes we are 
healed. 

Consider the contrast between the humble 
style in which Christ’s good news came to 
the world and the gloryof its subsequent suc- 
cess. Who could believe that report, or that 
this Galilean peasant, this crucified one, was 
the Son of God? 

Don’t reject the message of God, because 
itis not popular. All reforms, all progress 
begins humbly. 

Love and believe in Hig who hath borne 
our sins. He came to earth for this purpose. 
For this reason he was called Savior, Jesus. 
He is the only Savior. 

We all need just such a Savior. We have 
allgone astray; on him the inquitics of us 
all are laid. 

A suffering Savior can be in sympathy 
with us. He needed to suffer to save us, 
and then his suffering puts him in a pecu- 


a 





January 21, 1892. 








liar touch with our suffering. ‘Such ahigh 
priest became us,” says the author of the 
Book of Hebrews. : 

They are most like Christ who are willing 
to suffer for others, as he did. There is no 
Christianity without self-denial. Christ 
says that the one who would follow him 
must deny himself, take up his cross. 
There is no other way. How can those be 
Christians who never deny themselves for 
Christ? 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
FORD, J. A., St. John, N. B., accepts call to 
Eastport, Me. 


JUDD, Orriy B., Brooklyn, N. Y., died Jan. 
12th, aged 76. 


MURPHY, Grorce E., Galva, Ill, accepts call 
to Colorado City, Col. 


PAGE, Grorae H., Burlington, accepts call to 
Stillwater, Vt 


REID, Witiraw, died Jan. 13th, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., aged 80. 


ROBINS, , J. H., Claremont, N. H., called to 
Chester, Vt. 


TUPPER, H. A., Jr., Louisville, Ky., aceepts 
call to Baltimore Md 


Boston, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDRIDGE, Anprew A., inst. Jan. 17th, Stur- 


geon Bay, Wis. 

BETTEX, E. T., accepts call to German ch., 
Detroit, Mich. 

BISSELL, Oscar, inst. recently, Holland, Mass. 

BRINK, Lee A., Elma, Ia., resigns. 

CAMPBELL, Horus A., Montague, Mass., 

. accepts call to Seymour, Conn. 

CHEVIS, Ernest E., Prentice, accepts call to 
Pittsville, Wis. ; 

COBURN, Wrt.i1amM, Tacoma, Wash., accepts 
call to Berlin, N. H. 

CRUZAN, Joun A., Sioux Falls, 8. D., called to 
Portland, Ore. 

DOUGLAS, Curnton. Rockwell, accepts call to 
Pilgrim ch., Des Moines, Ia. 

FAIRBANKS, Arrnur, ord. Jan. llth, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

a FRANK §., Provo, called to Ogien, 

Itah. 


JENKINS, RicHarp W., Gardiner, accepts call 
to Rockland, Me. 

MACY, HERBERT, Merriam Park, Minn., accepts 
eall ts Newington, Conn. 

MARGETTS, Henry, Seneca Falls, accepts call 
to Candor, N. Y. 

MARSH, Epwarp L., Andover Sem., accepts 
call to Yarmouth, Mass. 

a = GrorGE F., ord. Jan. 5th, Grey Eagle. 
Minn. 

PARKER, Francis, North Troy, Vt., accepts ” 
call to East Haddam, Conn. 

PERRY, F. 8., Evanston, Ill., accepts call to 
Warren (Hartwick), Ia. 

REED, C. F., Haydenville, Mass., accepts call to 
Pierre, 8. D. 

RICE, OrtHEtio, V., Harvard, Neb., accepts 
eall to Storm Lake, Ia. 

ROBINSON, Wiuti1Am A., Homer, accepts call 
te Middletown, N. Y. 

ROSE, Henry T., Lowell, accepts call to North. 
ampton, Mass. 

SMITH, James £., Straight University, accepts 
call to Howard Chapel, New Orleans, La. 
STROUGH, Francis A., Philadelphia, called 

to Madrid, N. Y. 
WILLIAM 3, WivLt A D., becomes pastor,Plym- 
cuib cL. te2 ligicGsec, Cal. 
wo O.C. (Meth.), accepts call to Hillsboro, 
s. 


WOODROW, SAmMuEL H., Yale Sem., accepts 
oo ‘e Pawcatuck, Conn. (P. O., Westerly. 


LUTHERAN, 


ENDERS, GrorcE W., York, Penn., called to St. 
John’s ch., New York, N. Y. 
GREENAWALT, S. E., Osborn, accepts call” 
to Findlay, O. 
KOLIN, A., Greanville, accepts call to Bloom- 
ington, [IL 
MOUNTZ, 8. M., Lairdsville, called to Mont- 
gomery Station, Penn. 
ornes, 2.6. Elgin, Ill., accepts call to Wau- 
SIMON, J. S., Urdanna, accepts call to New 
Philauel shia, O. 
ZEIGENFUSS, S. A., inst. Jan. 13th, Mount 
iry, Penn. 
ZWICKER, J. O., Minneapolis, Minn., called to 
Diller, Neb. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


AIKEN, CHArur3 Av3I73rI3, Prinzeton, N. J. 
died Jan. 14th, azed 64. 

AXTELL, J. S., Celina and Rockford, 0O., re- 
sigus. 

BESTI,;:Wati1aq, Philadelphia, Penn., called t 
Pittsgrove, N.J. - : , 

CONH, Harry, Lane Theo. Sem., called to 
Cleves, UO 

CRAWFORD, F.S., McDonald, accepts call to 
Homewood ave. ch., Pittsburgh, Peun. 

KEARNS, J. E., Cherry Vale, accepts sall to 
Minueapolis, Kan. 

LAVERTY, L. F., New Lisbon, O., accepts call 
East Los Angeies, Cal. 

McLEOD, M. J., Tou zhk2nan01, Penn., accepts 
call to Albany and Kinz City, Mo. 


MARQUIS, Joan A., Greensbargh,- inst. re- 
ceutly. 


PECK, Taomas R. S., Waterville, N. Y., re- 
signs. 


RADCLIFFE, WaAttaces, Detroit, Mich., called 
to Minneapulis, Minu. 


WEIR, W. F., Minzo Juuction, accepts call to 
Toronto, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BATTERSON, H. G., New York, N. Y., resigns. 
CLARK, AvFrep 8., Thibodeaux, Va., resigns. 


DAVIS, L. R. F., accepts cail to Honey Brook 
and St. Mary’s, Warwick, Penn. 


FESSENDEN, C. E., Pottsville, accepts call to 
Brooklaud, ne 


GLOVER, A. K., Crawfordsville, accepts call to 
Madison, Ind. 
SCHULTZ, Cuartes H., Bay Shore, N, Y., re- 
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Literature els. are just What each artist in his heart 


The prompt mention wm our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers fot all volumes received. The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
BALL.* 


Mr. BaLL was under no obligation to 
apologize to so-iety for writing and pre- 
senting his autobiography to the public. 
There is no class of literature more fas- 
cinating than this. The story of a life 
told by the one who has lived it, possesses 
not only the charm of a novel, but adds 
materially to our knowledge of human 
nature as well, even when the author has 
led an obscure life. In the present case 
this volume is especially welcome as a 
contribution to the history of American 
art by one who has acted a prominent 
part in its development. The rarity of 
autobiographical works on this side of the 
Atlantic also adds to its value. 

If Mr. Ball had postponed publication 

until after his death there is no doubt that 
he could have made his work much more 
interesting and important. But now he 
has been obliged to omit reference to many 
incidents and touch lightly on or avoid 
allusion to some characters of note because 
both they and he are still living. He 
writes with pleasing naiveté, and his 
views of life and men are optimistic, as 
might well be the case with one who has 
met with almost uninterrupted success in 
his professional career and enjoyed a very 
unusual share of domestic felicity. Of 
adventure or of adversity and unusual 
struggle after he passed his youth there is 
little evidence in these pages. Therefore 
the general tenor of this volume is calm 
and uneventful; and the reader is car- 
ried along with pleased but by no 
means absorbing interest. The most at- 
tractive chapters are for this reason those 
recounting the incidents of his boyhood, 
which reveal the character of the man 
and give usentertaining glimpses of Bos- 
ton back in the Jacksonian period. They 
who argue that the true vein of an artist’s 
genius, or in fact of any genius, is dis- 
played before any other mental traits are 
prominent, may be surprised to learn that 
it was only by accident that Thomas Ball 
discovered that he was born to be a sculp- 
tor. Until he was sixteen he develop- 
ed no artistic turn whatever, except a de- 
cided taste for music, which, on various 
instruments, has been a solace to him 
throughout his career. His first profes- 
sional impulse was in the direction of paint- 
ing, which he followed some years with 
considerable success. Keenly disappoint- 
ed that one of his lady sitters firmly de- 
clined his proposal of marriage, he laid 
aside the pallet ina fit of despair. With- 
out any settled purpose he got some clay 
and went to modeling; to his surprise he 
found that he was born to be a sculptor. 
His success was almost immediate, and 
has continued to the present tinie, both as 
to the merit of his works‘ and, what is 
more rare, their pecuniary returns. This 
is not the place to discuss the art of one of 
our chief sculptors. But we may say in 
passing that notwithstanding the new 
methods and ideas introduced by some of 
our more recent sculptors, Mr. Ball's 
equestrian statue of Washington in Bos- 
ton continues to rank with Brown’s statue 
of Scott at Washington as among the 
greatest triumphs of American plastic 
art. 

The allusions to the artist’s married life 

are very winning for the warm, true, pure 
nature they reveal; but to the art student 
the most valuable portions of this volume 
are the occasional views he gives us of his 
‘methods of composition, and the opinions 
he sometimes expresses on the theory and 
practice of art. He might well have added 
much more to this portion of his book. 
Much bas been written for and against 
the use of nude models. Mr. Ball consid- 
ers them absolutely essential for the 
sculptor and painter, and defends the 
average character of models. His sum- 
ming up of the question (p. 176) is the 
best we have seen on the subject: 

“* Perhaps, as a general rule, female mod- 





* My THREESCORE YEARS AND TEN. An Autobi- 
ography. By THOMAS BALL, A.M. Boston; Roberts 
Brothers, 1891. 1 Vol., 8vo, pp. xiv, 379. 


desires to find them.” 

Again he says (p. 180): 

“Look out for the high lights; but look 
not on the mountain tops, but in the val- 
leys. Keep well open the concavities where 
lurk the strongest lights, glowing as in a 
concave mirror. These are what give tone 
to a picture and’color toa statue... . In 
other words, give your attention to your 
contours and the ample spread of your con- 
cavities. If these are largely treated, no 
amount of subsequent labor expended on 
your finish will ever belittle the work. .. . 
No work ever failed because of its carefully 
studied surface finish; otherwise, the best 
Greek works would be failures.” 

The dictum on page 24 about portrait 
painting pithily states another important 
principle: 

“To make the most satisfactory portrait, 
either in clay or paint, the character and 
expression should first be attended to; the 
exact form of each individual feature is of 
minor importance.” 

The author’s style is generally direct and 
simple, not an easy task in narrative. 
We notice, however, an occasional slip, as 
in the misuse of whom for who on page 
42, when he says ‘‘a pleasant-looking 
young man, whom I perceived was 
blind.” This error appears quite too often 
in our daily newspapers, but is so unpar- 
donable that we do not see how it vould 


‘have escaped the attention of a proof- 


reader of the famous University Press. 

The pleasing portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ball and of his mother add greatly to the 
interest of a work which appeals to all, 
whether interested in American art or in 
the development of a harmonious, ele- 
vated and successful career. 


» 
> 


DR. KERR'S NEW HYMN AND 
TUNE BOOK. 


Dr. ROBERT P. KERR’s Hymns of the 
Ages, for Public and Social Worship 
(Randolph), cannot be accused of Anglo- 
mania; forit is built mainly on the lines 
which marked our home collections of forty 
or fifty years ago. The Anglican influence 
is recognized in a few. score hymns from 
Dr. Neal, Bishop How, Messrs. Stone, Eller- 
tonand others There are perhaps ten appar- 
ently new pieces, and twice as many which 
have come into use within the last twenty 
years; but the bulk of them were standbys 
not only in the days of Nettleton, but in 
those of Dobelland Rippon. While extreme 
in nothing, the selection shows a conserva- 
tive taste, and is adapted to congregations 
that are old-fashioned in their notions and 
usages. The ‘Order of Arrangement” 
seems to us clumsy throughout, especially 
in its second heading, ‘“‘Hymns of Devo- 
tion.” What else are—or should be—hymns 
in general? 

Dr. Watts is heavily preponderant, and 
the constant repetition of ‘Rev.’’ before 
his name. and of his dates of birth and death 
after it, becomes tedious. It is better to 
put the date of the hymn beneath the text, 
and these biographic data in the Index of 
Authors—but then, this book has no such 
Index. The use of the prefix ‘‘ Rev.”’ before 
so many names (which is certainly not a 
custom of the English books) has an awk- 
ward look, and seems needless; do we not 
all know that most of the hymns were writ- 
ten by ministers? It has some unlucky 
consequences, too, in its uneven distribu- 
tion, and in the crowding out of first names. 
If we can trust these notes, James Mont- 








was aclergymen, and Martin Luther (No. 
4) was not. The reader may chance to 
know who the “ Rev. S. Medley ” (243) and 
the ‘‘Rev. B. Beddome”’ (281, etc.) were; 
hunt how is he to guess that plain ‘“S. 
Johnson ”’ (260) was no less a minister, and 
the able and eminent colleague of the Rev. 
S. Longfellow in what Bostonians profanely 
called ‘‘the Sam book ”’ of 1844-46? 

A few worthy men are robbed of their 
clerical honors, as Isaac Williams (298) and 
J. H. Gurney (459). Of the Revs. Joseph 
Hoskins (277) and William Hurn (345), Dr. 
Kerr knows neither their given names nor 
their dates, which are respectively 1745-88 
and 1754-1829. The “‘Scott’’ of 387 is the Rev. 
Thomas Scott, of Norwich, whose famous 
Easter song is turned into a hodgepodge 
here; and again at No. 397. His other 
noted lyric (neither of them is properly a 
hymn) was far better as he wrote it (“Has- 
ten, sinner, to be wise’), than garbled into 
long meter, as at No. 490. ‘‘E. Jones” (480) 
was the Rev. Edmund Jones, 1722-’65. Mant 





(860) was not only “Rev.” but ‘“Bishop,” and 
pretty well known. So of Maclagan, (580). 








gomery (as we are frequently reminded) - 


book of 1872, which Dr. Kerr seems to have 
used in other cases. 

A similar irregular liberality, of a kind 
infrequent in hymn books, is shown in be- 
stowing the prefix “Miss” (better indeed 
than the antique “Mrs.”) upon Anne 
Steele and other spinsters, and various 
forms of the doctorate on certain selected 
favorites. Thus Thomas Hastings is in 
four cases (not in all) simply “ Dr.”; it 
should be “‘ Mus. Doc.” to fit with the late 
A. Coles, who is always (133, 216, 285) styled 
“M.D., LL.D.,” and with Ray Palmer, 
Nathan Strong, and others, who are occa- 
sionally credited with their D.D. This 
usage, elsewhere nearly absent, is here 
sporadic. ‘‘ Ph.D.” after a hymn (54) looks 
almost comical. 

The number of wholly erroneous ascrip- 
tions of authorship is small. No. 89 is not 
Dr. A. Reed’s, but his wife’s. No. 271, the fa_ 
miliar, ‘“‘ Lord, dismiss us,’ is supposed to 
be Fawcett’s; R. Hawker, to whom it is 
here credited, wrote another piece with the 
same first line. No. 443, “At the door of 
Mercy sighing,’’ comes by no means from 
Medley, who died long ago, but from the 
living Thomas MacKellar. Blunders like 
these are the despair of the hymnologist be- 
cause they seem to show that compilers 
neither know nor care anything about the 
literary character of the hymns they use, 
if they did, they could hardly confound the 
styles of men of periods that are as differ. 
ent as crimson and sky-blue. No. 476, 
“While life prolongs,” is not Dr. Watts 
but Dr. Dwight. No. 497, “‘ Hark, the voice 
of love and mercy,” is not B. Francis, but 
Jonathan Evans. 

Minor and partial errors occur at 606 
where three stanzas of Dr. Bonar are tacked 
on to an American opening verse; 421 ‘“‘ Must 
Jesus bear the cross alone,” a compilation 
very little indeed of which comes from 
Thomas Shepherd; 155, ‘‘Guide me,” as 
signed to one Peter Williams, who, perhaps 
translated part of it from the Welsh of his 
namesake William; 232, where Cotterill is 
named and not Elizabeth Scott; and 424, 
credited to James Allen and not to W. Shir- 
ley, who rewrote it. The versifier of the 
Psalmsin 1811 (No. 5) was William, not ‘“W. 
M.” Goode; and Mrs. McCartee (162) is en- 
titled to have her name spelled correctly. 
The “ Robinson ”’ of 452 is the famous Robert, 
here robbed of his first stanza indeed, but 
the same person whose first initial and prefix 
are given under No. 47. ‘‘ Coombs ” (153) is 
a meaningless name, formerly appended to a 
now obsolescent lyric, and exchangeable 
with ‘Killinghall.” The attribution of 
“How firm a foundation ” (109) to George 
Keith, Dr. Rippon’s alleged clerk, is now 
disputed, if not abandoned. 

The list of pieces credited to “‘Anon.” or 
left blank is needlessly large for a book of 
but 682 numbers—so large that we are forced 

. to omit the first lines. No. 9 is by Edward 
Cooper, 1808, and in the first lines ‘‘ heaven” 
is improperly changed to “‘all.’’ No. 58and 
366 are C. Wesley’s, and so are one or two 
doxologies (469, 587, etc.), in the body of the 
book. Other doxologies and single stanzas 
are by Bishop Ken (467, etc.), Watts (368,572), 
Newton (160.303), Conder (302, 418), and Tate 
and Brady (566); as names are given in simi- 
lar cases, they should be in these. No. 101 
is Hervey. No. 130, or most of it, is disjecta 
membra of 238, which is W. Shrubsole’s, 
tho credited to Sir R. Grant. No. 169 is 
Joseph Swain’s; 251 is R. Hill’s; 353 is one of 
Tate and Brady’s best-known’ versions; 354 
and 636 are from the Scotch Paraphrases— 
Morrison’s and Blair’s; 395 is Bishop Words- 
worth’s; 468 is by J. R. Macduff; 516 by Mont- 
gomery, and 524 by Mrs. Mary A. S. Bar- 
ber, 1838; 552 is James Joyce, or T. Cotterill 
1819 or earlier; 556 is from Doddridge; 584 is 
by Mrs. Dana (Mr. Shindler), 1841; 614 has 
usually been credited to Andrew Young; 632 
was translated by Dr. Bethune. 

Against this array (which might be car- 
ried further) of omissions and errors we 
have the attribution of two hitherto anony- 
mous American pieces—‘‘ To whom, my Sa- 
viour, shall I go”’ (482), and ‘‘O for the death 
of those” (635), to Dr. William Maxwell, 
1784-1857. This, if correct, is information 
of some value. There are also two origi- 
nals (142, 442), by the compiler, and a few 
others which may not have appeared be- 
fore. 

The volume, which is neatly printed and 
of conveient size, has cost its editor ‘‘a vast 
amount of time and labor.’”’ A little more 
of these, expended jn the right way, would 
have given at least the appearance of inti, 
mate acquaintance with many familiar 
hymns, concerning which books now in 
common use would furnish sufficient infor- 
mation. 

The title is neither new nor especially ap- 





propriate; for hymns of the ages prior to the 


(97) 25 








Most of these names, dates, etc., could have | eighteenth century are less frequent here 
been found in Dr. Hatfield’s well-known | than in most collections of recent date. It 


belongs to a series of volumes which enjoyed 
great repute and currency two or three dec_ 
ades ago, and may still be protected by 
copyright. 

The name given to the manual fits better 
the music, which comes largely from old 
and standard sources. A sufficient element 
of recent tunes (not many new) is admitted, 
and rather too many original compositions 
by the author. The general character of the 
music is dignified and well suited to use in 
Congregational song. We note some set- 
tings which are not to be approved. The 
first tune given for ‘ How firm a founda- 
tion” is a poor novelty, and not the estab- 
lished rendering of Adeste Fideles. Aurelia 
is not the tune for ‘‘O Sacred Head, once 
wounded.” The offenses of this nature are 
fewer thanusual. In general worshipers 
will feel at home in the service of song 
which is provided for them, and find it dig- 
nified, worshipful, musical and inspiring. 


. a 





Dawn of Artin the Ancient World: An 
Archeological Sketch. By William Mar- 
tin Conway, Sometime Roscoe Professor of 
Art in University College, Liverpool. 
(Maemillan & Co., New York. $1.25.) This 
is a book not only of the freshest intelli- 
gence but of great good sense, which in a 
volume on th.s subject, where speculation is 
apt to count for so much and where the 
facts in evidence are few and have to go for 
all they are worth, is a high merit. The 
heart of the book is three lectures delivered 
before the British Royal Institution in Jan 
uary, 1891. They are rewritten and ex- 
panded to double the original length in 
their present form, and the closing lecture, 
on the “ Cats of Ancient Egypt,” is added 
from the English Iustrated Magazine. 
Beginning with the Stone Age and the ex- 
amples of art work which survive from 
that period, the author passes, in the fol- 
lowing chapter, to trace the effect produced 
by the discovery and use of bronze. The 
three following chapters treat of “The 
Legacy of Egypt,’”’ ‘“‘ The Legacy of Chal- 
dea,” and “The Heirs of Chaldwa.” The 
closing chapter on “‘ The Cats of Ancient 
Egypt” is not altogether in the line of the 
lectures, but sketches the Egyptian Devel 
opment of Totemism, a topic which is both 
earlier and later than its place in the series 
would indicate. The author’s conclusions 
as to Totemism, tho reached indepeadently, 
resemble in some important respects those 
published by Mr. Frazer in his ‘“‘ Golden 
Bough.” Professor Conway believes that 
Totemism lies behind the religious cultus 
of Egypt, which in some of its parts is an 
aggregation of tribal totems as the nation 
was an aggregation of the tribes. This 
theory does not account for the Nature- 
worship practiced in Egypt. The develop- 
ment of architecture in Egypt from mud 
and wood constructions is a subject clearly 
and finely traced m the lecture on Egypt. 
The same remark may be made of the form 
and general development of the temple. 
Professor Conway holds to a more inde- 
pendent origin of Greek civilization than 
scholars generally have assumed. He ac- 
cepts Mr. Flinders Petrie’s opinion that the 
flourishing period of pre-Hellenic art must 
be placed at 1500 to 1400 B.c., and that in 
1150 B.c. the decline had begun which was 
consummated by the Dorian invasion from 
1100 to 800 B.c. To most readers the sur- 
prising part of the book will be the low es- 
timate of the influence of the Phenicians 
onart history. Professor Conway says: 
“They were the English of the ancient world. 
They made cheap forgeries of Egyptian wares 
just asin our own day Birmingham forges the 
trays of Japan or the gods of India... . The influ- 
ence of the Phenicians upon Art-History was 
nil, except in so far as they were common car- 
riers, sal ,and oce lly imitators of the 
works of art of other peoples.” 
As to the dates to be assigned to the most 
ancient of the Chaldean and Egyptian mon- 
uments, Professor Conway still gives us as 
broad margins of uncertainty as in those 
assigned to the diorite and porphyritic 
Chaldean sculptures in the Louvre, which 
are variously dated from 2500 to 4500 B.c. 
If the pyramid of Medtim is, as he asserts, 
6,000 vears old and if an adequate period is 
assigned for the development of art in 
Egypt from the mud or wood construction 
period to that of such perfected work in 
stone as we have in this Medfiim pyramid, 
the age of man’s first appearance in that 
valley must be carried fay back in neolithic 
time. And yet Professor Conway asserts 
expressly (p. 75) that civilization was not 
born earlier in Egypt than in Chald@a, 
and that we must regard the civilizations 
of the two countries as twin sisters sprung 
from some common origin lying back of 
both and constantly influencing each other 








as they grow. To this common ancestor 
some far older date must be assigned than 
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can be traced in history. Mr. Gonway is 
not altogether clear at this point but in- 
clines, apparently, to the opinion that the 
parent of both and perhaps of the pre- 
Hellenic civilization (so far as it was inde- 
pendent) must be sought among 

“that ancient bronze-using people, the in- 
ventors of writing, who dwelt ina warm-wooded 
region somewhere in the south of Asia and who 


came into Egypt by the way of the Red Sea and 
the Valley of Hammaémat.” 


We do not know why thewriter’s name 
does not appear in connection with the 
opening article of the New Englander for 
January ‘“ Abolitionists and Prohibition- 
ists; or, Moral Reform embarrassed by U1- 
traism.”’ The article is by Mr.C. B. Hul- 
bert, of Adams Mills, Ohio, and is strong, 
bold and telling. The following paper, ‘“The 
Marble Faun; An Allegory, witha Key to 
the Interpretation,” by Martha Tyler-Gale, 
is reprinted from the New Englander for 
October, 1861, and has extraordinary inter- 
est, owing to the fact that it was written 
by a member of Hawthorne’s family, was 
read by him aud received his approval. This» 
we should say, gives rather more than a 
semi-authorized character to the clue sug- 
gested to the mystery of the poem. An 
anonymous pen contributes a poem on 
“‘Repetition’’"—a modern version of the 
wise man’s plaint, ‘‘ There is nothing new 
under the sun.”’ In the following article, 
Mr. Thomas S. Potwin comes to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘ marriage should not be made 
indissoluble by law, but its indissolubility 
should be aimed at as the ideal of Christian 
conscience. This bears a close resemblance 
to our Lord’s opinion on the subject. Phila- 
delphia gets a scorching over the Bardsley 
fire from Barr Ferree. Samuel Ball Platner 
contributes a scholarly paper on the ‘ Let- 
ters of the Younger Pliny.’”’ The closing 
paper on “Criminology” is by Arthur 
MacDonald, of Washington, D. C., who has 
republished it for wider distribution. It is 
a good-sketch of the position on this sub- 
ject of modern scientific criminology. 


The Living World: Whence it Came and 
Whither it is Drifting. By H. W. Conn, 
Professor of Biology in Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.25.) Wecall attention to this volume as 
another indication of the conservative ten- 
dency of the most recent thinkers on evolu- 
tion, and of the support they are finding in 
that hypothesis for the spiritual interpreta- 
tion of Nature. The volume before us has 
the merit of great simplicity of style. Pro- 
fessor Conn believes in evolution as the doc- 
trine of natural progressive development 
from a center; but he holds this to be only 
the observed method of God’s action, and 
studies Nature devoutly as the record of 
God’s purpose and mind. Thecritical chap- 
ter in his volume is that. on the origin of 
life: which shows how far Professor Conn 
and the devout theists who agree with him 
are from denying or even doubting the be- 
ginning of life in a divine creative act. 
General readers will find much to interest 
them throughout the book, particularly in 
Chapter VIII on “The Future of the Liv- 
ing World.” 


Two Sermons Preached at the Close of 
Forty-five Years of Pastoral Service in the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, New 
York. By Richard S. Storrs, pastor, No- 
vember 15th, 1891. The delightful thing in 
this pair of sermons is that they are the 
communings of a pastor with his people in 
the intimate confidence and sympathy of 
an occasion that had grown sacred in the 
experiences of a long and eventful ministry 
and which comes but once in a lifetime. The 
morning sermon, ‘‘Five Years More of Happy 
Church Life,’’ was published at the time 
in our columns. The companion sermon 
of the evening was “‘Some Convictions Em- 
phasized by Pastoral Experience.”’ Both are 
now published in as rich and elegant a form 
as possible. The morning sermon makes an 
eloquent survey of the last five years of the 
church, and the evening sermon falls more 

- into the view of personal reminiscence and 
mutual congratulation. They stand to- 
gether for a memorial. 


Teufel the Terrier; or, The Life and Ad- 


ventures of an Artist’s Dog. Told and illus- | 
trated by J. Yates Carrington, and written. 


by Charles Morley, a friend of Teufel’s. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 7% cents.) 
This is a book to awaken memory—that is, 
if the reader happens to be fond of dogs, 
and ever had a bright puppy on his hands 
to be trained. There is not so much to re- 
ward parental care and patience in the 
bringing up of a pup as of a boy; but there 
is a great deal more discipline for the per- 
son who puts himself in loco parentis, and 
a good deal more to laugh at.when. the-busi- 
ness is ended and the dog-making aceom- 


plished: * The. author or authors of. this. 





amusing volume have gone through the 
whole business, and having had their fill of 
fun, have now set to work with pen and 
pencil to amuse other people with the his- 
tory. The book shows the same hand that 
was at work in “ Peter; A Cat o’ One Tail,”’ 
and is perhaps, on the whole, more amus- 
ing. 


Nature Study for the Common Schools. 
By Wilbur S. Jackman, A.B., Teacher of 
Natural Science, Cook County Normal 
School, Chicago. (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. $1.20.) This manual is designed to 
establish and give directions for a method 
of study applied directly to Nature.. It is 
nota text-book of Natural sciences, element- 
ary or advanced. It is arranged for a 
series of progressive and systematic studies 
to be carried on through every month in 
the year. The whole spirit and aim of the 
book, and the secret of the art taught in it, 
lies in stimulating the scholar to observe, 
and in giving systematic and intelligent 
direction to his observation. The present 
manual is designed to furnish a course for 
this kind of observation which shall cover in 
an elementary form the entire range of the 
natural sciences. It is a manual which 
teachers will find it worth their while to 
examine. 


The most telling Tract for the Times we 
have seen recently is that on ‘‘ Cheap Mon- 
ey,” issued by The Century Company in 
this city (Cheap-Money Experiments in 
Pastand Pi esent Times. 10 cents each, or 
5 cents each in packages of 100 for distri- 
bution.) It consists of a series of short 
telling papers, reprinted from the “ Topics 
of the Times” in the Century Magazine, 
and republished with slight revision. The 
topics are twelve in number, and are such 
as ‘‘ The Rhode Island Paper Bank,” ‘“Mod- 
ern Cheap Money Panaceas,” “‘ The Argen- 
tine Cheap-Money Paradise,” “A Nation 
for a Mortgage,” ‘‘Michigan’s Wild-Cat 
Banks,” ‘‘ Mississippi’s Crop-Moving Cur- 
rency,’’etc. The more this fifty-page pam- 
phlet is read the more effective it will be. 
It is a rifle bullet, small but deadly. 


The Converted Catholic, by Father 
O’Connor, is a monthly publication now in 
the ninth year of successful publication. 
Volume VIII lies before us containing the 
twelve numbers from January to De- 
cember,- 1891, inclusive. It covers a wide 
range of subjects relating to Romanism,and 
is conscientiously edited. The Rev. James 
A. O’Connor, the publisher, was for many 
years a Roman Catholic priest and is now 
pastor of a Protestant mission among his 
former people. Last year his mission se- 
cured a commodious building at 142 West 
23d Street in this city where The Converted 
Catholic is published and where the mission 
services are held. 


Alone with God. A Manual of Devo- 
tions. By J. H. Garrison. This is not an 
ordinary book, nor a piece of perfunctory 
formalism, and not at all one of those pro- 
ductions in which piety appears loaded 
down with culture and having no other in- 
spiration than that of refinement and sensi- 
bility. It is a book of strong faith and 
most businesslike directness. The author 
has learned much as the editor of the Chris- 
tian Evangelist. His book is genuine, a 
piece of honest Christian realism, blunt, di- 
rect and useful. (Christian Publishing Co. 
St. Louis. 75 cents.) 


A number of mortifying errors got into 
our notice of Mr. Roe’s Masks of Bacon 
last week, which we wish to correct. Re- 
move the accent from the last word in the 
line, 

Incessu patuit ded 
and read dea. In the closing paragraph, 
God ye good morrow, gentlemen! 
God ye good dew. 
For dew in this line read den, and make 
the same change in the six other examples 
of the word dew. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The English Ilustrated Magazine for 
January has a paper on “ Fruit Ranching” 
in California. 


--Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will soon 
issue a long story by Bret Harte, called “A 
First Family of Tasajara.’’ 


...Scribner’s Magazine has secured an 
account of the great sheep ranches of 
Australia, by Mr. Sidney Dickinson. 


.. Lecky’ s “History of England in the 
Fighteenth Century ” is to be published in 
London in a series of monthly volumes. 


....Professor- Masson will publish, in 
book form, some articles contributed to 
Macmillan’s, Magazine, dealing with Aber- 
deen, ey — London. 


..M. Ernest Renan’s volume of reminis- 
cences will soon be issued by Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company under the title, ‘‘ Recol- 
lections, Letters and Addresses.”’ 

--The new volume of the Badminton 
Library will soon be issued. It deals with 
skating, curling, tobogganing and other 
winter sports. It will be fully illustrated. 


....The Longmans will bring out in Lon- 
don, and Messrs. Appleton in this country, 
Carlyle’s ‘“‘Excursion to Paris,’’ and his 
novel, ‘“‘Wotton Reinfred,’” under the title 
** Last Words of Thomas Carlyle.’’ 


....The price of the Porter & Coates’s 
(Philadelphia) new edition of Thomas Car- 
lyle’s masterpiece, ‘‘The French Revolu- 
tion: A History,’’ is, for the three volumes, 
in cloth, gilt top, $8.00; half calf, $15.00; and 
for the édition de luxe, $15.00. 


..Mr. E. C. Stedman contributes to Poet 
Lore for January a brief paper on “Juliet’s 
Runaway, Once More,” in which he gives 
his reason for suggesting the reading 
“Nature’s eyes” instead of “ runaway’s 
eyes’ in the disputed passage. 


..Roberts Brothers, Boston, have im- 
ported a small edition of Philip Bourke 
Marston’s posthumous poems, “A Last 
Harvest,” concerning which THE INDEPEND- 
ENT recently published an article by Mr. 
Coulson Kernahan, the London novelist 
and critic. 


....A Russian scholar asserts his belief 
that the library of Ivan the Terrible was 
not destroyed in the burning of Moscow, 
and attempts have been made to obtain 
permission to explore the Kremlin in the 
hope of finding some trace of the 800 Latin 
and Greek manuscripts which the collec” 
tion contained. 


..The next important feature of The 
Century Magazine will be a successor to 
the War Series, and the Life of Lincoln; 
this, we are promised, is to be a new, thor- 
ough, scholarly and yet popular life of Na- 
poleon I by an American Professor of His- 
tory. The biography will, of course, be 
copiously illustrated. 


The February issue of Harper’s Magazine 
will have several especially attractive fea- 
tures, including a paper by Mr. Julian 
Ralph on the Hudson Bay Company, an 
account of a canoe voyage down the Danube, 
by F. W. Miilet and,Poultney Bigelow,@nd 
a short story by ss Mary E. Wilkins, 
illustrated by Howard Pyle. 


..The Cosmopolitan for February has 
given an elaborate setting of suggestive 
border engravings to Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
article on ‘“‘ Love and Marriage in Japan ”’; 
it makes an attractive bit of reading. 
‘Leading Amateurs in Photography” is 
the title of another pleasantly illustrated 
paper; but the most important contribution 
of the issue is that on the Columbus por- 
traits by Mr. Wilham Elerey Curtis. 


..Mr. Richard Harding Davis has for- 
saken his desk at Franklin Square for the 
better part of a year, when he will travel in 
the West and afterward visit London. He 
is to write for Harper’s Weekly.an Eastern 
man’s impressions of the garrisons and 
army outposts, ranches, mining towns and 
Indian reservations; and then from Eng- 


‘| land he is to send back a series of papers 


for Harper’s Monthly on the institutions 
and life of London from the American point 
of view. This is a fine opportunity for a 
man of Mr. Davis’s caliber. 


..The Musical Courier, a weekly jour- 
nal that may claim a ey to be the repre- 





sentative, not to say the only musical publi- 
cation in the country of a really wide scope 
and of broad eritical and commercial repre- 
sentativeness, has just added a seal to its 
prosperity by appearing from ‘“‘ The Musical 
Courier Company, Incorported.” The edi- 
tors of the paper are the Messrs. Mare A. 
Blumenberg, Otto Floersheim, Harry O. 
Brown and James G. Huneker. Mr. 
Floersheim has made a particular editorial 
for an accurate and flexible English style, 
unusual to a writer not native to the lan- 
guage; and to Mr. Huneker, under the pen- 
name of “The Raconteur,’’ is due some of 
the most brilliant of recent topical esthetic 
criticism. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Pastor’s Ready Reference Record of Serv- 
ices for Fifty Years. by vee 
ins Oe “aging. New York: Funk 


Francis Bacon and His Secret Society. An At- 
tempt to Collect and Unite the las! ‘es of 


ax eS Chic eo. ih: Franc 
. 421, cago, Tll.: ncis 
ae Yee 
mR gt Her Steven. By i. George 
THEX536, cago, 
Fomsan's Teterea ds Puciiching Society. . 
Plane Geometry, Iya ees 


Wortley Mon 
ie! Letters. E 
Kneller and Other Artists. 
New York: Charles Scribner's 
MOMS. . one ececcccccccccccsccesesstesssesessees see 
The Development ot Navies during the Last 
alf-Century. By Captain 8. Eardley-Wil- 
With many Illustrations. 8x53¢, 
e 


Patrick yn Oe 
Speeches, By 


ae Correspondence wae 
Portrait. 


liam Wirt Henry. 
M4¢x634, Dp. xvi, 352. 


The) Beak Japan. Studies of Contemporary Jap- 
ese Manners. — Administration and 
Politics. By Henr rman. Illustrated 
from x ee g the Author. 8x6, pp. 


Yaume Il, 


Hymns New —- ‘Ola (Revised). For Use in All 

pettatous Services. By D. B. oy 7. 3. 

L. eorge immons. 

*New York and Chicago: ‘Fleming H. 

PME IO i... n5 05 cecscpeteacaditereecvanccixbeis 

For the Old Sake’s Sake. By Alan St. Aubyn. 

814x534, PP: 230. yg icago and New York: 
Rand, ‘Me Nally & C 


A Re rter’s* hoe ne 
pp. 201. The sam: 


ay “The Deacon. - 


re He 
York: ‘Cassell Publishing © 
Pretty pica. By Maurus Sokal. 
vi, 333. e Sa. 


sueaemonner ao. By Clinton Ross. 7x434, pp. 
vili, 256. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.. 
A Saiaction from a Discourses of Epictetus. 
the Eucheiridion. Translated by 
Soames Long. 54x35, pp. x, 260. The same. 
om. The Maid Anahuac. By Hanna A. Fos- 
ter. 84x54, PP. vi, 119. The same 


The ieccmeaia Catholic. Edited b 
*Connor. Volume VIII, January 
= 1891. . 380: New York: Jam 


Father 
— 


s on the History, Paligion 


gypt. Three 
and Art of ‘Ancient pp. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Miffiin & 


Bocgh Maps, Illustrating American His wry. 
yy Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. 94¢x6¥4. N 
Pork: Longmans, Green & Co 
Taey Poured History of Immortalit Ay 
3. 


By Joseph 
—— ae, M.A. 7 


pp. xxviii, 


A eg of 1 Florida. By Charles Led en 
With forty-nine Maps and P 
Third ai Edition, Revised. 61¢x5, pp. xxxii, a. 
e Sal 
Mrs. Dine’s crea A i? oo Remence. 
By W. Clark Russell. 8x53, 160. 


pp. 
York : a & Bro: 
The Baro A Dutch Story. 
“Mary Peard. 8x54, pp. 278. 
Journeys in Persia and ~eclia inebading a 
Summer in the Upper Karun Region anda 


Volume } i xiv, 381. Volume Il, pp. 
rr “New York P. Putnam’s Sons 
A aly Elopement. By_W. Clark ae. 
With inairatiene by W.H. Overe 734x 
viii, 28. New York: on 


Phe ‘French Verb. A New, Clear and Easy 
od, for a Study. of oe bg x y=, 


wi. 


Mon Oncle et Mon Cure. 


Par pes ~ - Bréte. 
736x5, pp. 249. 


The same 
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A STRIKE IN THE NURSERY.—FROM THE FEBRUARY “‘ ST. NICHOLAS.’ 
One of the charms of “St. Nicholas’? Magazine is that it gives room to fun as 
A boy or girl should be educated to enjoy the right 
kind of fun,just as to choose the right kind of books. If you do not take “St. 
Nicholas”’ for your young folks already, begin with the years bi number,— ready 
e 25 cents. 


ic 
$3.00. Subscribe t rough dealers or The Century Co., Re 
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La Salle St, Calumet 
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about. Catalogue free, 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE: 


FOR FEBRUARY. 





Especially Strong in American Subjects. 


ULIAN RALPH contributes a novel and brilliant article, entitled CH/CAGO— 
THE MAIN EXHIBIT, showing that city as it will appear to visitors to the 


Columbian Exposition. 


POULTNEY BIGELOW contributes the first of his Danube articles, FROM THE 
BLACK FOREST TO THE BLACK SEA, illustrated by F. D. MILLE and ALFRED 


PARSONS, 


The Frontispiece engraving of the Number is from a drawing by W. T. 
SMEDLEY, illustrating a Poem by JoHN Hay, entitled W/GHT IN VENICE. 

Another interesting American article is GEORGE W. SHELDON’s OLD SHIP- 
PING MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK, illustrated by C. D. Gipson and F H. 


SCHELL. 


A prominent literary feature of the Number is AMELIE RIVES’s new play, 
ATHELWOLD, illustrated by Miss Mary Gow. 

It is just two centuries since the Great Witchcraft Delusion in New England, 
and this fact will enhance the interest of readers in Miss WILKINs’s short story, 
entitled THE LITTLE MAID AT THE DOOR, illustrated by HowarD PyLe. 

WILLIAM ARCHER contributes a paper on THE ROYAL DANISH THEATRE, 


illustrated by HANS TEGNER, 


The third of Witt1AM MCLENNAN’s CANADIAN HABITANT SKETCHES, en- 
titled MARIE, illustrated by C. S. REINHART, will strengthen the impression 
already made by this author's writings, which, in this field, are as novel and 
original as the Creole sketches of Mr. CABLE. 


JULIAN RALPH also contributes another of his remarkable papers on the North- 


west, telling, under the title of ‘A SKIN FOR A SKIN,”’ 
the Hudson Bay Fur-Trading Company. 


the romantic story of 
The article contains material never be- 


fore published, and is supplemented by Mr. REMINGTON’S graphic pictures. 


Horatio BripGE, U.S.N., the classmate and intimate friend of the greatest 
of American romance writers, contributes the second paper of his PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCES OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, giving new glimpses. of his 


early literary life down to the time of President Pierce’s election. 
An entertaining character sketch, entitled F/M DE SIECLE, is contributed by 


Ropert C. V. MEYERS. 


The Editorial Departments are conducted, as usual: Lditor’s Easy Chair, 
by GEorGE WiLuiaM Curtis ; Editor's Study, by WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS ; 
Editor's Drawer, by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $4 00 A YEAR. 


~ HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 





An Introduction to the 


Literature of the Old 


Testament 


By Pror. 8. R. DRIVER, D.D. 
Canon. of Christ Church, Oxford. 
CROWN Svo, NET, $2.50. 





FROM PROF. PHILIP SCHAFF, 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
“Itisthe most scbolarty and critical work in the 
English language, on the literature of the Old Testa- 
lly up to the present state of research in 


FROM PROF CHARLES RUFUS BROWN, 
NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 

“It is constructive, not destructive; and while the 
author uses literary taste and critical acumen 
~~ fearlessness and independence in the search for 

6 facts, he continually shows how these facts make 
the Bible a larger as well as truer book.” 


FROM PROF. WILLIS J. BEECHER, 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


“ While my opinions ag Sy © y—- his, [am 
delighted with the book ll and compact 
presentation of the views a held by many able 
scholars, Alike for them and for their opponents it 
is desirable to have just such a clear presentation of 
the matter placed within reach.’ 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York 


« THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR FEBRUARY. 








Personal Liberty. By EDWARD ATKINSON and 
EDWARD T. CABOT. An exhaustive research into 
the decisions of the courts concerning the right to 

hours and modes of labor and methods of 
payment. 


The Story ofa Strange Land, (Illustrated.) B: 
ident DAVID STARR JORD 


Urper | Population. By CARROLL D. WriGHrt. 
d figures about the increase of the slum 
bans Xd incl cities. 


Musical Instruments.— The _ Piano-forte 
mevican industries. XII. (Iilustrated.) 


rae its high position in the piano eanetnc. 
ure. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


STILTS AND STILT-WALKING (illustrated); ELEc- 
TRICITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE; NATIONALIZA- 
TION OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION; IS MAN THE ONLY 
REASONER? AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION, II; 
HOMELY GYMNASTICS; NEW OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
Lawyoges OF ANIMALS; RECENT OCEANIC CAUSE- 

; THE UNIVERSE OF STARS; SKETCH OF WEBER 
(with: portrait). 





50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
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GERD to7f C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 
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18th Edition id for 25c. (or stamps). 
THE HUMAN HAIR 
Why it Falls Off, Turns d_ the: Rem y. 
: By Prot. HARLEY PARKERS F.R 
.. ©: 8. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philadel phe, Pa 
Every one should read this little book.”--adtheneu 
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Financial. 
RAILWAY CAPITALIZATION. 


THE finances of our railways, now Cov- 
ering upward of 170,000 miles of road, are 
of such preponderating importance to our 
general business that any exact and official 
figures on the subject are welcome. The 
report of the statistician to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1890, has just been made 
public. Eighteen months have passed 
since that date, and so many important 
changes have taken place in the financial 
world meantime that the report is wholly 
out of date and of no value as to the pres- 
ent condition of railway affairs. Never- 
theless the statistics presented are worked 
out in many tables of great interest to 
the expert and will form a good basis for 
future comparisons. 

The statistician goes beyond the mere 
figures and draws conclusions; a danger- 
ous thing to do, and of doubtful propriety 
in any case. Mr. Adams has pronounced 
views on some disputed points, so much 
as as to lead an ordinary reader to believe 
that his opinions are those upon which all 
railway students and managers are 
agreed. This is far from being the case. 
The capitalization of railways is a case in 
point. This is found to be $60,340 per 
mile, a ight average compared with other 
countries; for in Germany the capitaliza- 
tion is 50 per cent. higher, and in Great 
Britain three or four times greater. As 
a whole, the people of the United States 
are not paying interest and dividends 
on a_ high capital, compared with 
European nations. A division of our 
railways into groups’ shows large 
differences as to capitalization. New 
England roads average $50,834 per mile; 
Middle States, $117,902 per mile; Georgia 
and Alabama roads but $56,775; Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin lines 
$47,645; while Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 
report $62,641 per mile. The differences in 
the form of this capital are also great. In 
New England the stock capital is 55 per 
cent. of the total and the bonds but 38 per 
cent.; on the contrary the bonds of the 
Middle States (or trunk line) railways ex- 
ceed the shares in par value. It is upon 
this excess of bonded indebtedness over 
stock capital that the statistician is most 
severe. He speaks of it as ‘‘ most culpa- 
ble,” and says that the creation ofa special 
coumnission to convert the actual capitali- 
zation into a just value, ‘‘ might with pro- 
priety be urged upon Congress.” Con- 
gress might just as properly be asked to 
determine how much capital a butcher 
should have before setting up a shop. 
Then if Congress should also say what 
profits our butcher should be allowed to 
make, and from this deduce how much 
money he should have, the illustration 
would be complete. Of course shops and 
railways differ greatly, tho they have in 
common certain commercial questions of 
possible. prices and profits which cannot be 
determined arbitrarily in either case. 

The basis of the statistician’s criticisms 
involves a question of importance in pure 
finance. He says, and we can agree with 
him, ‘‘ that bonds in a rough way repre- 
sent the certain or bed-rock value of »ail- 
way property while stocks represent their 
speculative value.” Therefore to have 
bonds exceed the stocks is ‘‘ over capital- 
ization.” The first assertion needs ex- 
planation, and the second does not neces- 
sarily follow from the first. As to the 
‘*bed-rock” value of any railway or house, 
how shall it be determined? and, having 
ascertained it, ought we never. to alter it? 
Take for illustration a corner building in 
upper New York, bought and mortgaged 
for three-quarters of the purchase price, 
the other quarter representing the share 
capital. If this building should increase 
in value the mortgage might soon cover 
only half the price at which the prop- 
erty could be sold. But was the first pur- 
chase illegitimate? It is a well-knojwn 
fact that money can be borrowed on city 
real-estate to a higher percentage of the 
value.than in towns or villages. This is 
so because lenders believe city values to be 
less fluctuating, and that a loan will 
therefore be safe tho amounting to nearly 


‘* bed-rock ” values are rated higher in one 
place than another. So with railways; 
bonds on the trunk lines of the Middle 
States, tho they cover more than half the 
capitalization, are quoted high on the Ex- 
changes, because experience has shown the 
traffic on these roads to be more stable than 
on our newer lines. But surely as a pure 
financial question, the statistician to the 
Interstate Commission is not justified in a 
public report in condemning the manage- 
ment of Eastern roads merely because the 
proportions of bonds and stocks do not 
agree with his preconceived but disputed 
theory that ‘‘ bed rock” is always less 
than half the capitalization. The matter 
is all the more to be regretted because the 
report is supposed to have been made in 
such shape as to form a statistical basis 
for legislation. Great questions of 
finance cannot be put ina nutshell, and 
figures are useful or dangerous according 
as we understand the conditions which 
they express and according as we know 
how to use them. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


OvR-exports cortinue phenomenal. In 
December the value of principal articles 
exported from the United States were as - 
follows: 





1891. 1890. 
ROR aa. «cs wisest -.. $43,276,000 $43,834,000 
Brendgtahls. ...cceccicce 30,241,000 10,126,000 
PROUOORR. o.ccccecvesces 12,112,000 13.179,000 
Cattle and hogs......... 2,217,000 3,097,000 
GN rawad deucivescccevasices 3,877,000 3,936,000 





$91,723,000 $74,172,000 
This is an increase of over $17.500,000 o1 
about 25 per cent. for the month. The 
gain was almost entirely in breadstuffs, 
the value of which trebled cotton would, 
also, have shown a gain but for the very 
low price, the quantity exported being 
over 48,000,000 pounds in excess. The de- 
clines in provisions, cattle, hogs and oil 
are not significant, considering the large 
shipments earlier in the year. Grain 
shipments, it should be noted, compare 
with a period last year when the outward 
movement was checked by speculation: 
hence, the increase is somewhat intensi- 
fied. Nevertheless, our export movement 
is phenomenal, and isan important. factor 
in the future course of foreign exchange. 
We must take pay in either merchandise, 
securities or gold in larger proportions 
than usual, the problem being which? 
many articles of European manufacture 
consumed here have declined quite sharp- 
ly abroad during the last six months; and, 
as supplies sent here to anticipate the 
McKinley bill have been well reduced, 
imports on a reviving scale would not be 
surprising; especially as we are still un- 
able to supply the home demand for 
many articles restricted by the tariff, 
and home prosperity will tempt us to in- 
dulge more freely in- imported luxuries. 
As for securities, the movement has not 
met expectations. In spite of reports 
from some sources of renewed purchases 
of Americar stocks and bonds; from other 
quarters, equally reliable, come advices 
of continued foreign selling. The 
best authorities are still at variance 
about the outlook for gold imports; the 
present light movement in face of such 
exports being an enigma to those who 
calculate upon the conditions which 
usually control the flow of the precious 
metals. 


In the stock market there is little 
change, further than a division of specula- 
tive feeling. The undertone remains confi- 
dent; but speculation appeared tired in 
some quarters, and prices were unsettled 
by continued realizations. Chicago was 
a seller of some of its specialties, and the 
weakness of Northern Pacific affected the 
whole market adversely. These influ- 
ences were, however, partly counteracted 
by favorable developments in other quar- 
ters. Chesapeake and Ohio issues showed 
unexpected strength, owing to announce- 
ment for retiring the preferred stocks and 
issuing 4} per cent; long-term bonds in 
excharge for same. Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas was also very strong because of the 
exceptional improvement in net earnings, 
The strength of Reading issues served to 
hald the bears in check, as well as the 
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Vanderbilts were held. The Industrials 
were erratic, cordage rising under active 
manipulation, and American sugar de- 
tlining under the prospective issue of 
$25,000,000 mew stock. Presumably this 
is intended to buy up competing refineries, 
as the company produced a smaller per- 
centage of the total output than in the 
previous year. In 1890 it netted 67.7 
per cent. of the total output; in 1891, 
only 65.25 per cent.. The outside refineries 
increased their product nearly 35 per cent., 
the American about 82 percent. Bonds 
were fairly active and generally strong, 
particularly the speculative issues, or 
those.of roads which after re-organization 
are responding to the improved condi- 
tions. Sixty-two roads reported earnings 
first week of January showingan increase 
of 7 per cent., the decreases being confined 
to Southern roads and Northern Pacific. 
For month of December The Chrenicle 
gives earnings upon 148 roads amounting 
to $47,959,000, a gain of $4,104,000.. The 
general outlook continues encouraging to 
the investor. Money is easy and abundant, 
confidence is rising, business is improv- 
ing, railroad interests are in better shape 
than at avy time within the last decade, 
conservatism has taken the place of spec- 
ulation in management; these and other 
factors are all on the side of American 
railroads. The chief.danger lies in unrea- 
sonable expectations and too rapid antici- 
pation of the good results promised. It is 
also to be considered that the whole coun- 
‘try is not prospering at once, nor at an 
equal rate. 





Trade reports from Western distributing 
points are encouraging. Merchants in 
that section are making preparations for 
an active season, and reports from there 
indicate that such expectations are already 
being partly realized. The sales of gro- 
ceries, hardware and dry goods at Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, St. Louis and other 
large Western cities are all on an increas- 
ing scale; the free movement of wheat 
and corn, of course, being the stimulant. 
Colder weather was an additional help. 
At the East there was a better tone to 
business; but activity was limited. From 
the South and Southwest reports are still 
of a discouraging nature. The iron trade 
continues quiet; but indications point to a 
revival of demand, particularly as many 
new enterprises appear to be in contem- 
plation. Coal production has been re- 
stricted both by agreement and from 
flooding of the mines; so that values are 
firm. Dry goods were in better demand 
and cottons slightly strengthened by dimin- 
ished production. Ginghams were active, 
and men’s woolens in better request. 
The exports of wheat were reported at 
4,100,000 bushels, a decrease of 20 per 
cent. for the week. Corn exports, how- 
ever, rose to 3,300,000 bushels, an increase 
of 25 per cent. Wheat was unsettled by 
false reports of Russia suspending the re- 
striction of grain exports, also by increas- 
ing foreign supplies. In cotton there was 
a re-actionary feeling from recent low 
prices, and distant months when present 
supplies will be worked off are strength- 
ening. Clearings at seven leading cities 
last week showed a gain of 10 per cent. 
At ene the increase was 25 per cent., 
while at New Orleans there was a decline 
of 20 per cent., showing the difference in 
conditions. New York exhibited an in- 
crease of 12 per cent., but speculation 
probably fully accounted for this improve- 
ment. 


Silver bullion certificates have been at- 
tracting attention. Last week they sold 
at 923@94, compared with about $1.07 a 
a year ago. The buyin; bon has been chiefly 
foreign, and on Satu: nearly 400,000 
ounces were shipped to + ier y bank- 
ing houses, supposed to represent a Ger- 
man syndicate which seeks to control the 
surplus supply. For some time past the 
shipments have averaged about 200,0C0 
ounces weekly, which in connection with 
sons low stock, about 3,000,000 ounces held 

the Mercantile Trust Com y, made 
tl e weakness of silver certificates some- 
what curious. The decline is attributed 
to the selling of speculators for a rise, 
who are disappointed at the small pros- 
pect of Congressional action. The free 
coinage movement is practically dead for 
this session. while that for an interna- 
tional monetary conference gains friends 
daily in both parties. 


Money is plentiful and easy, with pros- 
= so. continuing for t e aroma at 
east. Cail loans on stocks averaged about 
24 per cent.; time loans being 8@4 per 
cent. For commercial pa; paper Secs is Sve 
inquiry, best double names being quoted 
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The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 








Jan.16. Jan, 9. Differences. 
900 Inc. $1,543,300 
Stir is Sa 
486, 477 Ine. 9,010,000 
1 ne. 
Circulation...... Aer me. 27,700 


The following shows the relation he- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie 100 Inc. 


39,256,600 Inc. bee Ty 





Legal tenders... 41,604, 2,348,200 

ana reserve. . $146,174,100 $138,306,700 Inc. $7,867,400 
Reserve 

against de) =~ 121,598,075 119,345,575 Inc. 2,252,500 


Excess ol 


ppsenit chen 13 I 614,900 
Excess of reserve sete ‘wot neakees mm waste 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following were the bids for bank 
tocks 


























ON feholas 
State of f New York.. 
. 46 | Tradesm: p cncacnsop 
. 400 | Western ‘Nationai.. 
1823¢| 





Imp’rs 
fiocke Ni ational... 
Manhattan............ 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


* Rates for actual business were as fol- 
lows: 60-days’ sight, 4.83@4.83}; demand, 
4.85@4.854; cables, 4.854@4.854; ¢ommer- 
cial, 4.814. 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
yaad sshaeokd 16th, were: 


. & spoken... 













FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The net earnings of the Rio Grande 
Western Railway for November, 1891, 
were $80,423.23. 


-One of the t financial institu- 
tions of the world is the Credit Lyonnais, 
French Limited Company of Paris, whose 
statement for November 30th, 1891, gives 
its capital at $40,000, 000, its surplus and 
special reserve at 000, 000, and its total 
assets at $229,208,868 


-It is mt prion + sate _ the 
freight annua ae rough the De- 


troit River ex the total exports and 
imports of the whole country. ns 
tation of this freight, of course, is con od 


tothe period from the opening of navi, 
tion in the spring to its close about the 
first of December. 


... The New York Board of Trade dis- 
— at its annual meeting, last week, 


oF og meee ship canal to connect New 
Yor bor and Delaware and Chesa- 
peake Bays. A delegation of Philadel- 


phia merchants was present to urge the pro- 
ject. The proposition isto openachannel 
thirty-three miles long connecting the 
5 senggi Fh _River Canal with New York 
the total distance from New 
York to to Ph iphia ninety miles. The 
entire cost is estimated at $12,500,000. A 
resolution was introduced urging Co 
to appropriate $25,000 for a preliminary 
survey of the route. 


aig Real estate transactions in Chicago 


and suburban property are tremen- 
The activity reminds one of a per- 
pa ron boom, except that there does not 


seem to’be any; nt danger of a re-ac- 
tion of $1,000 and upward ME 1891, were 
rd, for , were 
Seats amo 1 mt 4 2 847, 
n large were 
in There were th 











erected than in any ether city in the coun- 





Chicago revels in fat uiltings—| 
try. Chicago, rev ae sities stories be- FAIRHAVEN, 


ing common—and the attention of an 
Eastern visitor is directed to them with 
the modesty peculiar to Chicago. 


. .The daily papers of this city printed 
last week an account of the defalcation of 
Joseph W. Mabee, a clerk in the West- 
chester County Savings Bank of Tarry- 
town. They stated that his defalcation had 
extended over the last twelve years, the 
total amount abstracted being $9,451.37; 
that his downfall was a severe blow to his 
wife and eight children, and that he was 
in receipt of a salary of $1,200 a year. 
Mr. Mabee states that’ President Ferris, of 
the bank, repaid $8,000 of his stealings. 
This is an interesting exhibit for the trus- 
tees of the Westchester County Savings 
Bank; and we trust that public opinion 
will be so strong in Ta wh as to 
oblige them to repay to the Bank the en- 
tire amount of the defalcation. Any set 
of trustees of a savings bank who will em- 
ploy in a trusted position a man wi | 

of eight a at a sal 


‘amily 

$1,200 a year, ap t him to be - 
est, should not’ be ‘al wed to hold their 
positions a day longer. 


-The largest amount of money ever 
held on deposit in any one bank in New 
York City, as shown by its official report 
on Satur ay last, was that of the National 
Park Bank, $31,555,700. The next largest 
amount on deposit « on that date was $29,- 
176,400, which was held by the Importers’ 
and Traders’ National Bank, an aggregate 
sum in the two banks named of 1B2,- 
100. Such institutions are an honor to 
the city and nation. We can well re- 
member the time when all the money 
held on deposit in the vaults of the United 
States Government did not equal the vast 
sum now held by the two splendid insti- 
tutions named. Other netonishin fig- 
ures on the same date were as follows: 
Chemical National Bank, $25,013,500; 
Fourth National Bank, $24,521,900; First 
National, $26,888,500; and yet "the Wall 
Street bears would have us think the 
whole nation, with all Manhattan Island 
included, is going to the dogs. 


....Among the sales of securities at 
eh were the following lots: 


ico 
ult ~ Street Ry. Co. first mort. per 
att bonds, due 1914 


, & amen and =r Brunswick Steam- 

ship Co. 6 per cent, 8 > 
100 dhaves it. " Wolff & Co.. Limited. ..-." {39050 
10,000 South Carolina non-fundable bonds... ..2 
000, shares the Amer. Nautical Telephone 
$13, O00 Btate’ of iMo.6 ‘per cent. fund. bonds, due 

oan, UE: Mi esnees cade viseasinsdouetetnes sl i 
$10,000 State of Mo. (H.and St. Jo. Rd. State 
‘renewal bonds) 6 per cent., due Jan. a 
$5,000 State ‘of ‘Texas 7'per cent, bonds, issued 
gad Act of March 4th, 1874, due Jan. Ist, 
$10,000 ou fe and St. re Ry. first mort. 
r cen ni = ue July isi 

$17, boo x: and W . fourth mort. 
r ‘cent yh due ina. Ree 112%@113% 
d E. Rd. Co. 7 per cent. cons. ero 


Rd. iad MON TOD, «ak -eohubcb lusts iakoesen 
tt Newsck. a: J)7 


ito, “apeaase Div.), first 


due _ abacasos 141% 
cent, 4 cei 
N. Y., L. and Co. (guar. by_D. 
and W. Rd.) first mort. 6 per cent. bonds, due 


i Sar. 
cent. by ey and Hi H. paw ph 
100 — = ie A 
$25,350 Atlantic icin ms ee 6 eee cal 
issue of 1888 


DIVIDEND. 
The Farragut Fire Insurance Com 
has decla a semi-annual dividend of 


five per cent., payable on demand. 


VERMILYE & C0.,. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Tnavestments in Chicage Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost anr other 
class of investments. 











CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
Mor tgages, Investment Securities, Real Estate 








DENVER, COLORADA. 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 

AND THE - 
FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and commer 

cial center, because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 
purposes. 

Vafuable information concerning the future -me- 

— of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


are RHAV LAND MPANY 
Paice aven, Waek — 





LETTERS 


oF INVESTMENT 


CREDIT. SECURITIES. 
BANKERS, NOM WALL STREET. N.Y 


The North Texas National Bank. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 

SURPLUS, $200,000. 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $100,000. 
LARGEST NATIONAL BANK IN TEXAS. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 

UENRY EXALL, Vice-Pres’t. 


J. B. OLDHAM, Cashier. 
; Cc. R. BUDDY, Ase’t Cashier. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
The Mosk & land belt of North Te: the) richest in 
Southw: Dallas t! d railroad 


the commercia! 
centre of this : great district. Wecan joan ¥ your money 
here on farm or city prpperty with the utmost safety 
at 8 per cent. net, an rnish you with the h a 
erences as to our integrity and business met’ 
full la | Se and will gladly furnish 
aif and: values throughout Texas are increasing 


FIELD & SCUR 
The North Texas National Bank Bae. Dallas, Texas. 


MASABA IRON RANGE. 


—-. 4 
L~ = a 











= 
ARAWK Liat Te FORO, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


to both In @ small In- 
8 Per Cent. Net %o,poth lirge and small jn- 


vestment Share Certificates. 10 per cent. down, 3 per 

cent. per month buys Italian Prune Farms. CROPS 

AND BANKS NEVER FAIL IN OREGON, Send for our _ 
pectus. FARM TrUsT & LOAN Co., Portland, Ore. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 
“THE MIDWAY CITY.” 
1733 Miles from Besten. 
1733 Miles from San Frauncisce. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 


Advantages: 
Good Schools. Ln tg Church hree Rajfroets. 
a eles Gas feeb re 
ater Power. 
450,000 Cotto cars, Water Seat. 


tote has been expended in fin publi t improve- 
ments. uring two yoets. 
KEARNEY as a place of 
nt, address 








For informa’ ing 
residence, business and investmen 


The Kearnev Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 

Arthur C.Gehr. Established 1853, Est. Sam’l Gehr. 
ARTHUR C. CEHR & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON, 

114 Dearborn St., Chicage. 

Real Estate Loans and Investments. 








Ble cuer co. ® 


234 FIFTH AVE., = 2TH ST., N. 


Brpvke TRAP end SUREL Loken Selargy onan OS 


DESIGNATED 
clnterens allowed on de, its. Checks uns through 
Clearing House 


same as those 
a gts as Executor ee, ‘Admin! 
pane nancial Agent for States, etc., railroads an 
JOHN P. TOWNSE ent, 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice: Presid ent, 
OSEPH T. BROWN, 2d Vice-President, 
FREDEK Ls ELDER DG: 


J. HENRY TOWNSEND, Ass’t Secretary 


THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTATE. 


DOWN ER, SoA ERE A TEAVENS- 


321 cl Chamber of Commerce Buildin; 
8. E. Washington Streets, C Chicago 


F. C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgage Loans. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


LONDON and SAN FRANCISCO. 
Reference—Tacom: 


AARON B, MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
No. 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENT In REAL ESTATE 


carefully made. 
LOANS 3° 


corpora- 














tiated, secured by first lien 
Estate, without expense 
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New York Guaranty &: 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 





CAPITAL, - = 2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secrctary. 


DIRECTORS. 


Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D. Juillard, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Josiah M. Fiske, Edwin Packard, 
Walter R. Gillette Henry H. Rogers, 
Robert Goelet, Henry W. Smith, 
George Griswold Haven, H. McK. Twombly, 


Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Charles R. Henderson, William C. Whitney, 
Adrtan Iselin, Jr., J. Hood Wright. 


THE JERSEY LAND & TITLE CO. 


(INCORPORATED we. a eeshie med NEW 


2, 613, 6 American Bank Baildi 
oe 3 Mad sas City, Mo. ate? 
S. W. PIERCE, President. 

PALMER, Vice Pres., W. J. LEIS, Sec’ 
Gavital, $100,000.00. Seaveses. o Roe 
SAFETY and BIG PROFITS ASSURED. 

Write for prospectus and further information. 


United States Trust Company 
of New York, 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$9,750,000. 


This Com isa y for 
into Court ams is egal depos to act as guardian 
trustee. 


INTEREST ALI.OWED ON coche ne 
which may be made at any time and withd: mn otter 
five days’ 7% and will be entitled to interest ‘or 
the whole — may remain witb the yo more AY 

ee administrators, or trustees of esta’ 

to the of of bustiess 
aswell as religious | benevolent institutions, wi 
find this company a convenient depository for money: 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Prea. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LouIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


Oliver Harriman, 











pea 


TRUSTEES: 
WILson G. HUNT, | WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

AL D. Lorp, Jo HN CROSBY BROWN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, EDWARD CooPER, 
JAMEs Low, |W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, (CHARLES S. SMITH, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, | WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
JOHN A. STEWART, QFSrAnDeR E. ORR 
8 CORNING, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 


M. D, SLOAN, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GuSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GEo. HENRY WARREN, FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE =, GEORGE F. VIETOR, 

M. WALDORF ASTOR, 


6% Mortgage Investments 7 1-2% 
Poe, aa =e treme 





carefully attended to, and remit- 
ah n Eastern Exchange. Particulars and 
reurenoen ven on & Heatio 
M cM A= Re BIRRELL, 


Anancin Hidg., Portiand, Or. 


; wo 


First M Loans Bearing Abe 


eral Interest 
We guarantee both principal and interest. 
$8 made on Vy) real estate yearly 
increasing in value on a conservative basis, 
and only after personal examination by.-us. 
Interest payable la New York aene.- vs invite 


Race t et Bs MUSE ant B BAM sine 
$3.00 OE. EYERY. $7.00 


BIG PROFIT ~» mate in Biiat Mining by baying as 

















con- 
sistently ae safety, thus A — the no Gonads ft of th 
money tn the besides @ handsom me interest, on + 


sthanoed Sree ae. Write meand 
iB you e way to make 3.00 far every 


k ref 
Hee BUCK, 17 Tabor Block, D Denver, Col. 


TACOM INVESTMENTS 


he hiner gr ae orem 8p.c. 
8 for investment in real 
rata 44 ariel ot = city of 


TACOMA, jae. 
fer cen cont. net ‘ m uf the, profits, § an aaerk it 
dress, tor intormat Boule & Hays, ‘Tacoma, Wash . 
WE PAY 6% INTERES) 
Upon ton Bepooke For te For (2 Monthe. 


GOLD! 


Lit THE ; UNION BANKING COMPANY, 


W. V. SPENCER, Cashion 
sp and ey Washington Street, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


EASTERN DEPOSITS REPAID 
IN EXCHANCE AT PAR. 











THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid-Up pn apa »+ +++ + $600,000 











Offers 6 + Debentures, secured by 
Compe neta the Union Trust 
lenthod "oy of New York, Amount of issue 











a limited number of first m 
upon well improved . ra { 
has math aan an pone my pe Spe ~ 
e 

the same class of security. Loans confined to two 
counties and are nd ‘or 

ibmitted upon pond. 
ence solicited. 





Tr 
estutertt Pay ’ a parmivesd by law to invest 
in these bonds. 

SE : PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8S. 
Charlott, uare. 
CONDON: UcH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 
toria Street. 


SALT LAKE CITY. 


Natural Gas has been struck in quantities 
sufficient manufacturing and household 





vance! 
in ALIA fs le res on eney erm from wh to $600, 


y terms. 
5. a. WATT . 15 Weat 2d South St. 
Sait Luke ivy, Utah. Hy : 








3 kotas w . 
alize from ony $200,000,000 on this year’s cro} 
Duluth is X oul for these products and the 
tribut: center for all tet rich country—and much 
more, Its commerce is 4 y larger than many cit- 
ies of 150,000 inhabitan - both its commerce and 
manufacturing is rapidly increasing. To buy Duluth 
at opie d now is like buy: Cc real estate Eg 
7 5S Age. Loans at t 7 and’ per eent. Saretelly placed. 

rite for particulars, 


_c. E. LOVETT Tae Co., DULUTH, MINN. 


DENVER 

Land within five miles 
Real E state from the center of Denver 
is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
ur of any city of its size and importance in America. 
very customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
inviue the Mian five years has ‘made a rofitable in- 
vestment. a 0 have hg seen the property 

have made, three five years, 
moe and fat information furnished upon 100 VP 
Tit CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


ENVER. COL. 


007, 70 9007. : 


Is — ~ ye statement of = from Invest- 
—_-> Meu 8 } ee oh 
Corner Lots $125; Inside Lots $100. 


$5.00 at Time of Purchase and $5.00 


per month until full amount has been paid buys a lot i@ 


HYDE PARK, Minnesota, | 


m to Minneapolis, 
pee Ry nn Lanner CITY IN THE NORTHWEST.—o 


ALL TITLES are Guaranteed to be PERFECT. 


MINNEAPOLIS to-day conten a@ water power of 52,000 
horse power. Flour Mills produc- 
ing 700,000 barrels of Sons pee year; 128 miles of ~y 

t Rail Lines; b! trade, 8200,000,000; has 
84 Newspapers; 1 omen 62 School Houses; +t 


roperty is daily increasing in value. 
def ee of tb pulldiime tm Mis Neon | 
urb and a agreat while This 




















——THIS 1S THE ONE—— 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY °F LIFE TIME. 


Maybe you were“ NOTINIT” at i or Duluth, 
- Ly es te ~~ tel have another opportunity equally as good 

no 

Not more then two lots sold to any one person. 

Buy me and select your lot. Remember 00 
$5. s asked as first payment and $5 

ly ont balance. 

“or Full pestioniece sent on application. Unques- 

tioned references given. ves a 


CHAS. E. STEPHENSON. 
22 South Third Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


‘TEXAS INVESTMENTS, | 


Ba have loaned 
Texas over 
3,000,000 — never 
lost a dollar. 
can loan 
your money at7 















rapidly rising. n sell you the c hoice of these 
lands netting von. a  pront of 40 per cent. in one 
Texas is the most perous State in the Amer =a 
Union. We can sell you Peounty and municipal bonds 
netting you 6 per cent. and absolutely secured by the 
cast-iron n provisions of of our State Constitution. 


TEXAS 8 Oe AND, INVESTMENTS 


experience. 


New York City: ee ‘and Christian Union. 
, Agents, Bank of 


San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 

Edinbu: otland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
gage ym pa ny, ty ted. 

For formation write to 

E. B. 








273 Commerce Street, San Antonia, Texas, 


L. R. CIDDINCS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
6 Per Cons. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 
y Sale at par and accrued interest. Se- 
= ties worth double the amount loaned thereon. 


DENVER 


oc western AMS AMONG, THE LIST 


loans. It is no longer for Eastern capital- 
ie coe to —_ no whey seauritics _ safety. 


THE Highs & BAILEY INVESTMENT COMPANY, 




















References: apat INDEPENDENT, People’s Savings 
and Deposit Bank, Denver. 





FOR SALE--6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTGACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


ROWE QUINLAN & 00. Mortgage Bankers, 72 Dearborn Stress OHIOAGO ILL 


the manufacturing 
- 





NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. Send 
for circular to 
PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 Stark St., Portland, Oregen. 
Bank references all over United States. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Cambialacecivcciiaisincs isleicnyesisad $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. ee 00 
The Debentures inne by this ie Commeny ae 
nized by investors seeking security inotena ead of 
high tate of interest & as among the safest investments 
= to the public, 


Refers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City. 
me Horton, Biles Co., New York City. 
Williams, Esq., of the Chemical National 
“ek New York City 


F. D. any. Chi Koa. of the’ National Safe Deposit Com- 





-» No. 45 Milk S' Mass. 
the bed. N Banks and eek. throughout 
the Fae Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, Freuidenp ee 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Tac 
ima, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 


53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO... Tacoma, Wash 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a pie. on athe investment of money in 
large or small sums that will commend itself to all 
who desire ve safe cosas with Fi nt ts. 

ame and stability of Portland, peseve, 








T. A. woon, REAL oa COMPANY, 
rtiand, Orege on. « 





T MORTGAGE E LOANS, 
ute 


ht Abso: secure. Interest pay- 
“Ke semi-annually by draft on New 
OM Personal attention given to all 
loans. yg te references. Address 


FRANK)J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 








TACOMA !=1 residents; Pyke oe 
LE; eee ee oa a 
Russell & Co,, Tacoma, Waoh- 


THE CITY OF SUPERIOR 


wing city in the Northwest. It 
tion, and will in all probability 
have rom 75,000 2D 100,00 - in i c= er 000,000 im- 


of water-mains and 10 7 les 

matt >) for 1891, Write for maps and statistics. 
NICHOLS, Real Estate, 

820" Tower Avenue, West Superior, Wis. 


is enjoying greater prosperity 
than any city in the Union, and 
will coatiane at the head of the 
rocession, owing to her supe- 


uu 
rior another city in the world can 
offer such inducements to home seekers and investors. 
ey full particulars and a copy of our Souvenir 
of Hele: 
THE Mie ANDREW _ INVESTMENT CO., 
& 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 


DIVIDENDS. 


LAKE SHORE anB MICHIGAN SOUTHERN | 
TREASURER’S oun Guan ¢ CENTRAL Daroz, ? 
NEw YORK, December lS 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS CO 


ecl a SE N 
DEND Per wo AN _— Ss iaymy ts: PER CENT. on 
its capital stock, lso I 
DEND of ONE (1) PER CENT, thereon, both payable 
at this office on Y, the first day of Februa: 
next, to the stockholders of reco’ t three o’cloc 
P.M. on Thursday, the —— inst. at which time the 
transfer books reopened on the 


will be close< 
morning of TUESDAY may fo aS 
. D. WOKCESTE urer. 
THE NATIONAL cone)ss E SOMRARY: 
AR 
The Directors have this da aya ook a regular 
quarterly dividend = a on PER CENT. on the pre- 
ferred, and TWO D ONE-HALF PER CENT. on 
the common stock a this company, payable Febru- 
ary Ist at the transfer office of the company, 132 Front 
St. The books will close January 15th and re-open 


February 2d. 
CHARLES DAVIS, Treasurer. 























Epa: FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


46 Broadway. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 60 Cedar Street, } 
New York, January 12th, 1992. > 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE this day 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 





ELECTIONS. 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, " 
OF THE std or NEW YOR oa 
NEw YORK, January i2th, 1892. § 
T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOUK- 
holders of his bank, held this day at the banxing- 
rooms, the tollowing-named gentlemen were unani- 
ted tors for ensuing J year: 





THE BANK OF NEW Yous. N.B.A., 
EW YORK, Jan. 
T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF STHE STOCK- 
m the 12th inst.. the follow! 


holders, . 
named = Wa wate duly elected Directors e 
ensuing year: 

James M. Constable, G. Amsinck, 
Charles M. Fry, A. W. Hard, 
Franklin Edson, H. B. Laidlaw, 


Charles D, Leve?ich, D. 0. Mills, 
George H. Byrd, Eugene Kelly, 
James Moir, John L. Riker, 
J. Kennedy Tod. 
a meeting of-the Board of Directors held this 


aan CGHARLE M. FRY was unanimously re-elected 
President, and RIC dent FERRIS was unani- 
mously re-elected Vice Presi on 

8. MASON, Cashier. 





YONTINENTAL a 3 BANK. 
At the annual election, January 12th, the foliow- 
ing were elected for the ensuing year: 





DinecToRs: 
Ed dD. R Charles H. Marshall, 
John T. Agnew, Frederic Taylor, 
C. C, Baldwin, Horace Porter, 


Henry M. Taber, Benjamin Perkins, 
=o 8. Lamont. 


NSPECTORS 
William Kevan, Edge Cc, Sturges, A. Gifford Agnew. 


At a meeting of the Directors, January 13th, Ed- 
mund D. Randolph was re-elected Presidentand John 
T. Agnew Vice President. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


\HE Orn NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, NEw York, January Mth, 1892. 
—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
bank, held January 12th, 1892, the following-named 
gentlemen were unanimously elected Directors: 
J. Edward Simmons, John H. Inman, 
Frederick Head. R 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Charles 8. a 


At a meeting of the i of Directors, nee this 
day, Mr. J. EDWARD SIMMONS was unanimously 
re-elected President, and Mr. CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
and Mr. JAMES G. CANNON were unanimously re- 
elected Vice Presidents. 

CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE mponsaer He tt al NATIONAL 


F NEW 
Ke w Yo ys --® 12th, 1892. 

T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK- 

holders of this bank, held to-day, the following. 

named gentlemen were duly elected directors for the 


Edward C, Rice, 
Julius Catlin Russell 8 age. 
Randol on Townsend, 
Isaac Ickelheimer, Edward Townsend. 
Edward H. Perkins, Jr., Horace K. Thurber, 
ga Edward Van Vv olkenburgh, 
Antony Wallach. 
Ata eubsequent meeting of the Board of Directors, 
Mr. Edward A. Perkins, Jr., was unanimously re- 
elected President, and Mr. Ve Sage was unani- 
mously re-elected Vice Preside 
_ EDWARD TOWNSE ‘ND, Cashier. 


a me aig BANK, § 
January 1892. 
T THE ANNO AL RLEC PON FOR DIRECTORS 
44. #of this bank, held this day, the following-named 
gentlemen were duly elected directors of the ensuing 
year, Viz.: 

*Charles S. Brown, 

Harry McBride, 





arcus A. ‘Bettman, 
G. Cannon. 





ohn 
é oo hy cA jaatinge. 
William H. Montanye, John R. 
Charles Burkhalter, George E i 
John W. oa Cc — es H. alder, 


ol 
John R. Van Derveer, Cermalies’ RB. Outcalt, D. W. 
Whitmore, Inspect ors. 


TALL “STR EET 
wv Y Yo RK January’ 12th, 
T THE ANNU AL "ELECTION ELD THIS DAY 
the following-named pw 1 were elected 
directors of this bank for the year ending on the sec- 
ond “ohn in January, 4 
John Willets, Wm. Rockefeller, 
John A. Tucker, 
Joseph ‘Agostini, 
Nicholas yf ret he anol 
At a meeting of the Boa f Directors, held this 
ILLETS, President, and WILLIAM 


day, JOHN T. 
H. MACY, JR., Vice President, were unanimously 
re-elected. ISAAC H. WAL KER, Cashier. 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
THE CITY OF NEW Y 
AT THE. ANNUAL MEETING OF TNE SHARE- 
holders of this bank, held January 12th, 1892, the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen were duly elected Directors 
for the ensuing year: 
Charles T. ney, 
William C. Browning, 
Charles L. solby, 


James E. Nichols, 
George H. Sargent, 
Charles M. Vail, 
> Isaac yee. 
Henry T. Kneeland, James M. We 
n, Richard H. W iiliams, 
Seth M. Milliken, Frederick B. Schenck, 
William P. St. John 
Ata meeting of i Board, held January 15th, Mr. 
WILLIAM P. ST. JOHN was snastpoesy re-elected 
President. F. CHENCK, Cashier. 


np se, NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
BANK, NEw YORK, January 13th, 1892.—At the 
annual election, held on the 12th instant, the follow- 


ing named gentlemen were ad elected Directors of 
this —— for ‘the ensuing yea 
W. Quintard, William H. Chase, 
Reuny Silberhorn, John Welkin 
Langstaff N. Crow ohn A. Delanoy, Jr., 


Gurdon G. Brinkerhoff, Edward Schell, 
Max Danziger. 

a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this 
ph ‘Mr. GURDON G. BRINCKERHOFF was anai- 
mously re-elected President. 

WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW ¥ one, : 
Janua: ary 12th, 1892. § 
T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLD- 
ers of this Bank, held this day, for the election of 
rectors for the ensuing year, the foliow ing named 
gentlemen were duly chosen as such Directors: 
Arthur Leary, Charles Scribner, 
Eugene Kelly, Edward C. Hoyt, 
Ebenezer K. Wright, aware E. Poc 
Joseph T. Moore, Rockhill Potts, 
Stuyvesant Fish, pa Belmont, 
George S. Hart Richard Delafield 
Charles Sternbac h, Wilson G. Hunt, 
Francis R. Appleton 
Ant as Inspectors of Election for the enst ning year: 
John M. Cornell, an West. Higgins, 
Alexander T. Van 
“THE NaTiOm sy BANK OF THE REPU BLIC, , 
NEw YORK, January 12th, 1892. 
AT A MEETING OF THE STOCK HOL DERS oF 
i this yank. held this day, the following gentie- 
— wane ted Directors for the insuing year: 
rge B. Carhart, Cages R. Flint, 


p naan od R. Stone, A. H. Wilder, 

Oliver 8S. Carter, James 8. Warren. 
D. H. weAlee. Wm. H. Tillinghast, 
George E. Si 


mpson, William Barbour, 
d E. H. Pullen. 

At the meeting of the Board held subsequently this 
day John Jay Knox was unanimously = esi- 
dent,\and Oliver S. Carter Vice Presiden 
E. H. PU TLLEN, Cashier. 





jam + Wheelock, 


Simon Bernheimer, 
James W. Smith, go; 

L. Woodbury Langdon, 
Claflin. 


a subsequent meeting of the board. tye . WIL- 

Liam L. STKONG was re-elec tand MR. 

EDWIN LANGDON re-elected Vice Presiden: mt, both 
ly. EDW’D SKILLIN, Cashier. 


(=e NATIONAL BANK.—NEW YOR K, 
anuary 13th, 1s92.—At the annualelection by the 
bank, held Rth 





anners at their 
- gentlemen were 





this aay. Mr, PE. 





ly Fabel t, and 
antes 5 Mon. Ceaaler. 


Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and ‘address to which he 





would like the paper sent, 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 








els, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, or Durable, -_— the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or packag 
with every purchase. ~ . 


HAS AK ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TOXS. 








CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ee us ea pleasure to say a word about the 

Cc y of Hartford, 
oe spear Pde whieh bean business in 1850, and 
has, uninterruptedly, for forty-two. years furnished 
the people of the United States indemity against 
losses by fire. Since the Company began doing busi- 
ness it has paid for fire losses something over $7,000- 
000. This statement will give the ordinary reader 
some little idea of the value to the community at large 
of an organization like the Connecticut Fire Insurance 
Company. Its cash capital is $1,000,000, and its cash 
assets are $2,632,228, against $2,500,000a year ago. Its 
liability during the year has been increased, however, 
$106,000 reinsurance reserve, and the net surplus has 
fallen off only about $18,000. It is worthy of note that 
this is less than any other company whose statement 
has been published thus far. The year 1891 will long 
be remembered by fire underwriters as being 4n ex- 











READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Our friends everywhere well know that it 
is impossible for us to reply to each individ- 
ual letter containing kind words and refer- 
ences to the satisfaction given them by THE 
INDEPENDENT, and we are obliged to ac- 
knowledge them in bulk through this col- 
umn. Occasionally we quote from one of 
these letters, and it gives us pleasrue to 
print the following from a letter just re- 
ceived from one of the most prominent 
lawyers in Illinois. He says: 

I suppose I take adozen periodicals—literary, 
critical and scientific. I do not think I would 
exchange THE INDEPENDENT for any four of 
them. Ido not say this as a stereotyped puff, 
bntas the exact fact. I know of nothing to equal 
its many-sidedness and its broad yet hones 
treatment of religious questions. Robust with- 
out being beefy; liberal without being maudlin, 
it is to my mind the ideal of weekly journalism, 
and certainly, within its field, of the entire period- 
ical press. 

This issue of THE INDEPENDENT, through 
special arrangement, will go into the hands 
ofa large number of people who are not 
regular subscribers; and we beg to ask 
their special attention to its pages, from 
the first to the last, including advertising 
as well as literary. We feel justified in 
saying that there is no other religious- 4 
literary newspaper in the world of so high 
order of merit, so far as its literary pages 
are concerned, and whose advertisers are 
representative of the best business houses 
in thecountry. The cost of publishing a 
paper like THE INDEPENDENT is, of course, 
very great, and we spend more money on its 
literary columns than we receive for sub- 
scriptions, depending for a moderate profit 
upon the advertising. 

Weheartily appreciate the kindness of 
our friends in sending us new subscribers 
with their own renewals, and we are also 
gratified to receive subscriptions for from 
two to five years, the majority coming in 
this way. Theclub terms given herewith 
we believe to be very liberal indeed, and we 
ask special attention to them. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months.....$ Six months.. 
Four months...... 100] One year..... 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber.......:.......+5 
One vear each to two subscribers. . 
Three years to one subscriber...... 
Three subscribers one year each. 
our years to one su 
Four subscribers one yeareach.. 
Five years to one subscriber....... 
Five subscribers one year each.............- 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take aeeate in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


CLUBBING LIST FOR 1892. 
Our clubbing list with other magazines 
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and yap rs for 1892 is ready, and we 

shall be to send it to any one who asks 

eee it. e can furnish almost any other 
per or m 


. ery ata reduction from the 
ler published price. 


DELIGHTFUL TRAVEL IN MEXICO. 


A TRIP over the paeinctpel Mexican railroads brings 
ae ae fascinating scenes before the tour- 
rhe most, tateresting regions of the“ sister re- 
abi” are to be y a Raymond & Whitcomb 
rty which is to ot New York Be 24th for a 
Porty-da s’ excursion. A special Pullman vestibuled 
train, with dining car, observation car, interpreters, 
and all the ny so ae of delightful sinlit-aee. 
ng, is to ided. The travelers will a a 
week in the city” of Mexico, make a five days’ tri 
down into the tropics, and have every oppertanity for 
enjoying . prey of the oounsey best ad- 
van dog mond & Whitcomb, 257 Broadway, will 
send’ escrip' ve books on request. 








= ma Digestion repaired by BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
v. 





HOW TO MAKE 3500 


Js told in the advertisement of Peter 
Co., in another column, Every one knows of the 
great ee a of a eran & Co... 3 t New 
ork City, whose = ent catalogue of * Every- 
thing for the Garde angeety awaited each year 
by every lover of flowers. Their.special offer of $500 
is open to all, and affords an gra vanity to combine 
the pleasure of gardening wi with profit. 


VAN HOUTON’S COCOA—The Standard of the 
World.—Adv._ 


SOMETHING NEW. 


nderson & 








dingly trying one, first, because rates for insur- 
ance ruled very low indeed; and, secondly, the fire 
losses have been perfectly tremendous, aggregating 
120,000,000 for the United States. The wonder is that 
fire insurance companies can stand up under such ad- 
verse prey neces, However, he Connecticut has 





Boa cers, to whom much of 
the ue, are, J. - rowne, 
President; Charles ft part, Secretary; and L. W. 

Clarke, Assistant Secre retary. 





TOUR TO WASHINGTON, RICHMONL 
VIRGINIA BEACH, AND OLD POINT 
COMFORT. 


TuIs delightful tour will leave bog = February Ist 
and New York February 2d, to visit Washington 
Richmond, Vir nia Beach Old Point Comfort, and 
home via the New York, Philadelphia and Norfolk 
Rail . The tour covers a period of about eight 
days, and round-trip rate, inclu all necessary 
traveling expenses, will be sold from ton at $60.00 
and New York 

pecial trains of Parlor Cars are provided, in which 
the entire trip is made under the personal escort of 
the Tou nt an peron. 
The excursion tokets cover every item of necessary 


ex 
t+ entertainment will be afforded, L . the 


nse ss 
he 
lending es —— have been selec 
class ra 
footin, 
be 


Adv. 





— MARKETS, 
Goop SoIL, PURE bag AND EXCELLENT CLI- 


ARE advantages to considered when looking 

a home, business location, farm, etc. West Virginia, 
Maryland and the Shenandoah Valley, Virgina, 
these with many more advan No section +4 the 
United States offers superior loa and per- 
a new home should examine these 


farm lands 
grass and fruit , aed 
and upon easy terms. 


Persons desiring further Fe my 3 be an. 
swered promptly and free 0: 2 fs M. . Rich. 
s, Land and immigration Agent, tO. DR. R., 
Baltimore, Md.—A 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 
TO ITS FRIENDS. 
THE Executive Committee of the American Home 





usal ngrega 
In the direction of this immense enterprise, they find 
themselves confron an issue so critical and 
threatening, that they feel compelled to a it at once 
— the churches a no they 
For three ity has been "forbidden 
 f the gy rt) thet acer to enlarge the volume 
its work. Aconsiderable en niargement made four 
held h ago “under extraordinary pressure fro the 


m. 
eld has been the occasion of not z little em 


to enormous a og Two years ago, ¢ 

estimates of our agents at the front anos a margin 
of needs, beyond our power ehty $70,000. Last 
year this margin was swell 100,000. which — 
could not touch. ‘a demand of € 

received, indicate a dem: 


pall 
these growing appeals — they find so hard 
to deny yet have no power to gra: 
But the most serious issue Wetore Ge Committee to- 


loan of $75,000, 
the paidvin ad 


bank 
by. order of the Society +4 
in ad 


dition 0 ofits missionaries, remains to 
ion to current expenses for the balance 


‘will be he gindiy farnishod trem the roomoct the Seaiety, 
the 
y -_ ure kindle a new zeal for Home 


1 We appeal to sew AND wana os ge 
© power oO: cause 0} 
Missions feoon timental. it is more: ¥ We save America 
to save the world. Surely. ds at 
once, for;such @ cause,W: 4, -F- at, -F 4 
ing investmen 


to the CHURCHES OF THE 


ome a be as 

churches as ae er branch of our ‘seven Os me 

sionary work. ree love and gifts should biess ft, 

and so they may under a rules and oe of auxil- 
shi the transmission as oe 


lety to the N. 
nal Treasu’ sof tne 

the churches of ay T 
would 


the 
swell the. , a of the State Society at it shail 
overflow in generous streams into the National Treas- 


ury. 
‘The time is ees the need is urgent. The welfare 
ot am 7, oe is at stake. Great interests, pate! So] 


n, are (i in your dame Be ay 
the work of the Hi Gee ety & this 
most Sony 30 





— Mission: 
1 decade of 


be made commen 
with the Pape en Fone 8 A the es 


= Ranuve 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEw Youn, January 15th, 1392. 


eNoenol), 
Constable K3 Co 


LYONS SILKS. 
*  MOIRE ANTIQUE, 
RAYE, FACONNE, GLACE. 


Corded Bengaline, 
Plain and Glace Veloutine, 
White Satin, Faille, and Veloutine 
FQR WEDDING GOWNS. 
'| Colored Satins, Evening Shades. 
CREPE, GAZE, 
GRENADINE, 
FOR BALL DRESS. 


Snoadooay K s9thrat 


NEW YORK. 


DRESS GOODS. 


GRENADINE SECTION. 


A special feature, during this week, 
will be the sale of 50 pieces Fancy 
Striped India Crepes, pure Silk, at 
75 cents per yard; regular price, 








Also 4,000 yards of Foreign Chiffon, 
Crepes ‘and Gauzes are offered in 
lengths of 11-2 to10 yards, at nomi- 
nal prices. 

Crepes in plain and swivel, de- 
signed and woven especially for our 
trade. 

A conspicuous weave in 24-inch 
Crepe, in Ivory and Cream, also in 
the new peotogrepaic tints. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
is eliminated_from the system by 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


For Catalogue & Prices of “Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, Cemeteries, Farms. 
‘tc.. write HARTMAN wr'G Co.. Beaver Falis, eer 








course, we can ao no less than 


means dismissing faithfuland successful ‘ies 
with short notice, and involving their families in 
culiar distress. It means the uprooting aad ad of 


means ent and despair to thousands o' 
our brother C ms in remote parts of the land, 
and it means a b! ae n our home missionary work 
that years of effo. not remove. 

Be taking the. grave responsibility of such a 


send out our cry to 


every ‘Con tional Christian in America, to pre 
vent this direful n ity by an instant ana ample 
=~ the exigencies of the et; 





S PECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he wouid lik 
the paper sent 
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as GRAPES, SMAL 
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‘HROUGH Sl Cars between New York anc 
er x, Tues ahs Bing via U nion ae Easy are dad al New 
or’ 
2 Bie arriving t San cisco ths 
following & Sunday at doy Fn 










HEDGING te WERING SHRUBS and 


Te Wi i. i boGd GOUPAT. Manele Hanks Cunt, Penna. 


ORNAMENTAL} 352Rcecsae* 
Fruit&NutBearing\ vege 


RUITS in variety, As ASPAR eras ete. 


Jnsurance, 
THE MAYBRICK CASE. 


Now that this somewhat notable case i$ 
concluded, as far as the English trial 
courts have to deal with it, we wish to re- 
view it briefly, first premising, lest there 
be -any misunderstanding, that we make 
no Criticism upon the course of the Socie- 
ty. Insurance for £2,000 was taken out 
in October, 1888, on the life of James 
Maybrick. The policy came under the 
Married Women’s Property Act, and was 
payable to Florence Maybrick, the wife, 
if living, or to his legal representatives 
otherwise. In May following—so speedi- 
ly, it will be observed, as to fall in with 
the suspicion of murder—Maybrick died, 
from the effects of arsenic intentionally 
administered by his wife, as was charged. 
She was tried and convicted, and sen- 
tenced to death; but the Government, 
avowedly because the evidence did not 
seem to prove her guilty conclusively—or, 
as we should say here, did not exclude a 
very reasonable doubi—commuted her 
sentence to penal servitude for life, and 
this commuted sentence she is now serv- 
ing. 
Her case and herself were thus disposed 
of and put out of sight for the present; 
but the interesting case of the insurance 
remained. As the woman seemed friend- 
less and poor, the Mutual Reserve ad- 
vanced her £200, stipulating that this was 
without prejudice to any defense as to the 
remainder; but whether the fact actually 
did create an unfavorable impression 
whenthe defense came to be tested we do 
not know, and perhaps nobody can tell. 
This payment may or may not have been 
expedient. If it had been given on stipu- 
lation by her to waive the reniainder, it 
would have been an obvious attempt at 
compromising the claim; as there appears 
no such stipulation, it is plain that if the 
money was to be used in the woman’s de- 
fense it could not have been advanced 
out of a desire tosave the remainder, be- 
cause the interest of the Society was to 
have her convicted and thus obtain a 
ground for not paying. 
As it was evident that Mrs. Maybrick 
could not herself collect the insurance, 
she assigned her claim; this assignee, as 
administrator of her estate, together 
with the executors of the estate of the 
deceased, brought suit, the Society’s 
defense of course being that the policy 
had matured by the crime of its stated 
beneficiary and was, therefore, void on 
grounds of public policy. Intimations 
were thrown out that the plaintiffs would 
take the bold ground that the fact of Mrs. 
Maybrick’s conviction of murder could 
neither be accepted nor offered by the 
Society as defense at all, but that, having 
pleaded as defense to the policy that May- 
brick died by his wife’s hand, the Society 
must assume the burden of proof and 
establish that charge affirmatively—a 
thing almost impossible for it to do. 
However, there seems to have been no 
serious attempt to dispute that Mrs. May- 
brick committed murder, altho the claim- 
ants of course refrained from admitting 
it. Before the trial court the points of law | 
made up were: suppose she did intention- 
ally kill her husband by poison, is that a 
defense on the policy as against the per- 
sons suing as legal representatives; if the 
fact of her conviction, as cited in the an- 
swer, is shown, is that either conclusive 
as to her guilt or any defense to the ac- 
tion; is the commutation of her sentence, 
with the reasons given for it, any answer 
to the alleged conviction? The court con- 
sisted of Justices Denman and Wills. The 
former, relying on the decision of the 
case of Amicable vs. Bolland, in the 
House of Lords, held it against public 
osiicy ‘* that these plaintiffs should be 
entitled to recover in respect of a death 
brought about by the felonious act of the 
rson on whose behalf they were suing”; 
is associate concurred, and said that 
“the action was in substance brought for 
the benefit of a murderess to recover 
money due upon the death of a murdered 
man, her husband, and it would be emi- 


nently against public policy to allow it to 
succeed.” 

This was a victory of the Society on the 
ground of public policy; but on the ap- 
peal the plaintiffs contended that the case 
on which the decision had been based did 








not apply, because in that case (the case of 
Fauntleroy, who, ' after insuring his life, 





w it to 


on the 
the ap- 
he case 
sed did 
case of 
is life, 










' ing parties, whereas Florence Maybrick 


_ knew of its existence. The counsel also 
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was hanged for forgery) the criminal act 
which t in ‘the question of public 
policy was the act of one of the contract- 
was not one of the parties to this polic 

and it had not beeh shown that ihc eren 


contended that inasmuch as the policy 
covered death by murder with other 
causes, and got yang could have arisen 
if Maybrick been murdered by some 
stranger, the fact of the murder did not 
concern the insurers at all as between 
them and the executors, and that public 
policy could not be brought in until it was 
pro’ to let Mrs. Maybrick have some 
of the money. There was a deal of 
parrying and technical hairsplitting as to 
whether she could or could not make the 
laintiffs pay all or some of it over to her 
in case they got it; but the only practical 
point, beyond which the plaintiffs did not 
seek to go, was: ‘admitting that this 
woman cannot rightly touch this money, 
why should it not go to these legal repre- 
sentatives for other uses than hers?” 

The unanimous decision of the court is 
that Cleaver, Mrs. Maybrick’s assignee. is 
shut out because neither she nor anybody 
claiming through her can claim the 
money on account of public policy, but 
that the Maybrick executors can recover 
the money as part of his estate; as such, 
it must be dealt with according to the 
usual rules, any creditors being paid with 
it first, and any remainder going to the 
children, who would not benefit through 
the mother but through the father. 

This is identical with the position taken 
by Sir Charles Russell for the plaintiffs, 
and we shall have to defer comment upon 
it to another day. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 





WE doubt not that the seventy-seventh 
semi-annual statement of the Home Insur- 
ance i ieey nag of New York showing its 
condition on the 1st of January, 1892, will 
be examined and favorably criticised by a 
large portion of the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. The Home is one of the largest 
fireinsurance companies doing business in 
the country. It has an excellent reputation 
among insurers, and underwriters speak of 
it as being now and as having been for many 
years an exceedingly well managed com- 
pany. Its capital stock is $3,000,000, its net 
surplus $1,290,390.26, its reserve for re-insur- 
ance $4,117.657, and its total assets foot up 
$9,370,640. The Company’s assets, as printed 
in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT, show ex- 
cellent financial ability on the part of its 
finance committee. The Company has just 
declared its usual semi-annual dividend of 
five ly cent. The officers of the Company 
are Mr. Daniel A. Heald, President; Messrs. 


Secretaries; and Messrs. John H. Washburn 
and Elbridge G. Snow, Vice Presidents. 


ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
_ HARTFORD, CONN. 
THE statement of the condition of the 
Orient Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., on the 1st of January, is an exceed- 
ingly favorable one, showing as it does cash 
assets of $2,078,468.88, with a surplus as re- 
ards policy holders of $1,155,376.67. Bhe 
Orient has agencies scattered throughout 
the country, and we are glad to recommend 
it to our readers as a safe company to in- 
sure with, and a proms cme in payin 
losses. Mr. Charles B. iting is - 
dent, Mr. James U. Taintor is Secretary, 
and the New York nts are Messrs. Acker- 
man, Deyo and Hiliiard, of 41 Pine Street. 


THE PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

OnE of the big fire insurance companies 
of the country, the Phenix, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., which has been in business nearly forty 
years, presents its statement of January Ist, 
1892, in our columns this week. It will well 
repay investigation and careful examina- 
tion. The company’s assets have been in- 
creased —_ the -year sean $100,000. 
We can confidently recommend it to our 
readers as a most excellent company with 
which to insure. 


THE PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I. 


THERE are a few insurance companies 
which were incorporated and began busi- 
ness in the last century, one of them being 
the Providence Washington Insurance Com- 

any of Providence, R. I. It has a long and 
Lenseubie record. Its statement of Janu- 
ary Ist, published elsewhere, shows an in- 
crease in its assets during the year, which 
now amount to $1,432,307.29. It has a cash 
capital of $400,000 and a net surplus of 398,- 
000. Its officers are J. De Wolf, Presi- 
dent; J. B. Branch, Vice President; and 
George E. Bixby, Treasurer. 








INSURANCE. 





THE 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


40 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy Delier a stockholder and entitled to 
partici in distributions of surplus. 
e Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M.-V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 





Wilham L. Bigelow and Thomas B. Greene, 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 





not HOW BIG? 
But HOW STRONG? “ 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Has over #126 of Assets to secure every 
s1LOO of Liabilities. 





BONDS AND STOCKS OWNED BY THE COMPANY. 


brooklyn City, Public Park t 
TOO! ¢ Parks, 7 per cents. 
Erie RR od aS. 6D 


R. R., Ist Cons. 7 per cents. 
rn R. R. Cons. 7 per cents, 


Central Trust Co. . 

American Exc National Bank Stock. 
National Bank of Commerce Stock. 

CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, President. _ 
GEORGE H. RIPLEY, Vice-President. 


Cons. 6 per cents. 


Louisiana and Missouri River R. R., Ist 7 per cents. 
ackson, Lansing & Saginaw R. R., Ext’d 5 cen ts 
n Southern K.R. i al per cts. 





Cleveland, Colambus, Cin, & Ind. R.R., Ist 7 per cts. 
N nture 5 per cents. 





GEORGE E. IDE, Secretary. 





PHENI 


WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1892. 


Cash Capital.................. 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums.... 


ee $1,000,000 00 


3,392,273 91 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all 


Other Claims............. 


NET SURPLUS......... 


284,272 50 


510,721 19 





Total Assets (Market Value)..5,187,267 60 


No. 195 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 


JANUARY 12th, 1892. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE 
PER CENT. (5 per cent.) payable on demand at this office to stockholders of record on 


this date 


THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CGO. 


Begs leave to announce that its Twenty-Year 
Tontine Policies, issued in 1872, are now maturing 
with the following results : . 


I. 


1.—Ordinary Life Policies are returning from 20 to 52 per cent. in excess of their cash 
cost, according to age of insured. (See example below.) 


2.—Twenty-Year Endowment Policies are returning from 58 to 71 per cent. in excess 


of their cash cost, according to age of insured. (See example below.) 


3.—Limited Payment Life Policies are returning from 43 to 141 per cent. in excess of 


their cash cost, according to age of insured. (See example below.) 


Examples of Maturing Policies. 


1.—Policy taken at Age 43. $2,000. Cost $1,402. Cash Value $1,757.70" 
2.—Policy taken at Age 30. 5,000. Cost 4,853. Cash Value 8,238.45 
3.—Policy taken at Age 37. 10,000. Cost 7,166. Cash Value 10.338.40 


THESE RETURNS ARE MADE TO MEMBERS 
AFTER THE COMPANY HAS CARRIED THE INSUR- 
ANCE ON THE RESPECTIVE POLICIES FOR TWENT) 
YEARS. 

IL 


1.—Persons insured under Ordinary Life Policies may, IN LIEU OF THE ABOVE 
CASH VALUES, continue their insurance, at ORIGINAL RATES, and receive 
CASH DIVIDENDS of from 71 to 115 per cent. of all premiums that have been 
paid, and annuat dividends hereafter as they accrue. (See example below.) 

2.—Persons insured under Limited-Payment Life Policies may, IN LIEU OF THE 
ABOVE CASH VALUES, continue their insurance, WITHOUT FURTHER 
PAYMENTS, and receive CASH DIVIDENDS of from 67 to 163 per cent. of all 


premiums that have been paid, and annual dividends hereafter as they accrue 
(See example below.) 


Examples of Dividends. 


1.—Policy (see above) may be continued for the original amount, at original rates 
with annual dividends, and the accumulated dividends, amounting to $980.62. 
may be withdrawn in cash. 


2.—Policy (see above) may be continued without further payments, receiving annual 
dividends, and the accumulative dividends, amounting to $4,820.30, may be 
withdrawn in cash, 


Persons desiring to see results on policies issued at their present age, and fur- 
ther particulars as to options in settlement, will please ADDRESS THE COM. 
PANY OR ITS AGENTS, GIVING DATE OF BIRTH. 


Il. 


The Management of the Company further an- 
nounce that; | 
|.---THE COMPANY'S NEW BUSINESS FOR (891 EXCEEDED 
$150,000,000. 
2.---ITS INCOME EXCEEDED THAT OF 1890. 


3.---ITS ASSETS AND INSURANCE IN FORCE WERE BOTH LARGELY 
INCREASED. 


4,---ITS MORTALITY RATE WAS MUCH BELOW THAT CALLED FOR BY 
THE MORTALITY TABLE. 


5.---A DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE YEAR’S BUSINESS will be Pub- 
lished after the Annual Report is Completed. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2nd Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. - 


346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE: No, 119 BROADWAY. 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
JANUARY, 1892. 


CAPITAL STOCK $3,000,000.00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cashin Banke 

Caeh in hands o nome and in course of collection 
Real Eetate 

Leaus on Stocks..........--:+++. 

Loans on Bonds aud Mertgages : 

luterest due and accrued 


BONDS. 


United States Currency 

District of — of 1924 

New York C 
Ferg City, 
City of Richmond, ° 

Nebraska City, Neb., esinn District 
City of Greeley, Col., Water . A ° ‘ 
State of Georgia, (Registered) Crees 81-2 
Mississi pr 4 
City of Gomaet B pines, Iowa, City Improvement. 6 
Kansas © Improvement 7 
7 f ite ison, Kas., Internal Improvement. 7 
=» Laie Erie & Western R. R. Co. Reorgan- 

ed First Lien 

N, Y. Chicago & "st, Louis R. R. Go, First Mort- 


New oyerk Central & Hudson River R. R. First 
Mortgage Registered (1908) 
N, = & Harlem K, R. First Mortgage Regis- 


tered (1900) 
Valley my Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mort- 


one we West Virginia Railway Co. First Mort- 
gage (1914) 

Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway Co, First 
Mort nae (Evansville Division) (1920) . 

C a Columbus, Cincinnati and Indian- 

R. R. First Consolidated M’tge (1914). 

Lowleeiite. RR. Albany and Chicago Railway 
Co. First Mortgage (1910) 

West Shore Railway Ist Mortgage Guaranteed 


$537,599 90 
407,708 62 
1,544,038 06 
347,735 00 
.695,568 68 
51,138 95 


Market Value. 
$616,505 00 4 
,265,000 00 

510,000 00 
124 39 


Par Value. 


4 per cent, 


Bs 
5 


“ 


25 
3e= 


a 8G Internal Improvement. 


z 
3 
s 


& 
z 
s8i 
= 


3 
E: 


Sesess 


EEESE 
Ses 
Ss 

Sscssss 


a 
= 
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200,000 00 
112,000 00 
100,000 00 
100,000 00 
100,000 00 


126,000 00 
121,000 00 
104,000 00 
115,000 00 
105,000 00 
127,500 00 
118,000 00 
101,750 00 
110,000 00 
111,000 00 
116,000 00 
92,000 00 
87,000 00 
39,812 50 
8085 00 
89,125 00 


43,750 00 
22,875 00 


51,500 00 
25,000 00 
10,000 00 


2a = 2 @ 


100,000 00 
100,000 00 
100,000 00 
100,000 00 


stered) 100,000 00 
ery < Chesapeake Canal Co, ist Mort- 


Tolle. pan Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. 1st 
Mortgage (1921) . 

—, Madison & fadianapolis R. R. 

Co. First “Mortgage (8. F.) (1906 

Teint, 4 nn Arbor & Cadillac Railway Co. 1st 

Mortg cage | Guaranteed (191 J 

Dunkirk, Warren & weep Railway Co. Ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) . ° 

Alabama Central R. R. Ist Mortgage ; ‘ 

Savannah & West. Ist Con’d Mt’ge, Guaranteed 

Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. Mortgage Guar- 
anteed Stamped (1936) 

le ay Lovis & Texas R’y Co, Ist Mort- 
gage (191 

lowa Centrai Railway Co. Ist Mortgage 

Des Moines Water Works Co. of lowa Ist Con- 
solidated Mortgage (1909) . ‘ : 

Denver Water Com mens Ist Mortgage ° 

Streator, Il., Aqueduct Co, lst Mortgage . 


STOCKS. 
1000 Shares zs W. & Jackson R. R. Co. Pf. 
1000 +“ N.Y. Central & Hudson River R.R. | 
Chicago, Cy Paul, Minn. = Qame wy 


Lake Sh. & Mich. S’th R’y 
National B’way*Bank of 
Amer. Ex. Nat. Bank of N. 
Mercantile Nat. Bank of N. 
Bank of America, N. Y. 
Manhattan Company, N. 
Merch’ts’ Ex. Nat. Bank of N. 
Chatham Nat. Bank of N. 
Nat. B’k of Commerce in N. 
Nassau Bank. . 
Nat. But. & Drov’s B’k of N. Y. 
Hanover Nat. Bank of N. Y. 
National Bank of the Republic. 
Fourth Cys aie of N.Y. 
Holland Trust C i 
Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn. 
Metropolitan Trust Co. : 
Long Island Loan & Trust Co. 


100,000 00 
100,000 00 
100,000 00 
100,000 00 
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$9,370,64 


LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital F : ‘ : s : ‘ $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund 4 ‘ : * . 4,117,657 00 
Unpaid Losses . 735,342 82 
Unpaid Re-insurance and Commission on U neollected Premiums 227,249 92 
Net Surplus 1,290,390 .26 


$9,370,640 00 


~ . . . . 


DIRECTORS. 


eae, data kine 
Ld %. Leggo, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


Edmund F. Holbrook, 
WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, JOHN H. WASHBURN 
THOMAS B. GREENE, { Secretaries. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 


W. Smith, 


ng, 


Ww 
Oliver 8. | Tin 


V. Presidents 


Assistant Secretarics. 
A Dividend of Five per cent, has beendeclared payable on demand, 


THE INDEPENDENT. — 





New York, January 12th, 1892, 








January 21, 1899. 





EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


e OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY 1, 1801. 


. -4°. @,. ¢. 3 


. $119,243,744-47 


Liabilities, including Reserve 


on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 


95,503,297.13 





Total Undivided are over 


4 per cent. Reserve, ° 


income, .... 


New Assurance written in 1890, 


Outstanding Assurance, 


$23,740,447.34 
«  $35,036,683.24 
203,826, 107.00 
720,662,473.00 


. . 





The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 


in 1891 are unprecedented. 


The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and ‘“ Non- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't, 


~ INCOR! PORATED 1709. 


Providence Washington 
INSURANCE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


STATEMENT Cae ist, 1892. 


"ASSETS. 


Rallroad and other Bonds 
prec and New York Bank mtooks.. 





Receivable (for Marine Premiums).. 
Due from Agents Uncollected Premiums 
and other Assets 


LIABILITIES. 
Unpaid Losses and other Claims against 
Com ny $176,200 04 
Re-inntranice 1 Serer cd) 


J.B, BRANCH, Vice-Pres 
E. Le WATSON, Bec'y. 


J, H, DEWOLF, Pres. 
Go. KE, BIXBY, Treas. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Post-Office Square, ome Mass. 
APRHTE Rist 1800. 


L LA 
Annan 


Fr potioy bee has cash su rren- 


indorsed thereon the 
insurance yaroee to which the insured 
3 Pamphlets by t husetts Statu 


rates an values 1 4 any age sent on 
app! eetion te to the Company’s Offi 


BENTOS ML tian Prenide 


cee res. 


frat Aast. Mec. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. ye dea President. 
anuary ist, 1891. 

*$:286;377 48 

SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $906,257 74 

Be a 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 ypraabeay, 

C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


j oaene.se0 14 
ofa life fate ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


ash intel oon are paid upon all pol- 


ee > 








OFFIC iz OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


| MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 2ist, 1991, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Cam- 
pany, sulymit the following Statement of ita affatra on 
the Bist of December, 1890, 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1800, to Slat December, 1890.,........ 

Premiums on Policies not marked off lat 
January, 1800 


Total Marine Premiums... 


$3,820,331 19 


1,357,821 14 
covecvecoeece 6.1m 162 rt 


Premiums marked off from Ist nies. 
1800, to Slat December, 1890 


Losses paid during the same 
od 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocke 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
estimated at 


$7,590,515 00 
2,266,000 00 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesaday, the Third 
of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease, The certificates to he produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent, is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lat December, 1890, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES G, DE pORReT. 
LEVERICH, 


oS 


SP = 
Pins 


N. DENTON H 
EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
KORGE H. MAC 
WRENCE TURNURBE 


ISAAC BELL 
THOMAS MA ITLAND, 
NSON W. HA 
N. fOVELL, 
NICHOLS, 
Vv NO 
- BOULTON, 
H. ADLEY 
aG08T th 
‘GEORGE W.CAMPHELL, 
. A. MA ARBHALL, VERNON if. BROWS, 
CHRISTIAN “q THOMSON 


JOHN D. Won Presiden 
W. HH. OE 
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Vice-President. 
IN, 2d Vice-President. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. , 
* Any subscriber of Tus Inpzrexpent who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to which he would like the paper sent. 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . ° ° ° ° - ° » §147,1564,961 20 
Reserve on Policies at 4%, ie eh eerceas S $136,668,368 00 
Liabilities other than Reserve, 505 


. * . * . . 9 82 

Receipts from all A gl ag pci te age ee 34:078-778 $0 
sources, ° + . . . . . * 

P: to P. -H . * . 7 * . . 16,973,2 

ayments olicy-Holders, 00 05 


Risksin force, . 9. . +. . 638,226,865 24 
THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 











Real Estate and Bond & Loans, . . . $76,629,281 72 
United States Bonds and other 7 . 7 . 61,311,631 54 
Loans on Securities, . o e @ . . . 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust atinterest, . . 38,556,441 59 

etec., . . . . 7,133,266 35 


$147,154,961 20 
save Cavefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct, m3 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, . . . ° ° . . . . . $10,763,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies and Surplus,. . . . . 10,654,091 94 


fn PLN SIRE te Oe ee “eo Sewer 3,859,759 07 
In pegmente to Policy-holders, . - 
assumed, F ° ° e 46 1 1 po: 


In Risksinforce, . . . . «. 28,745 venelen 72,276,931 32 





Risks Risks Payments to 
Veas. Assumed, Outstanding, Policy-Holders, Receipts, Assets. 


1884... $34,681,420. ..$351,789,285.. $18,928,062 19. . $19,095, $18 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46, 507, 139... rey A41,.. 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,882,719... 809,208... 18,129,108 74.,. 21,187,176 67.. 114,181,968 24 
1887... 69,457,468... rd 628,933... 14,128,423 60.., 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 108,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889,.. 151,602,483... 565,949,984... 15,200,608 88... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,428 02 
1890,.. 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 84,978,778 69., 147,154,961 26 
New York, January 28th, 1891, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 














Samugr E, Srrou.ss, | Qeaven HARRIMAN, S. Van Rensse.agr Cruse. | THEODORE Morgorp. 
Lucius Ropinson. | Haney W. Smirn. Cuaries R, Haenperson. Wiiiam Bascock, 
Samug. D. Bascock, | Rosexr Orvenant, | Georcr Busses, Preston B. PLums, 

: noe S. Coz, Gaorce F, Baker, Rurus W, Packnam, Stuvvesan? Fisn, 
Rituarp A. McCurpy.| Jos. Thompson, \ Hosart eee Aucustus D. JUILLiAke. 
jpuxs C. Horpen. DUDLEY OLcorrT. Wu, P. Dix | Cuarces BE. Miczer, 
Hermann C, Von Post,| Freperic Cromwair.| Roperr A. a ames W, Hustep, 

y, per H, Rice, ULiew T. Davigs, Haney H, Rocers, alter R, Gi_ierrs, 
Lewis May. | Roser Sewait, Jno, W. Avucnincross, | Jamas E, Gramniss. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PacsioeNT, 
WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager “ISAAC F. LLOYD, ad Vice-Presiden 
WILLIAM J, EASTON weer. " PREUDERICK SCHROEDER, Tene Sec’y. 
~~ IBALD N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


EMORY McCL, INTOCK, LD. F, 1. A., Actuary, 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jx., Assistant Actuary. CHARLES B! PERR » 2d Assistant Actuary, 


: FREDERIC ‘CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
JOHN A, FONDA, Asshasene ‘Treasure WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier, 
EDWARD ?. *HOL DEN, Assistant Cashier, 
WILLIAM G, DAVIES, General Solicitor, WILL IAM W, RICHARDS, Comptroller, 
papa as, Directo 


GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M.D. E. J. MARSH, M, D. GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D 
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©d and: Young. 
“ MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE.” 


BY GEO. THOS. DOWLING, D.D. 


THE minister’s wife had just finished her 
chores, 
By calling on all the church people; 
And some, she found open as both the 
church doors, 
And some, she found stiff as the steeple. 


For while all the deacons had slept on the 


wall, 
A committee had come like a lion; : 
And by giving her husband a generous call, 
Had shaken the ramparts of Zion. 


For years they had paid him who taught 
them the Word, 
About six hundred dollars, or seven; 
For they felt that a preacher should “‘ trust 
in the Lord,” 
And grow fat on “the manna from 
Heaven.”’ ; 


And so the cash question had exme to annoy, 

Which, with so many ministers rankles; 

For the Lord had sent children; three girls 
and a boy; 

And the boy—hollow down to his ankles. 


Sister Blodgett, the wife of ‘‘a p llar” had 
cried; | 
(They supported a carriage and horses,) 
‘“* Beware lest you sin against God,’’ she had 
sighed, 
‘* A rolling stone gathers no mosses.”’ 


The preacher looked up from the book 
which he read, 
And his merry eye twinkled with laugh- 
ter. 
“Why didn’t you tell Sister Blodgett,” he 
said, 
“That moss isn’t what we are after?’ 
ATBANY, N, Y. 
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AN EPISODE OF THE WAR. 


BY MATT CRIM. 











LovISsIANA did not suffer seriously from 
invasions of the enemy during the War; 
but not one of the Southern States suf- 
fered more, perhaps, in the loss of men. 
They went away in companies, they came 
back in twos and threes to tell of fierce 
battles beyond the Mississippi, and to 
bring last messages from fallen comrades. 

Widows, many of them young and fair, 
were left desolate. Some of them mar- 
ried again very quickly, but others re- 
fused to be comforted. The widow of 
Jeff Airlie proved more constant than 
some of her friends. She lived near the 
village of Marion,in Union Parish, with 
an old aunt of her husband’s. The Airlies 
were Georgians, but Dorkis belonged to 
the soil, descending from an old French 
Creole family. She had the slight figure 
and creamy colorless skin most common 
to native Louisianianis, and a delicate, | 
lovely face, framed in masses of copper- 
brown hair. 

Jeff fell in battle a year and a half be- 
fore the surrender—a friend saw him go 
down—and Dorkis retired from the world, 
refusing to be comforted. She had loved 
her husband passionately, and gave her- 
self up to her grief with all the abandon of 
the Southern temperament. 

The markets were all closed; but she 
managed to buy enough black gowns, by 
paying afabulous price for them, to keep 
herself in mourning until after the sur- 
render when cloth became more plentiful 
thanmoney. She had been something of 
a coquet before her marriage; but her 
husband’s death seemed to puf an end to 
her interest in allmen. Butin the winter 
before the Surrender Justin Dellaney came 
_ up from New Orleans. 

He had been one of her lovers, but also 
Jeff’s most devoted friend in those care- 
less, untroubled days of her young girl- 
hood. It had been a fair race for her 
favor between them, and when Jeff won 
his friend remained still loyal to him. 
True, Justin went away to the city and 
would not be present at the wedding; but 
he sent Dorkis a ruby bracelet, and Jeff a 
letter of congratulation; and in return re- 
ceived the heartiest invitations from 
them to pay them a visit when he could. 
He had never availed himself of that. in- 
vitation, and the silence of years fell be- 
tween them. . 


ness to see his face again. She had for- 
gotten that he ever loved her, and wel- 
comed him as Jeff's friend. But he had 
not forgotten his love, and trembled a 
little when she appeared . before. him in 
widow’s weeds, her eyes swimming in 
tears. She had never seemed more ten- 
der, more bewitching to him than at 
that moment. He kissed her hand and 
stammered such words of consolation as 
occurred to him. He had been deeply 
and sincerely shocked to hear of his 
friend’s death, so it was with no pretense 
of sympathy that he listened when she 
confided all the harrowing details of her 
grief to him. 

He pitied her tenderly, most unselfish- 
ly. She was not the sort of woman to 
bear her trials heroically and alone; she 
needed some one stronger than herself to 
lean on. In her joyous girlhood the weak- 
nesses of her nature had not shown forth 
as they did when put to the test by the 
less of her beloved; but they seemed ador- 
able weaknesses to Justin. He fell more 
and more deeply in love with her, but for 
a long time would not acknowledge even 
to himself that her freedom gave him any 
hope. Loyalty to his friend held all such 
thoughts in subjection while he listened 
patiently to her extolling of Jeff’s virtues. 
Every day she had something new to tell 
him of her hero’s perfections, and what a 
loss the army had suffered in his death; 
in fact, the whole Confederacy must have 
felt it. He sometimes secretly wondered 
if she really believed all that she said—if 
love so blinded her; and felt sharp pangs 
of envy—yes, envy of one who had fought 
and died bravely on the battlefield, if he 
was not the great hero this one woman 
asserted that he was. 

At such times he felt bitter self-con- 
tempt, and longed to go away from her; 
but love robbed him of the will te do so. 
Once he did hint that he thought it would 
be best for him to return to New Orleans; 
but she impalsively said: 

“‘Oh, Iamsorry. Don’t go just yet.” 

His heart beat high, his face flushed. 

‘Do you wish me to stay, Dorkis?” 

** Yes, I do; but don’t let my selfish 
wishes interfere with your plans.” 

**T have no fixed plans; but if I had”— 

** You were Jeff's best friend. To talk 
with you about him seems to bring me 
closer to him.” 

He bit his lip and stared silently at the 
ground. Why could she not see her 
cruelty, he wondered bitterly. It was just 
like a woman to be so absorbed in her own 
feelings that she cuuld not comprehend 
others might be suffering too. 

The idea that he still loved her certainly 
did not enter Dorkis Airlie’s head at that 
time. She went on torturing him with 
her confidences and her plaints, and he 
continued to sympathize and to fight with 
himself. It was Miss Samantha Airlie, 
Jeffs aunt, who penetrated his secret. 
She was an old maid with the hard fea- 
tures and the shrewdness of her Scotch 
ancestors; but a warm, kind heart beat in 
her withered breast, and she pitied Della- 
ney. She thought on the situation a good 
deal over her knitting, and one day she 
took her crutch—for age and rheumatism 
had made her a cripple—and walked down 
to the gate to meet Dellaney, when he 
rode out from the village. 

‘*Is Dorkis at home, Miss Samantha?’ 
he inquired, asa small black groom led 
his horse away. 

** Yes, she is at home; but I want to 
say a few words to you, Justin, before you 
see her.” 

‘*Certainly;” and then his dark, thin 
face flushed, and he raised his hat, smil- 
ing and bowing to Dorkis, who leaned 
from an upper window of the house, her 
hair falling in loose curls about her face, 
the winter sunshine lighting it to a mass 
of burnished gold. A white merino sacque 
had replaced the somber gown she always 
wore, and it gave the delicacy of her 
beauty a certain childlike freshness en- 
chanting to the eyes of her lover. Miss 
Samantha followed his kindling, eager 
gaze, and her own eyes lighted with a 

kindly glow. 

. She looks happier to-day than she has 
for nearly two years. You are still in 
love with Dorkis?” 





Dorkis was glad with melancholy glad- 





“Yes, Iam,” he said, with a sigh, 


“TI wish you’d marry her, Justin.” 

He wheeled quickly and stared half 
amazed at her. 

“* Yes, I mean it,” she said, in reply to 


that.look.. ‘‘ You loved her, I think, be- 
fore Jeff ever did.” 

*T’ve loved her all her life,” he ex- 
claimed, huskily. 


“Then do your best now to win her. 
She is a delicate creature, body and soul, 
and was never created to lead a solitary 
life. She’s leving and lovable. I cannot 
live many years longer, at least it is not 
reasonable to suppose that I shall outlive 
her, and I don’t like to think of leaving 
her alone. There’s another reason, too, 
why I want her to have protection. This 
war will soon be over, and it is going to 
leave us without anything but our land; 
and one cannot do much with it if there 
are no Negroes te work for us. True I 
have invested in a good deal of cotton, 
but it may be a poor speculation. "You 
don’t love Dorkis for her money, and you 
can shield her from poverty as well as 
loneliness. 

‘Miss Samantha, you are an angel,” 
cried Dellaney, and seized and kissed her 
withered hand. She smiled. 

‘‘T can trust her with you, Justin; and 
T'll do all I can to help on your suit. I 
loved Jeff as I would have loved a son; 
but I cannot be selfish enough to. want 
Dorkis to remain a widow for his sake. 
She may not love you as she loved him, 
but she'll always be tender and sweet and 
faithful. She has grown morbid in her 
grief, and we must try to draw her more 
into the world.” 

Dellaney was intoxicated with the sud- 
den hope inspired within him. To have 
Miss Samantha’s sanction meant every- 
thing. If she did not deem it disloyal to 
Jeff's memory for him to marry Dorkis, 
why should he any Songer hesitate? Un- 
conscious of the plans for her future, 
Dorkis came down to greet Dellaney, inno- 
cently pleased to see him. She had 
donned the plain black gown again; but 
her lover long held that charming window 
picture in his memory. He was careful 
not to throw off the guise of friendship 
too quickly; but as often as he could he led 
her thoughts and cdnversation away from 
Jeff. He had never been a fluent talker; 
but he found so many subjects to discourse 
on that he puzzled and amazed Dorkis. 
Sometimes after one of his calls she real- 
ized that Jeff’s name had not been men- 
tioned between them, and reproached her- 
self for it. But that was only the begin- 
ning of still greater changes. Before she 
knew it she was drawn back somewhat 
into the social life of Marion, and even 
attended one of the weekly dances at the 
old academy; for there were still a few 
left to fiddle and dance tho the Confeder- 
acy was tottering to its last fall. The 
majority of Louisianians had a strain of 
volatile French blood in them and rebelled 
against continual gloom and heaviness of 
soul. During the early part of the War 
a wandering musician found his way to 
Marion, an old Frenchman, half blind and 
wholly destitute, tho with the manners of 
a gentleman. He was a good dancing 
master as well as violinist, and opened a 
dancing school for the benefit of the 
planters’ sons and daughters. It was well 
patronized, and the old man became a 
great favorite. 

It was through Miss Samantha’s influ- 
ence that Dorkis went to the dance. She 
developed apparently as great a desire for 
diversion as Dellaney had a gift for con- 
versation. She insisted on making a round 
of visits, and would not go unless Dorkis 
accompanicd her; then she wished to enter- 
tain her neighbors in turn in the true, hos- 
pitable plantation way, and finally wound 
up by going to the dance. Dorkis went 
reluctantly, almost weepingly; but once 
mingling with her friends she threw off 
morbid gloom, her spirits rising in mercu- 
rial gayety. She refused to dance; but 
Dellaney devoted himself to her, insen- 
sibly flattering her woman’s vanity, as 
there were prettier, more fascinating and 
youthful girls in the room. To pay the 
price of that evening’s pleasure she went 
to bed in tears: But the barriers had been 
broken down. She could no longer se- 
clude herself like a nun, nor refuse to see 





that beauty and joy were still in the world, 


tho she had been so long a stranger to 
them. She rebelled agains~ the possibity of 
being consoled, and invited every sad and 
morbid thought that she could to bear 
her company; but they refused to come 
as readily as they once had, put to 
flight by the quickening of healthier 
claims within her. She felt that Miss 
Samantha and Dellaney were leagued 
against her in common purpose to make 
her forget Jeff, and grew secretly resent- 
ful. Butshe could-not cast off the influ- 
ence drawn closer and closer around her. 
Miss Samantha talked a great deal about 
Dellaney and his noble qualities. He was 
tender and faithful, too faithful for his 
own good; for if he loved a woman he 
| would remain true to her through time 
and change and separation, whether she 
returned his love or not. Dorkis felt her 
face grow hot with color. 

‘©Has he made you the confidante of his 
love affairs, Aunt Samantha?” 

‘T have known his heart for years,” 
said Miss Samantha, with a sigh. 

‘* You cannot mean ”— 

‘*-Yes, Dorkis, he loves you.” 

‘“*Then, I—he has acted like a coward 
to pretend to be such a good friend to me, 
to—to Jeff. Does he think that i could be 
faithless enough to—oh, Aunt Samantha, 
why don’t you send him away? It is 
wicked. I am Jeff's wife!” she cried, burst- 
ing into tears of grief and anger. 

‘‘ Jeff has gone where there is neither 
marriage nor giving in marriage, my peor 
Dorkié,” said Miss Samantha, wiping her 
own eyes. ‘You are too young to go 
mourning all the days of your life, and 
too gentle and delicate to be left alone.” 

Dorkis sat rigidly upright, staring at 
her. 

‘Do you. want me to marry again?” 
she demanded, in a low tone. 

‘** Yes; I do.” 

‘*Then you are a wicked old woman, 
and I despise you.” 

The result of this conversation was that 
for a week Dorkis remained in her room, 
and refused. to see her aunt or Dellaney, 
tho her heart relented and her tender 
conscience smote her for her -wayward- 
ness. From behind the jalousies of her 
window she would watch her lover ride 
dejectedly away, and sometimes the sense 
of her power flattered her, and sometimes 
sympathy for him moved her to tears. 

The week of self-imposed isolation 
wearied her so of her own thoughts that 
she made peace with Miss Samantha, and 
received Dellaney into her favor. She 
had lost instead of gained by it, and to 
herself acknowledged a sense of defeat. If 
she had not sought the reconciliation—but 
the very justness of that act seemed to 
weaken her. She had grown really to de- 
pend a good deal on Dellaney’s companion- 
ship, and found herself reluctant to give 
it up. He did not press his suit with rash- 
ness, but with the patient steadiness of a 
man determined to win. Neither her'ca- 
prices nor her fits of coldness could drive 
him away. 

Winter advanced into spring, and spring 
into early summer. The war was over, 
and people were trying to take up their 
former occupations; but it would bea long 
time before the troubled currents of life 
would settle into peace again. One of 
Dorkis’s friends, a young widow, married, 
and Dellaney sought to advance his own 
cause by it. Dorkis listened to his argu- 
ments until they ended in a declaration of 
his love for her, then she refused to listen 
any longer. 

‘*But you will not send me away en- 
tirely,” he pleaded. ‘‘ Think how long, 
how faithfully I have loved you, what it 
is to me to see you so often. Dorkis, Dor- 
kis, be not so cruel to me.” 

‘* But I cannot love you, Justin. 
it not be wiser to leave me?” 

** No, no, let me try to make you love 
me—just let me try; if I fail, the blame he 
all on my own head.” 

** You will think hardly of me.” 

‘“‘ No, I swear I will not.” — 

His wooing moved her to pity, but not 
to love. Still she felt herself borne onward 
by it, and by Miss Samantha’s approval to 

the verge of promising to marry him. 
When she reached that point he felt cer- 
tain that he had won her. When she 


Would 





urged him to go away for a week while 
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she considered the matter, he readily con- 
sented. 

_“ When you return I shall be ready to 
say yes or no,” she said, trembling, grow- 


_ ing white and red by turns. 


‘¢T¢ will, it must be yes,” he cried, kiss- 
ing her hand. 

She turned silently away. 

It was the morning of the seventh day. 
Dellaney had spent the week down on the 
Washita River, pretending to huut and 
fish, but in reality giving himself up to a 
thousand delightful dreams! He planned 
a dozen ways of spending the honeymoon 
when he and Dorkis were married. They 
would travel a year, they would go to 
some quiet resort,or they would spend 
the time in New Orleans—there were so 
many ways in which they could dispose 
of the time and be happy. Then they 
would settle down and let the years glide 
unnoted over them. He gave his fancy 
full rein, for the Gértainty of winning her 
never left him. Fate had denied him a 
long time only tohold this brimming cup 
to his thirsting lips at last. 

The days seemed long, and yet they 
passed swiftly, and the last morning 
found him on the Washita steamer trav- 
eling up to Albemarle Landing, where he 
would take the mail coach for Marion. 
He would reach the village by noon, and 
then he would ride out to see Dorkis. He 
walked the deck’ humming old love songs, 
or hung over the railing gazing dreamily 
at the high banks where long gray moss 
swayed from every tree and shrub, look- 
ing in the distance like a fine-spun veil 
spread over the gay green foliage. But 
he was not conscious of looking at the 
scenery. His thoughts were painting far 
different pictures on his mind from those 
actually before his eyes. 

At the Landing he hurried from the 
steamer over to the mail coach; but the 
driver seemed in no haste to be off. 

‘““What are you waiting for?’ Dellaney 
demanded, impatiently. 

“To see if there is anybody on «the 
ferryboat who wants to go up into the 
country. I always wait until the last 
minute I have to spare,” said the man, and 
he spat leisurely out into the dusty road. 

Dellaney looked down the long, sloping 
hillside to the ferry. The great flat barge 
was slowly crossing the river, loaded with 
white-covered immigrant wagons, with a 
group of men, women and children hud- 
dled together in the prow. 

‘*Pshaw! those people have their own 
conveyances,” he said. 

“Are you in a hurry, sir?” 

“Tam.” 

“Then I'd advise you to walk on, and 
I'llovertake you,” said the driver, coolly, 

Dellaney flashed a haughty glance at 
him; but he merely drew his whip across 
his boot leg and turned to speak to the 
restive horses. Anggy impatience had 
seized Dellaney. He walked restlessly 
up and down the street, and finally entered 
the post office to get a newspaper. As he 
came out the immigrant wagons were 
coming slowly up the hill. A solitary foot 
passenger walked ahead of them, a tall, 
rather thin, haggard looking man, in a 
faded gray uniform and with a stout 
walking stick to help along his halting 
steps. Some poor soldier making his way 
home, or else seeking a new one, thought 
Dellaney, and felt ashamed that he had 
grudged the few minutes of waiting. But 
as the man came nearer, his face changed, 
grew rigid and ghastly pale. 

“*My God! Airlie, you alive?” he cried, 
and reeled forward clutching the soldier 
by the arm, as tho to make sure of his 
material substance. 

The stranger's thin face lighted up won- 
derfully. 

‘“Why, Justin, dear old fellow, what 
good luck to meet you here.” 

The immigrantastared curiously at them 
as they passed by, and the coach driver 
whistled softly while he waited. The 
broad, dusty street seemed to rise and fall 
before Dellaney’s dizzy eyes; he shuddered 
in the hot sunshine. 

“You don’t take me for a ghost, do 
you?” said Airlie, laughing, and noting his 
friend’s strange manner. 

“Tt is a shock to meet you—this way 
after—mourning—you as dead for two 
years,” said Dellaney, huskily, 











‘“*T was desperately wounded.” 

-- “ Where have you been all this time?” 
and he could not make his voice other 
than harsh and tremulous. 

“T was picked up and sent off with oth- 
ers to a Northern prison,” Airlie replied, 
attributing his friend’s strange coldness 
to the surprise of meeting him. ‘After 
the surrender I started South again, fell 
sick, and nearly gave up in despair; but I 
knew one dear heart was grieving for me; 
and as soon as 1 could travel I set out 
again, working and tramping my way. 
Thank Heaven, I’m nearly home at last!” 

Dellaney smiled in a faint, ghostly way. 

‘You have shown pluck; you—you de- 
serve—all that awaits you. Come, we 
must take the coach. The manis beckon- 
ing to us.” 

‘Are you going up in it too?” exclaimed 
Airlie, in pleased surprise; ‘‘ that is better 
than I expetted. Tell me, have you seen 
Dorkis lately?” in a low tone, full of ea- 
gerness and suspense. 

“*Yes, a week ago I saw her; she looks 
well and ”— 

‘* My poor girl, my dear girl!” muttered 
the soldier. 

Oh, that ride! carrying one man nearer 
and nearer to his happiness and the other 
further and further away from his. They 
sat side by side, they talked. Airlie with 
the volubility of one long shut off from 
friendly companionship. Dellaney in 
monosyllables. He sank into strange 
reveries while his friend leaned from the 
coach with exclamations of boyish pleas- 
ure at every familiar landmark. He was 
too absorbed, too delighted, to fully real- 
ize that Dellaney had not met him with 
the gladness of a friend, to notice the 
drawn look of his face, the wild, hard stare 
of his eyes. He gave an acoount of his 
prison life, of his homesickness, of his des- 
perate attempts to get back, running on 
in a constant stream of excited, joyous 
stories; for even the sad ones seemed to 
catch the light and life of his present feel- 
ings. 

Dellaney listened with eyes cast down, 
gnawing the tips of his finger nails or 
clenching his hands. Airlie tortured him 
with questions about old friends, above all 
about Dorkis and Miss Samantha. 

“Jove! what a surprise it will be to 
them; but I hope I shall not scare them as 
I did you, my dear fellow,” laughing, and 
slapping his friend on the knee. 

Dellaney shuddered, and drew himself 
further away into the corner. 

‘* Perhaps they will be better prepared 
to see you,” he said. 

‘*T know they will be ready to welcome 
me,” said Airlie, with maddening confi- 
dence. 

He did not purpose to go to the village, 
but to leave the coach and take a short 
cut through a plantation road a mile from 
Marion. He had traversed it often in the 
old days before the War and its cruel pri- 
vations and experiences had aged him be- 
yond, far beyond his years. But the fire 
and the strength of his youth seemed to 
thrill him again, kindling his eyes, flush- 
ing his face until its haggard lines were 
all smoothed out under the magical infiu- 
ence. 

He leaped from the coach when it was 
drawn up at the place he designated to the 
driver, and turned to wave his friend a 
final good-by; but Dellaney followed him. 

“‘T will see you across the fields,” he said, 
briefly. In the garish light of noon he 
looked so shrunken and old that even Air- 
ie noticed his changed appearance. 

‘* You have been through hard experi- 
ences, too,” he said, in a sympathetie, 
affectionate tone. ‘*We’ve none of us es- 
caped the strife.” 

Dellaney wet his dry lips with the tip of 
his tongue. 

‘*T have had every hope in life crushed 
out.” 

‘Ts that so? I am awfully sorry.” 

‘It is of no consequence now.” 

“‘Thave been so absorbed in myself 
that Ihave not hada thought for any- 
thing else this morning,” said Airlie, apol- 
ogetically. 

‘And perfectly excusable, considering 
the circumstances.” ; 

After that they walked on in silence 
through the belt of woods and across the 
sedge-grown fields, Airlie took the lead, 











his steps unconsciously quickening as he 
neared home. Dellaney followed him, 
stumbling like a man groping in darkness. 
Several times his glance measured the 
tall figure ahead of him and his hand 
sought his pocket; but it dropped nerve- 
lessly down again. They had one marsh 
to cross, a place where sweet gum and 
cottonwood trees grew thickly together, 
and rank grasses mingled with tall weeds. 
A low bridge spanned the marsh, and on 
either side of it were stagnant pools of 
water covered with green slime. It was 
dark and rather cool under the trees, but 
a foul smell rose from the vegetation rot- 
ting in the water. The two friends were 
midway the bridge when Dellaney abrupt- 
ly said: 

‘Stop here, Airlie.” 

It was more a command than a request, 
and the soldier -wheeled impatiently to 
find himself covered with a pistol. Fora 
moment he stared in amazement. Had 
his friend gone mad? 

‘What does this mean, Justin?’ he 
asked, calmly. 

‘‘ That I intend to kill you, Jeff Airlie— 
kill you.” 

“Why?” said Airlie, still composed and 
fearless. 

‘Because you’ve no right to come be- 
tween me and happiness any longer,” 
the other man burst out. The question 
had loosened his tongue. Rapidly, pas- 
sionately, he poured out the story of his 
second wooing. He spared no detail of it 
from the time he had first met Dorkis in 
her widow’s garb up to that morning 
when, exultant and certain of success, he 
had stepped from the steamer to be met 
by Airlie. 

‘‘Can you wonder that I long to take 
your life,” he cried, panting, torn by a 
tempest of rage and hate. ‘‘ The first time 
you came between us, won her from me, 
I was prepared for it; I loved you as well 
as the woman, and gave her up without a 
bitter thought against you; but now, now 
to have the cup dashed from my very lips 
by your hand”— He paused, the blood 
rushed violently to his face, his eyes 
seemed to swim in a fiery glow. 

‘‘Does she love you?” said Airlie, in a 
low tone, gripping the railing of the 
bridge. 

‘‘Love me? No,” he cried. ‘‘ Did I not 
have to listen to the story of her grief for 
you, day after day, week after week? 
She seemed to forget that I had ever loved 
her, that I might still havea heart. Love 
me! She would never have loved me as 
she loves you; but I could have won her 
confidence, her affection, could have made 
her happy in time.” 

‘¢ And for the sake of winning that poor 
shadow of love you intend to take my 
life,” said Airlie, quietly. ‘‘ Well, the ad- 
vantages are all on your side. I am un- 
armed and so enfeebled in body that I 
cannot offer any resistance. You are the 
only acquaintance I have so far met. 
You can kill me, then fling my body over 
this railing into one of these pools of wa- 
ter, and your secret will be as safe as tholI 
had really fallen on the battlefield. Is 
that your plan?” 

‘¢ Yes,” said Dellaney. ‘* When we first 
met this morning, I was stunned; I knew 
not what to do, then this thought came to 
me. I could have taken your life easily 
as we crossed the field.” 

‘This is decidedly the best place for 
murder, Justin.” 

‘““Why do you take it so coolly? Why 
don’t you beg for mercy, or show some 
fear? Man, do you realize your position?” 

‘*Could I fail to when I see my best 
friend ready to shoot me down? Why do 
you hesitate?” 

Dellaney threw up his hand, and Airlie 
instinctively braced himself to meet the 
shot; but it did not come. The pistol cir- 
cled through the air, struck sharply 
against a tree, startling a flock of black 
vultures with the harmless shot it sent 
into their midst, then sank with a hissing 
sound through the green ooze of the 
marsh. Airlie closed his eyes for an in- 
stant, the sense of relief making him 
dizzy. He had faced death too often to 
cower before it now; but to have it come 
when so near home, sonear Dorkis, it had 
required something more than mere cour- 
age to meet it with composure. 


A strange sound smote the silence. He 
looked up. Dellaney stood with his face 
hidden in his hands weeping like a 
woman, and yet unlike one in that it was 
a thousand times more terrible. What 
emotion moved him:so deeply his friend 
did not know; but it was a sight to stir all 
that was generous in Airlie’s generous na- 
ture. He went nearer; but when he laid 
his hand on Dellaney’s shoulder it was 
shaken off. 

“Go!” he cried, ‘why do you stay to 
witness my shame, my humiliation? The 
madness—it was madness—is over. I have 
had murder in my thoughts; but I will not 
have it on my hands.” : 

** Let me at least say that I pardon you, 
Justin.” 

Dellaney raised his face, marred by the 
conflict of his feelings almost beyond rec- 
ognition. é 

**You and I part here, Airlic, never to 
meet again either as friends or foes; but I 
want to tell you that it was not alone lack 
of nerve prevented you from receiving 
that shot, but at the last moment I realized 
that friendship was still stronger than 
love. Now leave me, ’tis all I ask.” 

Airlie walked slowly across the bridge 
and up through the field on the other side, 
his head bent down, the spring and eager- 
ness gone from his step. Once he paused 
and looked back. Dellaney stood on the 
bridge where he had left him, motionless, 
solitary, the purple shadows of the marsh 
thicket broadening over him. 

Dorkis walked in the shade of the 
grape arbor. Above her head hung clus- 
ters of pale green grapes, and her white 
muslin gown—put on for the first time 
since her widowhood—trailed over grass 
and stragghing weedy flowers. Miss 
Samantha had persuaded her to put on 
the white gown. 

‘* Justin will be. back to-day, and you 
ought to do it for his sake.” 

‘*T wish that I had said two weeks or 
two months,” cried Dorkis. ‘‘ Aunt Sa- 
mantha, I cannot forget Jeff.” 

‘*T don’t want you to forget him, child,” 
said the old lady, pityingly, tenderly. 
**Don’t marry Justin unless you think 
you could be contented with him.” 

‘*I will go out in the garden and think 
it all over again.” 

But the more she thought the more dis- 
tasteful grew the idea of a second mar- 
riage. She had spent that week in looking 
over her husband’s things, reading his let- 
ters and laying them aside ready to 


burn. How carefully she had _treas- 
ured every line written by him, 
from the first note, scrawled in a 


schoolboy hand, down to the last letter 
penned by the light of a camp fire. The 
growth of his love could be clearly traced 
from the passionate fancy of a youth to 
the deep, abiding faith of the man. Could 
she destroy those tender words, written 
by one who would neyer more walk the 
earth? And yetshe must do it if a new 
love was accepted. The past must all be 
put behind her, its joy, its sorrow and re- 
gret. Terror seized her, 

**Can Ilet another man take his place 
in my heart, put all the visible tokens of 
his life from me? Can I let him become 
only a memory, fading out year by year 
until, when old age comes, our love will 
seem only a dream—an episode of a day? 
When others speak of him I must be si- 
lent, not even as friend or acquaintance 
dare Iclaim him. Oh, I cannot do it—I 
cannot; I am his wife, his love, and he is 
mine.” 

She leaned against the trellis and 
sobbed aloud, tears raining down her 
cheeks and into the diaphanous folds of 
her gown. 

‘* Beloved, I will be true—true, through 
separation, through death. Nothing shall 
part us in spirit, if there be any power in 
love.” — 

Her weeping penetrated the sweet si- 
lence of the old garden with strangely 
mournful sound. The doves nesting in a 
corner of the summer house fluttered un- 
easily; and Miss Samantha, walking down 
by the privet hedge, paused to listen with 
an uneasy sense of remorse. Perhaps she 
had been unwise, after all,in urging on 
this marriage. She stole back to the 





house and sat down in the parlor, to idly 
wait to see what the day would bring 
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forth; and presently Dorkis walked into | Sohe talked with his father, Sempronius, 
the room, her step firm, her head, habitu- | about it. 


ally drooping, held erect. 

“IT have decided, Aunt Samantha,” she 
said, in a low tone. 

** Yes?” and the old lady held her knit- 
ting with trembling fingers. ‘‘ You have 
decided not to marry Justin.” 

“‘T have, Imay be a weak, dependent 
creature, but I would rather enter a con- 
vent to-morrow never to see aught of the 
world again than to be false to Jeff. Bet- 
ter a thousand times the flagellations and 


of asecond marriage.” 

They heard a step in the hali. Miss 
Samantha rose hastily to withdraw. 

“Tt is Justin, deal kindly with him, 
Dorkis.” 

**T shall tell him the truth,” said Dorkis, 
firmly. She walked toward the door ex- 
pecting to meet Dellaney; but it: swung 
gently open and before her glad, amazed 
eyes appeared her husband. ‘The.battle- 
field had given up its dead. 

New York Crry. 
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CHILDHOOD'S MOUNTAINS. 
BY J. W. SCHWARTZ. 


WE were on the elevated train, 
My little niece and I; 

She’s a winsome lassie, nearly six, 
Bright, sparkling, quick of eye. 

She’s heard her older brother’s speak, 
Of things beyond her ken, 

And like her sex, she wants to know 
The how, the why, the when. 


We'd reached the great turn of the road, 
At upper Central Park, 

The woodland with its gentle slope 
Stood like a bold land-mark. 

Sure never hills like these were seen 
Before by Edith’s eyes; 

She gazed at them. She looked at me, 
Her orbs wide with surprise. 


She patted me upon the cheek, 
Proud that her wit alone, 
Had madea grand discovery 
Untold by any one. 
“These are the Recky Mountains sure. 
Oh, Uncle, ain’t I bright? 
Jim learns ’bout them in jography. 
I knew them, just by sight.” 


Ah, little maid from Aready 
Or regions full as fair, 

Perhaps such little knolls as these 
Would be high mountains there. 

Ah, would thy lines were cast upon 
No rougher road to climb. 

It may not be! Life were too sweet! 
But oh, deal gently, Time! 

New YorK CIry. 





THE BLESSING OF THE LAMBS. 


BY MARGARET TRYON, 





On the twenty-first of January a festi- 
val is held in the church of St. Agnes, at 
Rome, that is sure to interest any little 
people who may be there, because of the 
two live lambs that take part in it toward 
the close of the high mass. 

Not far from sixteen hundred years ago 
St. Agnes was a little girl living in Rome;- 
a pet in the family, we are sure. 

She grew up to be very beautiful; and 
we can well believe that to have had the 
spirit within her to be so loving, brave 
and patient, as you shall hear she was, 
must have put a beautiful light in her 
face; for nothing makes a face so ‘attract- 
ive as to have a sweet and noble heart 
within, looking out through the eyes, and 
speaking through the lips. 

At that time Rome was quite a different 
city from what it is now, and the people 
had very different customs. 

St. Agnes’s family was of the Roman no- 
bility; but her parents belonged to the 
new sect called Christians. They. had 

told her of the loving Jesus, and he had 
always been so real to her that she loved 
him with her whole heart. 

When the son of an officer in the army 
came to her one day and said: ‘‘I love 
you,” she answered: ‘I already lovesome 
one else; it is Jesus my Lord, andI can 
never belong to another,” 

This puzzled the young man, and. made 
him very unhappy. He worshiped Jupiter 
and other gods and goddesses; but he 
knew no such character as this Christ she 


loved, and he could not understand her 
having such a feeling for a person she had 


ligion, partly because it was new, while 
theirs was very old, and they were sure 
that their own was the true one and the 
best. 
Sempronius, being an army officer, ex- 
pected when he gave a command to have 
it obeyed, especially by young people. 
‘** We will make the maiden worship our 
gods, and that will end the difficulty,” he 
thought. ‘Let her worship our gods and 
marry my son, our gods will not prevent 
her.” 
Evidently he wished to have Agnes for 
his daughter. But she could not be per- 
suaded or commanded to be untrue to her 
Lord and worship other gods, no matter 
what might happen. Very dreadful 
things happened in those days if one 
opposed the laws of Rome. 
Semprsaien was exceedingly angry 

“This is disobedience to our laws.” he 
said. “It is a bad religion that makes 
one do that; she shall be prosecuted be- 
cause she refuses to worship the gods of 
the Romans.” 
The Emperor and the most_powerful 
among his people were on his side, and 
the law gave him the right. He thought 
that it was only necessary that she should 
be well frightened, perhaps suffer some 
pain, and then she would come to.terms. 
For now it was a question of wills—the 
will of the strong soldier and the will of 
the gentle girl made strong by love. Sem- 
pronius little knew how strong that could 
be. First she was thrown into prison; and 
a cell was a far worse place then than 
now. A chain was fastened to one ankle 
to keep her from moving around, her 
wrists were chained together, andshe was 
treated shamefully in many ways. 
It was a cruel thing to do; and she was 
such a child still, only thirteen years old! 
But Agnes’s love for her Lord was safe 
in her inmost heart, and this love could 
not be touched by the harm done to her 
poor body, altho that became faint and 
weak. 
She tried to do as she believed her dear 
Jesus would do. By kind words and kind 
deeds to her jailers she made them love 
her and won them to her Christ. When 
Sempronius saw that she was not afraid 
of pain, and could smile and not cry over 
hardship, that she forgot herself and 
helped her comrades, like a true soldier, 
he felt ashamed of what he had done; for 
a brave man respects a brave enemy. 
‘ And now he wanted to save her life; 
but it was too late. Perhaps he had less 
courage than Agnes and was afraid of 
what other people wouldsay. They might 
say: ‘‘Oh, Sempronius is in favor of that 
new sect that has sprung up among us.” 
And it might cost him his position. At 
least he did not succeed in saving her; 
for when others cried: ‘“‘ Let her die!” 
she was condemned to be burned at tke 
' stake, 
The story tells us that the flames did not 
» touch her. They burned up the execu- 
tioners instead. -Whereupon her perse- 
cutors cried out: ‘‘ She is a soreeress! She 
shall die.” Then the command was given, 
and she was put to death with a sword. 
This happened when Diocletian was Em- 
peror. Not many years after there was 
another Emperor, Constantine, who ‘be- 
came a Christian, and ordered that every 
one in Rome and throughout his great Em- 
pire should worship the God of the Chris- 
tians. His sister, Constantia, when she 
learned of the loving and faithful Agnes, 
‘wanted her life to be kept in remembrance, 
and it was she whobegan the building of 
the first church to this young martyr, 
over the spot where her body was found. 
‘The tomb was in the catacombs, those 
places underground where the early Chris- 
tians used to hide themselves to worship 
God in peace. You can go down into the 
same catacombs now from a side chapel 
in the Church of St. Agnes, 

“Be sure to go to the Féte of St. Agnes 

and see the Blessing of the Lambs,” a 
friend had said to us. 
_ When this charge was given, early in 
. December, the festival seemed far ahead; 
but before we were aware it was an- 
“nounced for the next day. 
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an-early start in the morning; for to se- 
cure good places we must be at the church 
before ten, and it would take half an hour 
to drive there, as ‘‘Sant’ Agnese” is outside 
the walls, 
The morning came rainy and muddy; 
but of course that was no matter, and off 
we started, out by the Porta Pia, and were 
bounced and jounced over the uneven 
road until we reached the church. It is 
not entered directly from the street. 
Leaving our carriage we passed through 
@ gateway into a courtyard, and, crossing 
this, found a corridor from which a long 
flight of wide marble steps led down to 
the door of the church, It.is not entirely 
underground, but the first church was 
built over fifteen hundred years ago, and 
this second one, on the same site, more 
than twelve hundred years ago. Mean- 
time the ground has filled up around it, 
so that now the floor is many feet below 
the street. i Dust and rubbish” had a 
quiet time in.those days of old.. No one 
cared to clear them up. It was easier to 
fill in and build on top. 
An odd kind of a door was in front of 
us, when we reached the end of the steps. 
It did not swing on hinges, but we wished 
it did when we tried to move it. It was a 
great leather curtain as large as the door- 
way, padded and lined with woolen stuff, 
so heavy that we looked for some one to 
help push one edge aside, and make an 
opening wide enough to let us slipin. A 
poor Italian stood waiting for the chance, 
and we gladly gave him a penny. If we 
had done it ourselves it would have cost 
us a struggle and a silent groan. 
Once inside we found that we were not 
early, after all. The church was already 
well filled; but we secured the use of some 
chairs, at five cents apiece, from the 
sacristan, who came in with a load of 
them on his arms. Then we chose a good 
position, from which to see all that was to 
be seen, seated ourselves, and looked 
around. 
The church of. St. Agnes is small, but 
very interesting. There are marble col- 
umns on each side of the nave holding up 
the galleries, and another slender row 
goes from gallery to roof. Many glass 
chandeliers hang from the ceiling, and 
these were full of lighted candles. At the 
end of the nave isa little temple called a 
‘*baldacchino,” and beneath it is the high 
altar; in the center stands a black marble 
statue of St. Agnes. Above, on the ceil- 
ing, there is a picture of her in mosaic. 
In this she wears a crown, because she 
died a martyr. The sword at her feet 
shows in what way she was put to death. 
Flowers spring up around her out of the 
earth. They tell us that she was young 
and innocent. 
As we lowered our eyes from the ceiling 
to the gallery opposite us they rested on 
such a funny row of heads, peering down 
over the side that concealed the owners of 
the heads up to their chins. There were 
heads in various kinds of bonnets, and 
hats no longer known to fashion, and 
peasants with only bright handkerchiefs 
on their heads, tied under the chin. At 
the end of the other gallery we could just 
see the tops of some musical instruments, 
by which we knew that a stringed band 
must be placed there, to join at times with 
the organ and the choir. 
High mass is always celebrated before 
the lambs are brought in; and presently 
the Cardinal, in his robe of splendid red, 
passed up to the altar. Bishops attended 
him in crimson and gold vestments, be- 
sides priests and acolytes. The albs of the 
acolytes were very fresh and white, we 
noticed, in honor of the occasion. 
It was still an hour before the time for 
the lambs to appear. We knew that they 
would be brought in by a side door behind 
us, and we kept an attentive ear that way 
as the hour approached. At last there 
was a rustling, and in they came, two dear 
snow-white lambkins, of the plumpest 
kind, each one lying on its side on a big 
soft cushion covered with red silk, and 
carried by an attendant dressed in short 
clothes in the livery of the Cardinal’s fam- 
ily. 
The poor little legs, that wanted to 
kick, were tied together with bunches of 
red ribbon; a. bunch for the fore- 





We knew that it would be best to make’ 





lambie liked it no better for that. Their 
sides were dotted with bows and flowers 
of redand white. We wondered if they 
were gummed on or tied on to the wool. 
In the middle were two large letters 
““V M” made of scarlet ribbon shirred. 
They meant ‘Virgin Martyr.” As for 
the wreaths of pink and white roses over 
each head, they must have been kept in 
place by wires, in some way, for they cer- 
tainly did not rest upon the little round 
woolly heads. 

One lamb laid as still as if it were dead, 
but the other objected to the whole pro- 
ceeding. Poor lambie! one must suffer 
a little to be blessed, as well as ‘‘ suffer to 
be beautiful.” 

The Cardinal stood waiting to receive 
them in front of the high altar. He re- 
peated the appointed prayers and went 
through certain ceremonies behind the 
* baldacchino,” where we could not see 
him: Then he came in front again with a 


, small brush in his hand called an “ asper- 


gillus,” shook it over the lambs and they 
were sprinkled with holy water. Finally 
he stretched his hand out over each and 
gave his blessing, and the ceremony was 
finished. © 

The attendants carried the lambs out 
through the church as they were brought 
in, only they grasped the cushions very 
firmly and hurried down the nave through 
the crowd. Even thus one lamb came 
near being dropped off, for many thrust 
their hands forward, eager to pat the 
lambs, or perhaps it was to receive on 
their fingers some drops of the holy water 
still lingering in the wool, and all pressed 
to get a nearer view. : 

*‘And what becomes of the lambs?” - 
They are sent to a convent and taken 
good care of until they have attained to 
the dignity of being sheep, with coats of 
choicest wool; and then they fare no bet- 
ter than if they had not been dedicated to 
the gentle St. Agnes, nor had an especial 
blessing from a Cardinal. For the wool 
is taken to be made into a scarf called a 
**pallium,” embroidered with purple 
crosses and worn by the Pope, while they, 
alas! alas! become some day nothing but 
a dish of mutton for somebody’s dinner! 
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A SAILOR’S YARN. 
BY EVA LOVETT CARSON, 


Now an old sailor, who had a pepper 
and salt beard, and a funny twinkle in 
the corner of his eye—I think it was his 
right eye—told me this story. Whether 
it is really true or not, I can’t say. The 
old sailor declared that it was, and that 
he saw the whole affair himself; but if his 
eyes twinkled as much while he looked at 
the performance as they did while he told 
me about it, I am afraid he might not 
have seen as straight as he should. It is 
possible, of course, that he dreamed the 
whole story. But I tell it to you for what 
-you think it worth, and you must judge 
for yourself. 
Said the old sailor: 
“Every Finlander I ever knew was 
skilled in magic, and able to do queer 
things with incantatines, I saw a piece 
of witchcraft once you would hardly be- 
lieve possible, unless you saw it yourself. 
It was by a shipmate of mine—a Russian 
Finn he was, and a desperate fellow. The 
ship we were on was full of rats, like 
many another ship. There wereso many of 
them that they grew half starved, and got 
ravenous, Nothing was safe from their 
attacks. Even our clothes and boots every 
morning bore the marks of their teeth. 
**One night the Russian had all the but- 
tons eaten off his oilskin clothes by rats. 
He was furiously angry. He called the 
rats all the names you can think of, and 
a good many you couldn’t; for he 
swore at them in Russian, and in several 
other languages I didn’t know anything 
about. He finished by pronouncing 4 
curse against the rat who had eaten his 
buttons, declaring that he would make 
that rat punish himself, 

*** You shall see him saw his own head 
off! cried the Finlander, fiercely. 

‘“‘The next dog-watch after that, the 
Finlander and I were on deck together. It 
was a dark, stormy night; but still I could 
see all that went on, and what I saw, ! 








s,and a bunch for the hind legs; but 


tell you is the truth” — 
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‘« The Finlander went to where the fore- 
hatch stood open, and taking out the long 
sheath knife he wore in his belt, he stuck 
it upright into the boards. Then he ut- 
tered a long curse, the like of which I 
never heard before, and hope I never will 
again, and in a loud voice he called upon 
all the rats in the ship to appear before 
him. 

** At once there began a tumbling, rush- 
ing sound. I could hear the rats squeak- 
ing allaround me, and the pattering of 
their feet. The sound grew louder and 
nearer. Up the forehatch they came, 
thousands and thousands of them. They 
swarmed up and, forming a line, walked 
slowly past the Finlander and his knife. 

“Mercy, butit was a horrid sight! Big and 
little; fat and lean; brown and gray; they 
marched past, and you may depend, altho. 
my eyes stuck out of my head at the sight, 
I kept well back out of their way. They 
crawled slowly and humbly before the Fin- 
lander’s feet, and each one, as he passed, 
ducked his head to the knife; but not one 
stopped. They streamed across the ship, 
and then turned and vanished down the 
hatchway again. The Finlander stood 
there without a word and watched them. 

‘ At last there came an end to the pro- 
cession. Thelast rat went by. Then the 
Finlander swore a louder oath than before, 
and said over the same words he had 
called-out at first. Hardly hadhe finished 
when up came another rat. This was a 
little, miserable, draggled looking crea- 
ture. Its hair was all turned the wrong 
way; it was lame; and seemed half dead 
with fear. It limped feebly along to 
where the Finn stood, walked straight* to 
the upright knife, and deliberately worked 
its neck up and down against the blade, 
until it sawed its own head off! 

‘Gracious, boy!” said my sailor friend, 

‘but that was a dreadful thing to see!” 

“So it was,” said I; “if you’ re sure you 
saw it!” 

“Tt was the rat that sawed until its head 
came off,” replied my sailor friend, with 
his right eye twinkling hard. “‘ButI as- 
sure you I was there when he did it!” 

So what could I say? 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PEBBLES. 


BEFORE and after Marriage.—‘ Before 
we were married,”’ said she “ his displays of 
affection were positively overdone.”’ ‘‘ And 
now?” ‘They are very rare.”—Indianapo- 
lis Jowrnal. 


.... Say, my lad, I’m told that they raise 
all their own vegetables on that light- 
house; is it true?’ ‘‘Gospil troof, boss.’ 
“Bless me! How?” ‘In. baskets, sah.”’— 
Harper’s Bazar. 

.... Hostess (to a visitor, a Frenchman): 
“M. Dubois, do you like animals?” M. Du- 
bois: ** Yes, yes, madame! I like all ze ani- 
mals, ze dog, ze cat, ze horse—enjin, anysing 
zatis beastly.”—Chicago News. 


..“ Miss Bessie,” he faltered. “‘do you 
think you could learn to love?” ‘‘ I—I think 
I might, Mr. Spoonamore,” she answered, 
with downcast eyes, “if I were taught.” 
And the next moment he had her taut.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

.-Professional Estimate.—A young 
mother asks the butcher to weigh the baby. 
“With pleasure, madam!” After having 
examined the scales, ‘‘ Ah! thirteen anda 
half pounds, madam, with the bones.” —The 
Rural New Yorker. 


....Pat’s Visitor: “ Well, Pat, have you 
had the grip?” Pat: “ Indade, I have, sor.” 
Visitor: ‘Well, how did you get along 
with it?” Pat: *‘ Badly, sor. Very badly, 
sure, your honor. I was sick three weeks 
after I got well.” 


.... Little Four-Year-Old: ‘Mamma, we 
had a bootiful time at school singing, after 
we had said our a b e’s.” ‘‘ What did you 
sing, my dear?”’ “ Ye Christian heroes, go 
for Blaine, and Where, oh, where are the 
three blue children.” 


...“"Come home mit me and have din- 

ner.” “J -vas much opliged, put I has ehoost 
ro some dinner, Moses.” “Ish dot so?” 
“Ya, I haschoost dined.” “I don’t believe 
dot.” “7 have choost dined, upon my word 
of honor.” -“ ‘Vell, den, come along and eat 
some more. Ven you has choost dined upon 
your word of honor, you must be hungry.” — 
Texas Stftings. — 
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.. Teacher: ‘‘ Now, Mamie, tell me how 
many bones you have in your body?” 
Mamie: “ Two hundred and eight.”” Teach- 
er: ‘‘ Wrong; you have only two hundred 
and seven.” Mamie (triumphantly): “ Yes; 
but I swallowed a fish-bone at breakfast 
this morning.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


....“*Do you ever make false excuses to 
your employer in the baseball season?” 
asked the merchant of the young applicant. 
““No, sir, I take no interest in baseball.” 
“You may go, sir,” returned the merchant; 
“JT don’t want you. I prefer a liar toa 
hypocrite.” —New York Recorder. 

..AFamily Disgrace.—Mr. Howeljames: 
“Emerson, I fear that I have detected you 
in an untruth.” Emerson Howeljames 
(hanging his head): “Yes, Father.” Mr. 
Howeljames: ““ What a disgrace, Emerson! 
To think that you, the son of a Boston nov- 
elist, should be caught telling a story.”— 
TAfe. 

.. It was on the rear platform of a street 
car, as acrowd was going home from the 
theater. ‘‘Let’s see,’ mused a man who 
was jammed on the railing to the one on his 
left, ‘‘ have we been introduced?” “I think 
not. My name is Taylor.” “Ah, and my 
name is Porter. Mr. Taylor, you are throw- 
ing time away trying to get my watch. It 


bring you $2.”—Detroit Free Press. 


....A Preacher’s Qualifications.—A poor, 
ignorant colored man who had some experi- 
ence as an “ exh ” wanted a license to 
preach, and the following is given in regard 
to his qualifications, after due examination: 
“Who was the most prominent woman 
mentioned in the Bible?” wasasked. ‘ Jez- 
ebel,’”’ the Negro answered. ‘“‘ Why?” ‘‘ Be- 
cause when de troops marched frew de city, 
she stood at de sebenth story window ob de 
Palace and dey said: ‘Frow her down,’ and 
dey frowed her down; and dey said: ‘ Frow 
her down seben times,’ and dey frowed her 
down seben times; and dey said: ‘ Frow her 
down sebenty times seben,’ and dey frowed 
her down sebenty timesseben. Moreover de 
dogs came and licked her sores; and dey took 
from de fragments twelve basketsful, and 
said: ‘Lord, at-de Resurrection Day whose 
wife shall she be?’ ” 
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PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for thi depo should be se 
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DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

You will find me in the *‘ famine” 
So terrible to bear, 

You will find me in the “‘ passions” 
Coming with want and care; 

You will find me in the “‘ motto” 
Be patient and be true, 

You will find me in the “‘ heather”’ 
So sweet and modest too; 

You will find me in the “‘ greatness” 
Which often leads astray, 

You will find me in the “ sorrow” 
Which faith can best allay; 

You will find me in the “‘ heigh-ho” 
Of heaviness and pain, 

You will find me in the ‘‘ booming”’ 

“Of the sea upon the main; 

You will find me in the “ bosom”’ 
Of the tender mother guide, 

You will find me in the “‘ dove-eyed” 
Of the loving father’s pride. 

The two words hidden are of the tenderest 
relations. 


INCOMPLETE RHOMBOID,—NSelected. 
Replace the dashes with consonants, using 
only eight of the twenty-one, and make a 
rhomboid consisting of twenty-seven words 
(none repeated), thirteen reading across and 
fourteen downward. 
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INDEPENDENT. 


is an old one, and out of repair, and won’t | 











Left-hand square: 1, The life of a tree; 2, 
a beverage; 3, a vegetable. 

Lower right: 1, The love of an artist; 2, a 
quarrel; 3, a number. 

Lower left: 1, A vegetable; 2, part of the 
head; 3, an occupation. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
o 


eococoo°o 
eoco 
** # # & 
* *# & *# 
ecoose 
eooooo © 


oO * oO 


Across: 1, A borer; 2, to move ostenta- 
tiously; 3, an acid, concrete salt; 4,a near 
relative; 5, a dear acquaintance; 6, a ray of 
light. 

- The central acrostics the name of a great 
reformer. 


DIAGONALS. 
*acesofmener * 
Wreenjo ysmi j*# s. 
Lisetor-H-e @ * e nu. 
Spot#t+lst her tem. 
Manyreilevrweices. 
Evils*eneteervate. 
Helpouwursorrow. 


The diagonals read the same both ways, 

and mean one who causes another to re- 

cover. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 14TH. 
SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 
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MIXED PUZZLE. 


Autumn laying here and there a fiery 
finger on the leaves. 
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a tallad 


(VAN HOUTEN'S 
COCOA 


“Bet & Gos arte. 






Short, Wilkins Mi- 
awher is the sole 
ent for NAN 
FTOUVEN’s Cocoa 
dn the southern 
emi sphere.” 


; PERFECTLY PURE. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World, 
A Delicious 


Stimulating | and In ting. 
PII PALESEY nd Invigorat PSII". 
VAN HOUTEN’S 1 Bam agd PROCESS 
fleck ton in she highest ~ possinle cet on | the 
lorming elements, whi C) 
ing tha flavor ots moron centile = 
y Soldin 1-8, "t-Band 1 Ib, Cans. 
not obtaina 4; 3 — as Ea 


MBE. MICAWBER. 








maiied 
Baek | only b 
, ® Van Hovren & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. > 








Price | “Worth a Guinea a Box.” | 25c. 





(QUICKLY SOLUBLE 
PLEASANTLY COATED;) 
cure 


Sick-H eadache, 
and all 
Biliousand Nervous 


‘ Diseases. 5 
se enow ned all over the World. 


sk for Beecham’s and take no others, 







Helens, : Sold by 
New York Depot, 
107. 


sand deaters 
4 St. 








Spread ‘Thin 


On bread and butter, Armour’s 
Extract of Begt. stimulates 
and strengthens. There are 
many ways of using Armour’s 
Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. We 
mail it free. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 






















For ‘USE 

re POMD'S: 

muses EXTRAGT, 

Wounds, 

Chafing, 

Catarrh, 

Soreness, 

Lameness, 

Sore Eyes, 

Inflammation, 

— 
MAGHOLIA MBTAL 
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_ HEALTR ‘BETTER TH AN ‘WEALTH,— 
Valuabie information sent to s wearers of Ve 
ficial rest upon the receipt of postage. Dr. 
DUNN, #31 Lexington Ave., Cor. 80th St.. N. ¥. 


SARATOGA GEYSER, 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartie. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Send for Illustrated Hand-beek. 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., New York. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 




















ity of the Stomach. 
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(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve 


to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.} 


TESTING “COMPOSITE” SAMPLES 
OF MILK. 
BY E. H, FARRINGTON, 


AGRICUL URAL EXPERIMENTAL STATION UNIVERSITY 
oF ILLINOIS, 








ABOUT six months ago I described in THE 
INDEPENDENT a simple process of testing 
milk for butter fat. The use of these test- 
ers is increasing wonderfully, and a great 
many different mechanical devices have 
been invented for accomplishing the same 
end—i.e., holding the test bottles and whirl- 
ing them at a speed of about eight hundred 
to one thousand revolutions per minute. 
The object of all these different machines is 
to make a complete mechanical separation 
of the butter fat in the test bottle. 

While the bottles are in the machines 
they occupy a position similar to the spokes 
of a horizontal wheel, the necks of the test 
bottles pointing ‘toward the hub. The 
butter fat is the lightest part of the mixture 
in the bottle, and, consequently, when the 
wheel turns at a high speed, the fat is 
thrown toward the center and accumulates 
in the long neck of the test bottle, where its 
volume is measured. 

The use of the milk testers is so simple 
and so satisfactory that it has been well 
said that every person who has one immedi- 
ately appoints himself a committee of one 
to tell his neighbor about it. 

Since this new milk test has been demon- 
strated to be of so much practical value to 
creameries, city milk inspectors and dairy- 
men, a number of minds have been working 
on the problem of saving time by lessening 
the number of tests. 

It is hardly practicable to churn the 
cream from the milk of each cow in a herd 
in order to weed out the unprofitable butter 
cows; but testing each cow’s milk shows 
the per cent. of butter fat in it, and a test 
can be quickly made. 

When this method of testing cows is con- 
sidered, the question at once arises, Is it 
necessary to test the milk given at each 
milking, and for how long a time? 

In the same way, if milk is sold ‘ “on test’’ 
by creamery patrons or on any regular 
route, is the composition of milk uniform 
enough to depend on one test of it every 
seven, ten, or thirty days; or is the cow ma- 
chinery set to such an uneven gauge and the 
tendency of man to err so great that a test 
must be made of every lot of milk, in order 
to deal fairly and do justly with all? 

At the present time almost every one, and 
especially the farmer, works on such a nar- 
row margin of profit that the necessary ex- 
pense of time makes it impracticable to 
test every lot of milk each day. A satis- 
factory substitute for this large amount of 
test work is obtained by collecting and 
testing ‘‘ composite” samples of milk. 

If a small quantity of a cow’s milk is put 
into the same glass fruit jar after each 
milking, the jar will contain at the end of 
a week a mixed milk representing fourteen 
milkings, provided the cow was milked 
twice each day. 

This mixture of milk is called a com- 


been proposed in place of testing each of the 
fourteen samples. When more than one 
cow is to be tested in this way, each one 
must have a separate “contribution box,” 
will be put in the right place. 

_eries where. the patrons are paid for the 


pounds of miik. 
Acommon pint or quart glass fruit jar is 


the jar. 


supplied the creamery by each patron. 


_was proposed for this purpose. 
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plainly marked so that the daily samples 
This system has been adopted by cream- 


test or butter fat in milk instead of the 


a very convenient receptacle for holding the 
composite sample of milk. A jar is pro- 
vided for each patron and marked with his 
name. Every time he brings milk to the 
creamery it is weighed, and a small quan- 
tity, about one-tenth of a quart, put into 


Atthe end of a week or ten days the milk 
in the jar is tested, and the per cent. of but- 
ter fat thus obtained, together with the 
record showing the number of pounds of 
milk brought, furnish the data for making 
a calculation of the amount of butter fat 


One of the first plans proposed was to add 
some chemical to keep the composite sam- 
ple of milk sweet, and as this milk was for 
testing only, the use of corrosive sublimate 


A very small quantity of this deadly poi- 
son will prevent lactic fermentation from 


in the form of a powder mixed with some _ 
aniline dye, this increase in the volume is . 
not sufficient to be taken into consideration 
when the milk is tested. 
The color given to the mixture by the 
aniline is supposed to act as a guard against 
tasting or drinking the poisoned milk. 
However satisfactory this method may be 
the use of the poison makes it objectionable, 
especially as the persons who wish to test 
composite samples of milk are generally un- 
accustomed to handling poisons. A great 
many other chemicals have been tried as 
substitutes for the bichloride of mercury; 
but they have proved more or less impracti- 
cable. For example, I found that by pass- 
ing a current of sulphureted hydrogen gas 
through milk, it kept in excellent condition 
for testing, and there was undoubtedly no 
danger of any one drinking the milk, on 
account of the foul odor from the hydrogen 
sulphide. 
After some investigation I have discov- 
ered and adopted the following method: 
Collect the composite samples as before 
suggested and make no attempt to keep the 
milk sweet butvallow it to sour as muchas 
it will. The:<ouring of milk for a week 
does not perceptibly destroy any butter fat, 
but the curd and whey separate and the 
mechanical condition of the milk makes it 
impossible to take out a small quantity 
which will fairly represent the whole. 
Sour milk can be put into proper condi- 
tion for testing by adding to it an alkali 
which will neutralize the acid developed 
and dissolve the curd. The ‘“ powdered 
.lye,’’ sold by nearly all grocers for making 
soap, can be used for this purpose with 
good success. By stirring one-half a tea- 
spoonful of this caustic alkali into a pint of 
sour of milk the separated lumps of curd 
aresoon dissolved and the sour milk be- 
comes as thin and homogereous as new 
milk, so there is no difficulty in testing it. 
To demonstrate the accuracy of this meth- 
od of diminishing the number of tests by 
collecting a composite sample of milk, and 
the practical use of the ‘“‘ powdered lye” on 
sour milk, I made the following experiment® 
at a creamery. 
Twenty patrons were selected, and among 
them were included those who brought milk 
that varied most from day to day in quan- 
tity and quality. Asthe milk brought by 
each of these patrons was poured into the 
large weighing can at the creamery it was 
thoroughly mixed, and about a pint taken 
out for the experiment. A test was made of 
each milk every day, and a portion of it put 
into each of three quant glass fruit jars, la- 
beled respectively, A, Band C. The jars of 
series A and B contained the poison corro- 
sive sublimate. the jar C nothing but the 
milk, which soon soured,as the tempera- 
ture of the room where they were kept 
ranged from 65° to 85° Fahr. By this meth- 
od there were collected three composite 
samples of the milk brought by each of the 
twenty patrons, also a test of each lot of 
milk used in making up the composite 
samples. 
One point of the investigation was to 
observe how well the test of the composite 
samples would agree with the average of 
the seven daily tests of the milk used to 
make up this sample. The results proved 
very satisfactory. The milk in the jars of 
series A and B had not soured at the end of 
the week, the cream had separated some- 
what but with a little care it was easily 
mixed. This can be done by holding’ the 
jar right side up.and giving it a motion that 
causes the milk to revolve in it asifon an 
axis which extends through the center of 
the jar from top to bottom. This sort of a 
motiou cleans the cream from the sides of 
the jar and mixes it again with the milk in 
a very satisfactory way. Unless some such 
precaution is used to clean the cream from 
the sides of the jar a portion of itsticks 
very tenaciously and vitiates the results of 
the test. 
In the jars of series UC, to which no pre- 
servative had been added, the milk of the 
composite samples was sour and curdled, 
the whey and curd separated. The ‘‘ pow- 
dered lye” was added to all of these sam- 
ples, and by pouring and stirring they soon 
became evenly mixed and thin as new milk. 
The action of the lye on sour milk is 
hasténed by adding it to the milk in small 
quantities so that the lye is dissolved. If 
one-half a teaspoonful of the lye is thrown 
into the milk at once it collects together in 
a hard lump which is dissolved with diffi- 
culty. The whole process of thinning the 
thick sour milk with lye is aided by warm- 
ing the milk at a temperature of 100° to 140° 
Fahr. and by letting it stand for an hour or 
more. The time and heat both help the 
solvent action. Pouring from one jar to 
another is also an important factor in 
getting the milk thoroughly mixed. This 








developing in milk, and as it can be added 


the use of the “‘ powdered lye’’ “ entirely 
satisfactory results. 

The following illustration may serve to 
show the practical application at a cream- 
ery, and how nearly. one test of a com- 
posite sample corresponds to the average 
of seven daily tests. The milk brought by 
each patron is weighed each day, and after 
a thorough mixing a small quantity is 
taken out and tested for butter fat. Multi- 
plying the pounds of milk by the per cent. 
of butter fat the test shown gives the 
pounds of butter fat in the milk. 


PatRON, H. BUTTERWORTH. 




















a Brought Butter Fat. 
. “ Test,” or 

Tbs. Per cent. Lbs. 
x 86 = 5.72 
x 86 = 5.48 
x 88 = 6.27 
x 385 = 6.02 
x 3.6 = 6.01 
x 3.6 = 6.19 
x 87 = 7.1 
42.75 

ace pidevies ks eg eee Y . 
‘est. of composite sample........ 
| 1,179 x 3.60 = 42,44 
JOHN CHEESEMAN, _ 
68 x 40 = BR 
590 x 40 = 23.60 
586 x «64.4 = = 25.78 
57 x 46 = 27.0 
52 x «645 = = #8 26.64 
595 x 42 = 24.99 
580 x 44 = 2.8 
Total............- ) 4,188 179.85 
are ge gro ian rapes ry 4 
3 com! sample....... 

o— 4.188 x 4.30 = 180.08 


This record shows that the 1,179 lbs. of milk 
brought by H. Butterworth contained 
42.75 lbs. of butter fat as shown by the daily 
test or 42.44 lbs. if calculated by the compos- 
ite sample test, a difference so slight as to 
be of no consequence when the saving of 
tests is taken into account. 

The uniformity in the quantity and 
quality of milk given by the same lot of 
cows each day, helps to make the composite 
sample test, a practically accurate way of 
calculating the butter fat delivered to the 
creameries by the patrons. 

This plan of testing composite samples of 
milk isalso of value to the dairyman who 
may use itin testing each of his cows. 

A test, together with the weight of the 
milk given by each cow during the time 
the composite sample was accumulating, 
will furnish very accurate data for calcula- 
ting the amount of butter fat produced by 
each cow during the time covered by the 
test. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that the 
longer such testing as this is carried on the 
more intimately acquainted the owner be- 
comes with his cows. 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
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SOME DESIRABLE NEW PLANTS. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 











EVERY year a large number of new plants 
are sent out with a great “ flourish of trum 
pets,’ and the pages devoted to “‘ novelties” 
in the various catalogs are made so attract- 
ive by fine illustrations and vivid descrip- 
tions, in which the imagination of the 
writer is drawn on liberally, that those not 
familiar with the “tricks of the trade” will 
be led into investing more or lessin the 
plants described, only to find, as a general 
thing, that they have thrown away their 
money. I would not be understood as say- 
ing that all “novelties” are worthless. I 
do not say that, but what I do say is, that 
most novelties are. There are exceptions, 
and these prove the rule. I get so many in 
quiries about the merits of new plants thai 
Ithink it well to mention a few of those 
which I can honestly recommend in this 
paper, thus helping those who may send for 
seeds or plants in the spring to make an in 
telligent selection. 
The Queen carnations are not only rea! 
* novelties,” but they are plants having ex- 
traordinary merits. Lovers of the green- 
house carnation have often wished that 
they could have such flowers in the garden; 
but the old garden pink has not only been 
inferior in size to its more delicate relative, 
but has been lacking in constancy of bloom. 
It had the fragrance of the greenhouse va- 
rieties, but in other respects it was sadly in- 
ferior. This new strain of summer bloom- 
ing carnations does away with all objections 
that have heretofore been urged against the 
class. They are as large as the greenhouse 
sorts, as double, as rich in color, as fra- 
grant, and can be brought into bloom by 
midsummer from spring sowing. For gar- 
den ornamentation, for cutting for use in 
vases, or as bouquets for the buttonhole or 
the corsage, nothing finer ean be found. a5 
they have all the merits which flowers for 





way of collecting a composite sample and 


Vests in a package of seed of the Queen car: 





those uses should have—beauty, sweetness, 
and great lasting qualities. Whoever in- 
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Dahlias from seed have been somewhat 
yare until within a few years back, because 
persons thought they were hardly worth 
growing. The majority of them would pro- 
duce single flowers, and the standard set up 
for a dahlia was one of a multiplicity of 
petals. But tastes change, as well as differ, 
and the flower-loving people have come to 
see that there is more real grace and beauty 
in a single dahlia, when of good form and 
color, than in the great double ones, with 
their prim formality and regularity of 
shape. The old dahlia has beauty. I do 
not deny that, but it is not a graceful, ar- 
tistic beauty. It is more that of extreme 
richness of color than anything else. They. 
do not give satisfaction in vase-work, and 
their great size and heaviness unfits them 
for anything else. The semi-double sorts 
have always been preferred for cutting, 
because of their more graceful habit. 

The single kinds have sprung into great 
popularity of late, and it is well deserved. 
They come in the richest of colors. Scarlet, 
yellow, purple, white, rose, crimson, ma- 
roon, cream—all the grand gamut of vivid 
or delicate colors common to the old doubles 


_ are represented in them. The yellow cen- 


ters bring out the rich hues of the petals 
with wonderful brilliancy and effect. They 
are borne on long and slender stems which 
make them very effective for cutting. 
While large enough to beappropriate for use 
in large vases they are not large enough to 
be clumsy or awkward. When seen grow- 
ing in the garden they are sure to attract 
the attention of all lovers of the beautiful, 
because the many flowers held well above 
the foliage on long and prettily arched 
stems, nodding and bending in every wind, 
are the very embodiment of grace. If the 
seed is sown early in the season, you can 
have plants in bloom by the latter part of 
July, unless the season is very dry, and 
from that time until the coming of frost 
you will have scores of flowers from them 
daily. Besure to get a package of dahlia 
seed next spring. 

Cosmos is a grand plant, but it does not 
flower early enough to give complete satis-' 
faction in our Northern climate, if the seed 
issown in the open ground. In order to 
make it satisfactory you will have to start 
it into growth in the house. Sow the seed 
in April, and take care to give the young 
plants air, sunshine, and not too much heat, 
to prevent their becoming drawn and weak. 
As soon as warm weather comes—and there 
will be warm days in April—set the pots or 
boxes containing the seedlings out on the 
veranda, or whcre they can getthe benefit of 
plenty of fresh air and all the sunshine, and 
leave them there through the middle of the 
day; but be sure to bring them in before the 
afternoon chill comes on. Ifstarted in this 
way, and carefully transplanted to the gar- 
den as soon as the weather becomes really 
warm and settled, and given a sandy soil 
which is not very rich, your plants will be- 
gin to bloom by Angust, and from that 
time until cold weather comes you will have 
something that will prove a source of great 
delight to you. They are not only beauti- 
ful ornaments for the garden, but no flower 
is more useful for cutting from. They are 
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extremely graceful in shape and habit, and 
can be cut with long stems or short, as pre- 
ferred, thus making them adaptable for 
large vases or shallow ones. The foliage is 
very fine and pretty, and-admirably sets off 
the graceful flowers. 

One of the very best herbaceous plants 
introduced for a long time is the double 
sunflower, cataloged as Helianthus multi- 
florus plena. Many may object to it on ac- 
count of its name, as sunflower is suggest- 
ive of considerable coarseness as to habit; 
but this objection does not hold good, re- 
garding this plant. Its flowers are not 
larger than those of the semi-double 
dahlias, but are of the same rich color char- 
acteristic of the old sunflower. They are 
composed of many petals, irregular in form 
and arrangement, therefore devoid of that 
primness of outline peculiar to the old gar- 
den plant. A good plant forms a compact, 
bushy mass of stalks, which will be almost 
completely covered with flowers all through 
the autumn. For cutting we have few bet- 
ter plants. The extreme richness of color 
renders the flowers most effective when 
used with flowers of contrasting and har- 
monious hues. The flower stems are lack- 
ing in that stiffness which is a prominent 
feature of the old sunflower. In the fall the 
roots should be covered to the depth of a 
foot with leaves, or removed to the cellar. 

I am always interested in extending a 
knowledge of flowers and their culture. If 
any one wants to know anything that I can 
tell then, I will cheerfully answer inquiries 
if a stamped, self-addressed envelop is sent 
with the questions. 

SHIOCTON, WIs. 


USE MORE ONIONS. 


It is related of a country physician that, 
as he passed by a farmhouse he remarked: 
“T shall not have many calis from here this 
year.”’ The reason for this remark was a 
thrifty onion patch which he saw in the 
side yard. It is true that onions are about 
the most healthful vegetable that the 
housewife can use. If it were not for tainting 
the breath they would be much more gener- 
ally used than they are. They are extremely 
easy of digestion, and to this fact part of 
their medicinal virtue is due. They give 
the generally overtaxed stomach a rest, di- 
gesting themselves and absorbing offensive 














Stones 
for Bread. 


Selling one article on the merits of 
another is an old imposition. To the buyer 
it is unfair, unprofitable, and often unsafe, 

Our CompouND OXYGEN was. introduced 
23 years ago. Its health and strength giving 
qualities are as well known as those of any 
remedy in the Dispensatory. But it has been 
counterfeited, The plea for its imitations is 
that they are cheaper. But the¥orm without 
the substance cannot be cheap at any price. 
Besides this, during such a trial the patient 
often drifts out beyond the ropes. 

Get the genuine or nothing, Thus you 
will save your money if not your health. We 
would like you to read our 200-page treatise, 
and will send it for the asking. 

DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BACON, CABBACE AND TURNIPS. 


Buffalo Lithia Water 


Enables a Miserable Dyspeptic to Eat 
Bacon, Cabbage and Turnips. 


Case of Mr.-C., stated by Dr. John C. Coleman, a retired 
Surgeon of the United States Navy, Scottsburg, Va.: 
“Mr. C. was for years a sufferer from DYSPEPSIA, unable to 

eat Meat or Vegetables, living upon TEA and CRACKERS, 

BREAD and MILK, and OTHER SIMILAR ARTICLES, 

which were frequently thrown off in an undigested state, reducing 


him to a most distressing condition. 


The use of BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER, for some eight weeks, enabled him to eat with 
impunity BACON, CABBAGE and TURNIPS, and resulted in 


his restoration to robust health.” 


Springs open June Ist. Pamphlet to any address. 


WATER IN CASES OF ONE DOZEN HALF-GALLON BOTTLES, 85 F. 0. B. HERE. 


THOMAS F. GOODH, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA, 





matters that previous ill-feeding had left, 
which thé digestive organs were unable to 
diSpose of. A friend who has had long ex- 
perience tells us he cured a cold by eating a 
very light dinner, and at night taking 
nothing except a bowl of onions cooked as 
soft as they can be. Then going to bed he 
begins to perspire, sleeps soundly till morn- 
ing, and is then anew man, with nota trace 
of the cold that, uncared for, might have 
developed into dangerous disease.—Amer- 
ican Cultivator. 
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PILES OF STABLE MANURE. 


It is rare that stables have a covered 
manure shed attached. They are exposed 
to rains and snows, the latter being covered 
up before thawing by successive cleaning 
out of the stables. Often the snow thus 
protected from outer air is found mixed 
with manure, greatly increasing the cost of 
drawing it out. If it is horse manure the 
snow may often be found on the outside of 
heaps where the center has fermented to 
the burning point. It is possibly better not 
to protect a large pile of horse manure from 
rains and: snows. If in a covered yard, un- 
less . ex d to daily tramping horse 
manure burns out, wasting more than it 
would if the natural rainfall came on it. 
Only where horse manure is placed under 
the eaves of buildings does it take much in- 
jury from being kept too wet in the winter 


season.—Haxchange. 




















Liebig. Company’s— 
—Extract of Beef. 


BEST 
purest BEEF TEA cheapest 
INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 








THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


HAS 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 
IN MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 


For Tickets and Information about Routes and 
Travel in the West, address 


. F. I. WHITNEY, 
G. P.& T. A.G. N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 
Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 


WOOD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 
Largest Manufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TEX WILLIGER, 


23d Street, uuder 5th: Avenue Hotel, N. ¥. 
Branch: 247 Falton Street, Brooklyn, 
Send for Catalogue. 


DEAFNESS. 2.n£40,novses cure 


a di iL Sold 
wie he FP Heerny 852 Owen VV Write far hank nf nennfe 
























AYERS 
Cherry Pectoral 


CURES | 


COLDS COUGHS 
AND ALL 


THROAT AND 


LUNG DISEASES 


Prompt to act 
SURE TO CURE. 





D. L. Down's HEALTH EXERCISER. 
. Tor Brain-W. 


; no charge, 
endfic Physical 
st., New York. 















E 
NO SECOND CHANCE. 


Good sense says make the most of the first, 


FERRY'S 
SEEDS 


have made and kept Ferry’s Seed Business’ 
the largest in the world—Merit Tells, 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1892 


tells the whole Seed story—Sent free for the 
asking. Don’t sow Seeds till you get it. 


D.M.FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich 


P.O. Box 1239 



















LAST & BEAR like WHOLE 

ROOT Trees; see ‘‘Pruits and 
ere ws Fruit Trees’ —Free. Amer. 
Garden says: Novel, USEFUL, tothe point. Orange /udd 
Farmer: Ably written, gives trusty INFO. 
Fruit Grower : 8urprising LOW prices! Apple, Pear,Cher- 
ry,>lum,PRUNE.Peach,Ap’t,Quince,Nut,Or. Trees, Grafts, 
ROSES—everything. No larcer stock inU.8. No BETTER. 


Mo.—Founded 1825; OLDEST 1000 Ac 


\ 
RMATION. =A 
\ 
\ 


Nocheaper. STARK BROS., 42nd 8t., Louisiana, 
res; LARGEST \ 





MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Churches, Schools, etc., a 
Pea For more than half 
far enneriority over all others 





Chimes, 
century 











SPECIMEN CUPTIES. 


sent to a friend can be accommodated by send 


as.on 8 postal card, the name and ad 
which he worté tbe the mew ne weet 





Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
4 
to 





A NOVELTY OF STERLING 
Praised by all who have 


Ears medium size, (2 


Ten Cents 
for Vick’s FLoRAL 
GuIbE, which gives full partic- 
ulars of above, and over 2,000 favorite 
4a oi 


Twénty-two 1892 Novelties. 


“Brilliant” Poppy, - .» ee + 15e. 
6 Rare Chrysanthemums, Each 50c. 





Set $2.50 
6 Choice Geraniums, Each 25c.; Set $1.00 
Dwarf Calliopsis “Golden King,” - - 20c, 
2 Elegant - - = = both 40c, 
Ten Weeks Stock ‘New Imperial,” - 30c, 
Tulin-flowered Poppy, - - + - 2&e. 
Garden Pes “‘Charmer,” 15e¢, 


ret,” . | 1Be 
onder,” 1 Ib, $0, 


“Golden N 
XXX Potato “ American 
New @-lb, Oat. Given for trial. 








‘any of th : 
Bm ee 





MERIT. 









TRIED AND PROVED. 
tasted it. Flavor very rich. 


Price, 15 cents per 
packet. Try 
it, Sure to 


&f Florai 
Guide can be de- 
ducted on first order, or 
sent free with an order for any 
YF our novelties. These occasionally 
give out, sO ORDER EARLY, 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Plants, &c. 





Any one not now a subscriber can have Vicx’s MaGa- 


ZINE £ year free, who orders $1.00 worth from us, 
before May rst. 


AMES VICK’S SONS 


me ‘Roch N.Y 
¥ e FroaaL Guipw mailed free with [sow tele OC! lester, ma Oe 














Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.—Latest U. S. Goveri- 
Report. 


DL EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Wiedal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianes and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 
we A.B. E.LSHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 
t From $48.00 upward. 
» 27 Sudbury st., 
Ef? Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 
















Established 1780 








i ‘CHOCO 
REATEST | INVENTION 


-- EVERY SAMY SHOULD HAVE IT 
1 Odorsep ayfo PUL ite PER GAD TIN CANS 


so STEPHEN F WHITMAN &SON 


ee a: MENTORS ano sore MANUF 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


Randel,Baremore & Billings, 
movrrexs or DLAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
VINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 







PHILADELPHIA P 





Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 
58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








HAVE RECEIVED THE HIGHEST 
AWARD OVER ALL COMPETITION. 





CROSS FOR 
OF THE 
LEGION CASH 
= EASY 
HONOR 
AND PAYMENTS 
GRAND 
GOLD oe 
MEDAL TORENT. 
. by Emi t Artists 





THE. MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE!” 


CCERS & SONS, 


NEW VORE. BOSTON 


EXERCISE AT HOME. 








¥ Deed tn a Semenatene, epee 
roun es est. 
Brice, $400 to Mi Handemse is 


it., Providence R. 
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31 and 33 Vesey St., 


WOOD TYPE 
PRINTING AND MA TALS 
come Bevin atk cc, 





JAMES U. TAINTOR, Secretary. 
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SURPLUS as regards Policy-holders..........................:4+5 


HOWARD W. Cook, Ass’t Sec’y. 
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ACKERMAN, DEYO & HILLIARD, AGENTS, 
: 41 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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$1,155,376 67 
CHAS. B. WHITING, President, 
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GLORY and PROF 


so valuablethat we paid $250 last year forthe NAME alone when sold under the No. *. goa. 
nown 


is year we think more of it than ever and td aid in making its merits still wider 
we have doubled the amount of the money prizes. 


NOW THEN EoR 1892 We OFrer $500.00 


for thé heaviest single fruits raised from seeds of yew eng bought in r892 in our sealed 
ets. Full details in Catalogue mentioned below, where also its fine qualities are 
lengih. It should be grown in 
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PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortiandt Street, NEW YORK. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PA PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & 00.8 


Breaklast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
- has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 

it is soluble. 
eo 

. No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
i) has niore than three times the 





strength of Cocoa mixed with 
4, Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
i} Las cent a cup. It is delicious, nour- 





Springfield, Mass. 





‘| Constructed throughout of Finest Steel. 
LARGE CUSHION TIRES. 
DURABLE,HANDSOME,SWIFT. 
enter CYCLE MFG. CO., 











ishing, etrengthening, BastLy 
DIGESTED, aud admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persone in health. 

Sold ty Grocers everywhere. 


Seecece Dodd' aS" Boston 











W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mas” 


HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 





HOTEL LINCOLN, 


~ NUVI 


\.S 


VPAR RE 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 





Broadway and 624 Street, NEW Y ORK 
SELECT 


FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 
Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 


P. H. McCANN, Proprieter. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





A Party will Leave New York February 24 
for a Grand Tour of 40 Days through 
the Southern States and 


MEXICO. 
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RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
257 Broadway (opposite City Hall), N. y. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 


For comf uipment, track and 
efficient pee yoy Rpg ee . - 
y Railway ‘Agent will s sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There is no better line on the Aurion Continent. 


P. 8. EUSTIS, Gen Pass’r & Ticket 
Chicago, Burlinston Sune BR i Ohicase, Tl, 











SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR Cars 


Between Chicago, Council! Biufts, 
Omaha,- Denver, and Portiand. 


UGH SLEEPI RS 


Between Chicagoand St, a La Min: 
neapolis, Duluth, Couricil 
ay Sioux City, Denver, Ogden. 
ind, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 
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